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HIS EXCELLENCY © 


Li * 


ohn Lord Carteret, 


Lord Lieutenant of 1reland, 
This COLLECTION , 
With all Deference, inſcrib'd by 

his Lordſhip's 
moſt Obedient, and 


moſt Humble Servant, 


R. Henry Needler was born at 
8 AE Horley, in Surrey, in the Year 
1690 and educated in a pri- 
vate School at Reygate in the 
— County. He was remov'd from 
thence in 17057; and, in 1708, accept- 
ted a ſmall Place in a Publick Office 3 


where he cantinu'd the Remainder of his 
Days. 


Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus cb 
Res anguſta domi. Juvenal. 


About this time contracting à Friendſhip 
wich a Gentleman of a like Taſte, who 
A furniſh'd 
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11 The PREtAGE. 


Furniſh'd him with proper Books, he 
apply'd himſelf, at his Intervals of Lei- 
ſure, to reading the Claſſicts, and to the] 
Study of Logic, Metaphyſicts, and the 
Mathematicks, with which laſt he was pe-, 
culiarly delighted : And in a few Years, 
by the Force of his own happy Genius} | 
and unwearied Diligence, without the Aſ- a 
fiſtance of any Maſter, he acquir'd a con- t 

a 

C 


ſiderable Knowledge in the moſt difficult 
Branches of thoſe uſeful and entertaining 
Studies. fi 

By ſo cloſe an Application, he con- it 
tracted a violent Pain in his Head, which, tl 
notwithſtanding the beſt Advice, daily S 
increas d. This, and other unfortunate tl 
Circumſtances concurring, ſo deeply af: ¶ tc 
fected him; who beſides had even in his L 

Conſtitution a ſtrong Tincture of Me- m 
lancholy; that he was at laſt brought m 
under an almoſt total Suſpenſion of Rea fo 
ſon. In this Condition he fell into a 
Fever : And, as there was before ſcarce any 
Hopes of his Recovery, it may be ſaid 


to haye happily put an end to the deplo- 
g rable 


ter. 


** 


The PREFACE il 
rable Bondage of ſo bright a Mind on 
the 21ſt of December 1718; and in the 


zoth Year of his Age. He was buried 
in the Church of Frindsbury, near Noche- 


Mr. Needler's whole Life was influenc'd 
by Principles of fincere unaffected Piety 
and Virtue : And as his Morals were un- 
blemiſh'd, ſo he was full of the Hopes of 
a bleſſed Immortality. On all proper 
Occaſions, he was a ſtrenuous Advocate 
for univerſal Toleration and Forhearance 
in Matters of Religion; rightly ſuppoſing, 
that no Service can be acceptable to the 
Supreme Being, unleſs it proceeds from 
the Heart; and that Force tends only 
to make Hpyocrites, but adds no new 
Light to the Underſtanding. He was 
modeſt to a Fault; entertaining the 
moſt humble Opinion of his own Per- 
formances z and was always ready to do 
Juſtice to thoſe of others. His Affecti- 
on for his Friends indeed ſometimes bi- 
aſs'd his Judgment, and led him to the 
ee their Writings beyond their 
A2 Merit. 
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iy The Prick. 
Merit. It is hop'd, the Reader will for- 
give the Inſtances of this kind in the fol- 
lowing Sheets, as well as any leſſer Faults 
| and Inaccuracies of Style; «conſidering 
they were deſign'd by the Author for 
ö the Entertainment only of Tome ſelect : 
Friends, and that he liv'd not to correct 
| em. | i ! 
| I may, with the utmoſt Truth and / 
Juſtice, apply to him theſe beautiful Lines 
written by Mr. Smith, in his Poem to the i c 
Memory of Mr. Philips; f 


I pom ſhall I find unbiaſi'd in Diſpute, Ne. 
Still fond to learn, not eager to confate'? b 
To obom the Labours of my Soul diſcloſe, P 
Reveal my Pleaſure, or diſcharge my Moes? 
Ob! in this faithful Youth for ever ends 

The beft of Sons, of Brothers, and of Friends] 


That which may be ſuppos'd to ſtand 
N moſt in need of Apology, is the inſert- 
ing private Letters in this Collection. 
| It is well krown the French have publiſh'd 
Volumes of Epiſtles loaded with Com- 
e pliments. 


* 
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The PB IIA. * 
pliments. The Enugliſb, in order to avoid 
this Error, have run perhaps too far into 
the other Extreme; at leaſt, I apprehend, 
that ſuch as contain Moral or Philoſophi- 
cal Diſſertations ought not to be rejected, 
merely” hecauſe they have this Form ; 
fince it ſeems almoſt indifferent, whether 
they be publiſh'd under the Title of Epi- 
ftles or Eſſays. 

If I ſhou'd be thought, by Any, too 
copious in Praiſe of a Perſon, who 
liv'd and died obſcurely ; I perſuade my- 
ſelf, that an Error of Friendſhip will be 
eaſily pardon'd by all thoſe, whoſe Breaſts 
have been ever warm'd with that Divine 
Paſſion. | 

The following Letter was written, 
while Mr. Needler was languiſhing under 
„his laſt fatal Illneſs. If the Gentleman, 
to whom it was adgreſs'd, wou'd have 
4 undertaken this Task, theſe Pieces wou'd 
t- have appear'd with much more Advan- 
a age. But as he is other ways enge ch this 
4 was reſerv d for me. 


A 3 That 
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vi The PREFACE, 


That the Letter remains in its Origi- 
nal Form, will not be diſagreable to any, 


_ who chuſe rather to ſee things in their 


natural Force and Simplicity, than merely 
regular. 


To Mr. HUGHES. 


Woolwich, February 24, 717. 
Dear SIR, 


vw Alking lately in a 3 Humour 
by the River-fide, while the Bil- 


« Tows were rowling at my Feet, and the Wind 


whiſtling thro' the neighbouring Trees; the 
Idea of our unfortunate Friend, among a 
Variety of melancholy Objects, offer d itſelf 
to my Thoughts ; whom I was always wont 
to think of, with extreme Pleaſure ; but now, 
O /ad Viciſſitude ! can never remember with- 
out the utmoſt Anguiſh of Heart. 
* Thou didſt in vain (thought I,) employ ſo 
many ſalitary Hours in the Purſuit of Knows 
ledge ! Thou didft in vain riſe up early, and 
watch 'till Midnight, in order to enrich thy 
Mind with the ſublimeſt Notions | Thou didft 
in 


L vü ! 
in vain. ſearch out. the Secrets of Nature, 
and pry into the Laws, by which the mighty. 
Maker of the World directs his Actions ; 
ſince thou haſt no fooner obtain'd the Object 
of thy Wiſhes, but the dear Purchaſe is. 
raviſh'd from thee, and all thy exalted Spe- 
culations are ſcatter d into Air! 
Surely Man is made in vain! He res- 
leſsly moves about for a few Yenrs; and then: 
(as it were,) vaniſhes, and is forgot Thus: 4 
a watry Bubble ſhines with Variety of gaudy. 
Colours, but is broke by the leaſt Breath of [ 
: Before the Stateſman can put his pro- | 
„ (fed Schemes in Execution ; the Naturaliſt | 
TK through his intended Experiments; or the 
; Mathematician conguer his flubborm Pro- | 
blems z they are either immaturely ſnatch'd. $ 
away ; or elſe their Heads perhaps are dif=' 1 
order d, and their Judgments ſbatter d and 
f broken ; and thus the whole Frame of their 
glorious Defigns is daſi*d in Pieces How 
2 ſaid I can it conſiſt with infinite Miſdom 
and Goodneſs, to create a Being with ſuch ' 
1 excellent Endowments and Faculties; and 
A 4 then 
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then to cut him down, while he is yet green, 
and has not had Leiſure to improve his 
Powers, or to bring any thing to Perfection? 
Does it not look like ſporting with the Miſe- 
ries of his Creatures, to give them juſt a 
Glimpſe of Happineſ5, and then to plunge them 
into Darkneſs ? * 

Thus 1 ſhou'd have gone on complaining, 
bad I not corrected theſe haſly Thoughts by 
the Conſideration ; That this World is only 
the Nurſery for a better; and that if we 
att, during the ſhort term of this fleeting 
Life, agreeably to the Will of that wiſe Be- 
ing who has placed us here, we ſhall ſpeedily 
&« be iranſplantod into a more friendly Cli- 
cc mate, where we ſhall ſpread and flouriſh 
©« 70 all Eternity.“ 

. Though Here, 


The Ways of Heaven ſeem dark and intricate ; 


There, all our Difficulties ſhall be reſolv'd ; 
aud the whole Scheme of Providence ap- 
pear to be the Work of perfect Goodneſs 


and 2 Wiſdom. Wie are apt fondly 
fo 
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to over- rate theſe tranſient Sufferings, delu- 


ded by our vain Imaginations : But that In- 
comprebenſible Being, who beholds at once 
all things paſt, preſent and future, forms 8 
very different Fudgment concerning em. For 
what Proportion can there indeed be, between 
Tims and Eternity ? or what can be more 


juſt than the Reaſoning of the Apoſile, were 
it regarded merely as the Argument of a Phi- 


loſopher ? For I reckon, that the Suffer- 
ings of this preſent Time, are not worthy 
to be compared with the Glory which 
ſhall be reyealed in us. Rom. viii. 18. 


I confider'd further; That GOD muſt be 
conceivd acting as a Wiſe, as well as Mer- 
ciful Being; and that therefore he proceeds 
by General Laws, and the moſt Compendious 
Methods; which, tho” they may ſometimes + 
ſeem to occaſion leſſer Irregularities, yet, upon | 
the Whole, exalt the Divine Attributes the 


moſt magnificently. 

By theſe Refleftions I allayd, in ſome 
meaſure, the Workings of my troubled Thoughts * 
But, if à violent Grief may ever be juſtified, 


the melancholy Condition of ſo valuable #® 


Man 


” 
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KY 
Man and faithful Friend, may ſurely claim 
the utmoſt Tranſports ! He was a diligent. 
and unbiaſs'd Searcher after Truth; always 
willing to ſubmit to its Conviftions, even to 
the Deſtruction of his own Opinions; as 
Ariſtotle rightly teaches, a Philoſopber ought. 
Indeed by an over-eager Application to the: 
Study of the Mathematicks, (without Inter- 
miſſion or any Recreation,) he increas'd at 
leaſt the Pain, which, I greatly fear, will 
prove fatal to him Let not, however, Phi- 
loſophy ſuffer for the Indiſcretion of any of 
her Votaries. The Tree of Knowledge now 
yields Fruit bath pleaſant to the Taſte, and 
uſeful for Life; tho" it may be unwarily 
converted into Poiſon, and prove our Deſiru- 
lion. 


The Reflection on Mr. Needler's unhappy 


Fate may be a Warning to others, not to in- 


dulge themſelves with too much Eagerneſs 
even in the Purſuit of Knowledge itſelf ; but 
ſometimes to unbend their Minds by innocent 
Amuſements ;, conſidering that this World 
is deſign'd for Action, rather than Specula- 


tian. 
1 intend 
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J intend to put his Papers into your Hands; 
and, as I think it no leſs becomes us to be 
careful of the intelle tual Offspring, than it 
wou'd to cheriſh the Orphan of a Friend, I 
hope and expet# from your Affection for bim, 
that, at a proper Opportunity, you will im- 
prove upon theſe Hints, and do Juſtice to 
his Memory. His pious Sentiments, Huma- 
nity, and Poetical Genius will ſufficiently ap- 
dear by his own Writings ;, but the great Im- 


provement he made in ſo ſhort a Compaſs of 
Time ought not to be forgotten. 


I am with all Sincerity, 
S I R, 
Your moſt affeFionate, and 
4 faithful humble Servant, 


W= DUNCOMBE. 


Advertiſement.. 


1 T will be proper to inform the Reader, 
that in this Edition ſeveral Paſſages from 
our celebrated Poets and other eminent Mri- 
ters are inſerted, which may ſerve to illuſtrate 
or enliven the Subjefts here treated of. 

The Eſſay on the Beauty of the Uni- 


_ verſe, tho" very juſt and rational, is but a 


Sketch, (as Mr. Needler himſelf owns) and 
therefore ſeem'd to require the largeſt Number 
of Notes. I wiſh it may incite ſome able 


Hand 10 treat more amply ſo uſeful and en- 


fertaining a Subject. 

A Tranſlation is likewiſe added of a Chaps 
ter in Monſieur Malebranch, (which is re- 
fer'd to in one of the following Letters,) con- 
taining the Sentiments of that learned Author 
concerning the Eſſays of the famous Monſieur 
Montagne. 
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Horacs. Book I. Ode VIII. 
ha: To LYDIA. 


VHS AY, Lydia, by the Gods I beg you, Say, WY 
DF > Why you by Love's bewitching Arts betray - 
|. Young Sybaris?. Why ſeek you to deſtroy 
FF His Virtue by the ſoft Unmanly Joy? 
TRY 2 does he now the duſty Circus ſhun, 

> + longer patient of the ſcorching Sun? 
Vhy does he ceaſe, among the Martial Train, 
o curb the Gallic Steed with foamy. Rein? * 
o ſwim in Tyber's yellow Flood: forbear, = 
nd more than Vipers Blood, the Wreftl:r's Oiatment fear ? 
hy, from the Quoit or Dart's ſucceſgful Fling, 
Vins he r from the ſhouting Ringe 
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In the laſt Fight, what num' rous Bands were ſlain; 


2 Poems on ſeveral Occaſions. 


Why, like Achilles, when the Grecian Hoaſt 
Prepar'd to ſail for Troy's unhappy Coaſt, 
Skulks he at home, neglectful of his Fame, 
Diſſoly'd in Sloth and Love's inglorious Flame? 


— ho + 


F 
Book I. Ode XXVII. Imitated. 


HE Poet's Brow, that ſacred Laurel wears, 
= Shou'd always be ſerene, and free from Cares; 
Jocund and chearful, each revolving Day; 
Smooth as his Verſe, and as his Fancy gay! 
Say, how can it affect my Muſe and Me, 
Whether the Turk and Muſcovite agree; , 
And who the Vict'ry got, the Swede or Dane; 
Or why ſhou'd I, with anxious Thoughts and Cares 
Perplex my Mind, for other Mens Affairs? | 
Give Me of gen'rous Wine a copious Bowl, 
To drown my Sorrows, and exalt my Soul : 
Then, by th' Aſſiſtance of th' inſpiring Juice, 
My Muſe may hope her Numbers to produce, 
In ſuch an eaſy unaffected Stra, 
As may from «kiltul Srrephon Pardon gain. 
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| Book I. Ode XXXI. 


To APOLLO. 


HAT does the Poet of his God deſire ? 
What Boon at great Apollo's Shrine require, 
Whilſt with new Wine a brimming Bowl he fills, 
And on the Floor the grateful Off ring ſpills ? 
Not the large Crops of fair Sardinia's Soil, 
Whoſe bounteous Glebe ſcarce needs the Tiller's Toil; 
Nor Herds, which warm Calabria's Meadows feed; 
Nor Courfers, which her fertile Paſtures breed: 
Not that far India may, his 'Pride ſupply 
With burniſh'd Gold, and poliſh'd Ebony; 
Nor Lands, where Lirif ſilent Waters ſtray, 
And gliding ſteal inſenſibly away. 
Let thoſe, whom Fortune's kinder Favours bleſs, 
From the ripe Grape the racy Liquor preſs; 
Let the rich Merchant, (who has plow'd the Main, - 
And Danger in all Shapes ſurvey'd for Gain; 
Whom the propitious Gods indulgent Aid 
Has ſafely to Satwrmnia's Ports convey'd,) 
Drink with his jovial Friends arnbroſial Wine, 
In Goblets that with- golden Luſtre ſhine; 
Whilſt Me, who theſe vain Luxuries deſpiſe, 
Olives and Herbs, plain homely Fare, ſuffice: 
Grant Me, O Phoebus! but this one Requeſt, 
(For this obtaining, I'm of all poſleſt) 
That I may, ſound in Body and in Mind, 
Whilſt Age allows theſe Bleſſings to Mankind, 
In tuneful Songs my careleſs Hours employ, 


Aud my low Fate contentedly'enjoy, od? 
B 2 HORACE, 
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Book IV. Ode II. 
To Mx treuen. 


HE Man whom at his Birth the ſmiling 

: Does with a true Poetic Vein infuſe, 
O'er whoſe Nativity ſuch Planets burn, 

As give his Soul a ſoft and tuneful Turn, 

Shall never by Succels at -th'1fthmian Game 

Be made the Subject of loquacious Fame; 

Him no fleet Courſers with impetuous Pace 

Shall ever draw Victorious in the Race; 

Succeſs in War o'er Rome's imperious Foes 

With facred Laurel ne er ſhall crown his Brows. 


Baut lofty Shades, and Anio's ſounding Stream, 
In Lyrics ſung, delightful as his Theme, 

Immortal Lays and Poeſy Divine, 

To deathleſs Glory ſhall his Name conſign. s 


Muſe 


WW d i... « _ 
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' Rome's poliſh'd Sons vouchſafe my Songs to 

And grace my Temples with applauding Bays: 
Vain Envy now begins to quit the Field. 
And to the common Vote in fare 4d to yield, 


O skilful Muſe! who tun vt the bing Lyre, 
And cou' dſt the ſilent Tribe of Fiſh inſpire, "oP 
With Notes as ſweet, as from the parting Breath | || 1 
Of dying Swans ſalute. approaching Death ; -  _ | 
To Thee I owe this Honour, from the ODS. 
| nn * 
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That each his Friend with pointed Finger ſhows... 
And crys, There Horace the fam'd Poet goes: 
My very Life preſery'd-by Thee I own, 

And N I ſhare, . 


H 0 R 4 c E. 


Book IV. oa. Vn. Prahran: | | : 


Y EE! Spring's retold; ; the badding Leaves appear, | . 

And 88 Flow'rs: adorn. the fe- born Lcar s 
The Hills their hoaxy. Robes of fleecy Snow » CAS > 5 r 
Throw off, and clad in chearful, Verqure ſhow: * 1 r 
The Silver Floods contract their ebbing Tide, 


and with abated Streams in narrower Channels BY ik * oo ; 


Now gentle Gales invite the Nymphs and 8 | 
re 2 in ruſtic Dances Ger the Plains; 


eee 


; The winged, Hours, that meaſure out the Day,” 7 


Admoniſh us of mould ring Life's Decay, 
And prompt us to enjoy it while We. may. 


* 


72 


Soft Vernal Warmth the Winter's Cold Kg "4 


Then Summer's ſcorching Heat deforms the Meads s: 


Next Autums crowns with golden Sheaves the F ields,. 
'Till to fierce Winter's n his Empire yields! . 


Thus all things change i in a ſucceſſive Round, nog 
And nothing long in the fame State is founſ eg. 
The Seaſons _ away, but come again: 
Nor Spring, nor Winter holds 5 Reign: 


TIE 53 
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2 But we, when once diſpatch'd to Shades below; - 
For Ever no Return to Light muſt know, | 
The Gates of Death do freely all receive, 

But no Regreſs, to thoſe that enter give + 
How ſoon our Lot may fall, there's none can ſay, 


Perhaps our laſt may be this prefent Bax. 


Whatever with penurious Mind you ſpare, 
Will only ſerve t'enrich a greedy Heir. 
When onee th'- inevitable Hour is come, 
At which thou muſt receive thy final Doom; 
Thy noble Birth, thy Eloquence Divine, 
And ſhining Piety ſhall nought encline 
The ſtubborn Will of unrelenting Fate, ; 
To give thy fleeting Life a longer Date : 
Thy weak Attempts will all be found in vain, 
To change the fixt Decree, or a Reprieve to gain. 


— 
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The GOLDEN AGB. 


Tranſlated from the Firſt Book of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes. | 


T H E happy Times, that firſt on Mortals ſmil'd 
In the World's Infant Age, were Golden fty!l'd; 
Unaw'd by Rulers, nor by Laws reftrain'd, 25 
They then from Ill fpontaneouſly refrain d, 


And Nature's ſacred Rights invi lably maintain d: | 8 
No threat ning Words, on brazen Tables read. 

Denounc d juſt Vengeance on the guilty Head. Th 
The Pine, as yet for lofty Maſts unhew'd, WI 
Secure upon its Native Mountain ſtood, 5 Th 
Nor e er had floated on the briny Flood. Ma 


Beyond 
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Beyond the Seas, no foreign Lands they ſought, 

And their own Shores, Earth's utmoſt Limits thought. | 
No circling Motes th unguarded Towns ſurround, a 
Nor yet was heard the Trumpet's Martial Sound. 7 
In War not practis d, nor with Arms prepar d, 

No hoſtile Wrongs the peaceful Nations fear'd. 

The bounteous Glebe, unwounded with the Plough, 
Did of its own accord its Gifts allo w]. | | 
The frugal Race, content with what the Eartb 
Gave of her ſelf by a ſpontaneous Birth, ; | 
Wild Cherries and wild Apples of the Field, 

With fragrant Strawberries the Mountains yield, 

And Acrons, that the Oak's broad Branches bear, 

Gather'd for Food, and thought no homely Fare. 

Th' unlabour'd Land with bending Ears was crown d; 
And ſmiling Plenty grac'd the fertile Ground. 
Spring Ever reign'd; and balmy Breezes fann'd 
Delightful Flowers, thick-ftrew'd by Nature's Hand. 
Rivers of Milk and Nectar then did flow, 


And yellow Honey drop'd from every Bough. 


TT 720445 
Book I. Epigram LVI. Paraphras'd. 


To FRONTO. 


, 

INCE, Noble Fronts, you to know deſire, 

How high the Wiſhes of your Friend aſpire, 
The Sum of all his Pray'rs and Wiſhes, He 
Will give you here in ſnert; for few: they be. 
This firſt he asks, that He, ſecure from Harm, 
May own and cultivate ſome little Farm. 
B 4 
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Where, in ſoft Quiet and inglorious Reſt. 
He with an humble Fortune maybe Ned. 2 ds EN 

Can any one prefer a {laviſh State, oF Wh, 
An] daily tend the Levees of the Great, | 
Who with his Dog and Gun may freely rove 
About his fertile Fields and happy Grove; 

And there the little feather d Thieves deſtroy, 

That cull his Cherries, and his Corn anno 

And, Home return'd,' appeaſe with Game he brings 

The wholeſome Hunger that from Labour ſprings: 5 
Or, when the tepid Vernal Gales invite 1 
The finny Tenants of the Brook to bite, 9 
In noted Haunts his baited Fiſh-hooks lay, | 

And with his trembling Rod pull out the Skipping ay E 
Or with delicious Honey Mead prepare, 

The Gods to their own. Nectar might prefiees va 
Feed on ſuch Cates, as his own Fields afford, 2.5 
And witli freſh n Dainties crown, his : : 


The Man, Who hates me mo#ts ye Gods! I lee 
I wiſh no greater Curſe than this to bear, 
That he may likewiſe hate this kind of Life. 
And ſpend his Days, in "Oy Power and Strife, < 


* + 
\ 5 \ ; 


— 
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| Book X. Epigram XLII. „an 


To jorius Mari: 


INCE, Deareſt Martial, you of Me inquire, 
What things we ought to ſeek, and what deſire, 
This ſhort, yet faithful [nventory take, 
Of r which Life compleatly happy make. 


» 


* 
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An unincumber'd Income, which ſhou'd be 

Not owing to our own, but Parents an, 20 

A little Farm, yet of a fertile Soil. | 
And not ungrateful to the Tiller's Toll! 

A cleanly Hearth ; a Fire which never dies;- | 
Regruited by a neighb ting Wood's Supplies: 

A Soul Serene, with no Contentions vex'd, 


And with few buſy burd*ning Cares perplex d: * un 


A Body bleſt with Health, With Strength endu'ds 


A Temper plain and open, but not rude: 
An Honeſt Heart, Unknowing to deceive, 


Yet circumſpect, nor eaſie to believe: — — 


A Friendſhip built (as if by Heav 'n deſign d) 

On Likeneſs bath of Fortune and of Mind : 

A Table ſpread with ſuch cheap homely * 5 
As our own cultivated Gardens bear :, _ 

At Night, a: mod'cate Bowl, with Nectar fravghir; 
T' exhilerate, not drown, the penſive Thought: 


aſulli d Virtue with a Humour ſweet: 

ound Sleep, whoſe kind Deluſion may unite 

he Shades of 'Ev'ning-to the Morning Light: 
Peace and Contentment with our preſent State; 
o teliſn Life, tho not afraid of Fate, oo 


7 


From HE NE C 4 


\ LL muft ſubmit to Time's deſpotic Pow'r ;., 
All, firſt or laſt, his Glutton- Jaws devour. 
Nought a ſecure and ſettled Baſis knows, 
But all, at length, his mighty Hand'o'erthrowe,. 
Rivers forget to flow: the growing Shore 
Now naked lies, where Ocean reign'd before : 
a B 5 


* 


A chaſte, yet chearful Wife, in whom ſhou'd meet 


High 
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High Mountains fink; and ancient Hills ſubſide, 
Or whelm the Vallies with their ruin'd Pride. 
Why do I name theſe leſſer things below ? 

Yon” Orbs, that with unnumber d Splendors glow, 
Not long ſhall on their ſteady Axes turn, 

Ere, ſeiz'd by their own Native Fires, they burn. 
No partial Wrong we undergo by Death; _ 
*Tis Nature's Law, we ſhou d reGpn our Breath, 


Death claims a right to All; the Time will come, | 


When Chaos ſhall his antient Reign reſume. 


lt. r 4 I 1 r 4 


— 


2 TD. H. 


From C L AUDIA N. 


O great and benen things, a tranſient Date 


And ſudden Downfal is decreed by Fate: 
Witneſs the Fair, that Here in Silence lies, 


Whom Venus might have view'd with envious Eyes. 


* » _ | WY ; 1 — - — — — 
— 2 A... — 4 *” > * 
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- LEARNED IGNORANCE, 
Tranſlated from & x © TIVS, 


Ature ordains, whilſt here we dwel below, 


In ſecret Labyrinths herſelf ſhe hides, | 
And our defeated Cares and fruitleſs Search derides. 
The curious Man, who vyith Ambition vain 
Would All within his narrow Mind contain; 


That much we ſhould admire, - and little ome 
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Who, with a greedy luſt of Knowledge fraught, 
Diſdains of his own Ignorance the Thought, 
Beyond the Lot of Human-kind aſpires, 
And fondly things Impoſlible deſires. 
Where this firſt Error can Admiſſion gain, 
It draws of worſe Miſtakes a fatal Train; 
For He, who raſhly will of All decide, 
Muſt oft? with Falſhood Tooth his learned Pride, 
Ixion-like thin Clouds of Error chace, 
And Shadows claſp in his deceiv'd Embrace. 
Far more ſecure and peaceful is the Mind, 
WhoſeSearch, to plain and uſeful Truths confin d. 
Does dark uncertain Subtilties deſpiſe, 
Nor cares to follow what the Secker flies. 
The Wilful Ignorance of trivial things 
From Wiſdom oft”, and well-poiz'd Judgment ſprings. | 


4% „ 
» 
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To 8 22 E E 17 


— P Ropitious Pow'r ! to — Mortals N 
Who, not content to ſooth the penſive Mind 
With ſoft Repoſe, doſt ſplendidly delight. 
With rich Ideal Scenes, our Intellectual Sight. 
Oft', while. within thy downy Arms cate). TONE 
The lumpiſh Body takes refreſhing Reſt, itt & 
Free'd from its earthly Charge, the wakeful Soul | 
Viſits the Stars, and ranges o'er the Pole, 
To diſtant Worlds with nimble Pinions flies, 
And clirabs with caſie-Steps the lep Skies. , 


1 


While bluſtring winds around hy Chamber blow, 
And all the neighb'ri ring Fields lie hid in Snow, 


? 


Whilſt 


- „„ 
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Whilſt uncontroll'd,, tempeſtuous Winter A 
And ſtrips of all their bloomy Pride the Plains e 
Wafted by Thee, to happier Climes 1 ſtray, 


With Purple Spring and verd'rous Beauty, gays 
Where lightly skimming thro? mild Air, I rove 


Oer the green Meadows and enchanted Grove. 


— — 
— — —— —_ 


OF THE 


CAUSES / DREAMS. 


Reams, which in Sleep their various Scenes diſplay, | 
And mimick the Tranſactions of the Day, - 
Nor from th' Omniſcient Pow'rs above deſcend, 
Nor future Good preſage, nor Ill portend, 
Nor the conceal'd Decrees of Fate foreſhow; 
* from our waking Thoughts mechanically flow. 


For Nature by fd Laws has wiſely join'® 
The bright Ideas of the conſcious Mind 


To Motions of the liquid ſpiritous Train, {T, 


Thro' pervious Traces of the humid Brain; 


Theſe, when the Soul by drovyſy Sleep appreſs'd 
Into her private- Cell retires to Reſt, 
Thro” beaten» Paths their wand'ring- Courſes take, 


And Images confus d of things awake. 1 


217A N; 
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ON THE 


— — —Am4ä2———— — 


LAS! ooo Tabby's dead who can deny 
> On Tabby's Death to write an Elegy? 
. Whoſe uſeful Merit in ſuch various Ways 


Who by her watchful Care, while 8 
W5:cure from thieviſn Mice the Pantry kept; 
and by her purring Song and wanton Play, 


* 


But what, alas! can Songs or Wiles avail, 

When Death does with his mortal Dart afſail? 
What Muſick can his fullen Ear delight? 

What Swiftneſs' can preſerve by nimble Flight ? 
Now on the Hearth, methinks, I ſee her fit, - 
ich Mein Majeſtick and with ſolemn State, 
Royal Robe ef fable Furr fhe wears, 

ind ſpotted/Ermin. on her Boſom bears, 
hile in the Mint of her prajecting Mind, 
\gainſt the Mice, deep Stratagems are coin d. 

er Death let all the purring Race attend. 

nd mourn in Mews and Catterwauls her End; 


1 
4 34 


ad her loy'd Mem'ry from, Oklirion fave. 


iN 


Deſerves the juſt Remembrance of our Lays; + 


— Occaſunt. 13 


D Aru of a P5556 Car. 


Sclac'd the Winter-Nights; and drove ſad Thoughts away; 


* 
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* 


a 


* 
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ith ſolemn Rites, each. Night, ſurround her Gaye. 
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-On the DEATH of 
LESBIA's GREEN-BIRAD. 


A* hapleſs Bird! has then untimely Death | 
Silenc'd thy Throat, and ſtopp'd thy tuneful Breath? 
No more thy Plumes their faded Verdure boaſt, 
Dim are thy little Eyes, and all their Luſtre loſt! 

No longer muſt thy chearful Notes delight 

Fair Lesbia's Ear; thy beauteous Form, her Sight; 

No more will ſhe each Morn, with pleaſing Care, 

Freſh Food for Thee, and fragrant Greens prepare, 

Whilſt flutt'ring Wings and brisker Chirps confeſs 

Thy riſing Joy, and grateful Thanks | | 
Proud to be tended by a Hand ſo fair, 6 


Well-pleas'd Thou Loſs of Liberty cou'd'ſt bear, 
Nor envy d'ſt other Birds, that range in open Air, 
Thee, chief Muſician of her feather'd Quire, - 
Fair Les+ia held, Thee moſt ſhe did admire ; 

Oft' wou'd ſhe praiſe thy ſweet harmonious Lay, 


And liſten to thy Song the live-long Day. Wh 
Moan all ye Birds of Lesbia's Confort, moan - (By ſit 
In doleful Notes your warbling Partner gone: Withir 
Let Wreaths of Night-ſhade and of baleful Yeugh | | Her ta 
Each Cage adorn, or Sprigs of Cypreſs ſtrewv. Whilſt 
This Theme let every tender Poet chuſe;  - nd ce 


Let Lesbia's Loſs employ each gentle Muſe 3 - * - 
Henceforth let None Cormna's Parrot name, 
But Les bias Green-Bird fill the Trump of Fame, 


'T 


m- 
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SEREFTEC.E 


Sent in 4 Letter from Portſmouth , 
October, 1711. bps 
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W HE N ſtormy Winds in Northern Caverns eo g 


Nor with tempeſtuous Blaſts diſturb the Deep, 
A ſmooth unwrinkled Plain accoſts the Eye, 
Which ſeems to meet and reach the bending Sky; 
One Even, Uniform, Unvari'd Scene 
On ev'ry Side extends its wat'ry Green, | 
A ſpacious Field, which leaves the Sight behind 
By Nature to a nearer Bound confin'd. 
But Here no Rocks the foaming Billows lave; 
No craggy Cliffs impend the breaking Wave ; 
The winding Shore a level Proſpect yields 
Of verdant Meadows and of fruitful Fields. 


When firſt a Ship, that Monſter of the Flood, 
(By ſimple Indians thought ſome thund'ring 8 
Within the narrow Verge of Sight appears, 

Her tall trait Maſt above the Sea ſhe rears,” 
Whilſt yet her turgid Hull the Waters hide 

And convex Surface of the fwelling Tide. 
The whole Machine a nearer Diſtance ſhows, ' 

And all the Parts, which her' fair Frame compoſe; 
Proudly ſhe rides in Triumph oer the Main, 
Whoſe briny Waves her ftarely Load ſuſtain; _ 
er gaudy Streamets flow with wanton Gales, 1 
and proſp'rous Winds diſtend ber f preading Sails: 
ith gladdend Heart the chearful Salt ſpies 


he ſmiling Aſpect of the Seas and Skies; 


” 
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No Rocks nor Shelves the 6kilful Pilot fears, 
But ſitting at the Helm ſecurely ſteers. 


When, if a ſudden Storm the Ocean fareep 
With furious Blaſt, and laſtithe frothy Deep, 
By Tempeſts vext the raging Billows roar, 
And daſh their foamy Heads againſt the Shore; 
Night all around her fable Wings extends, 
Save where more horrid Day the Lightning lends: 
Here rolling Waves in wat'ry Mountains riſe, 
And there a dreadful gaping Valley lies. 
The trembling Sailor now of Life deſpairs, 
And flies to his laſt Refuge, Vows and Pray'rs, 
On bended Knees of angry Heav'n implores 
To land him fafely on the Neighb cing Shores; 
In rattling Thunder, Heav'n his Pray t returns, 
And with red Lightning all the Welkin burns; 
Each glaring Flaſh the Wretch with Horror cn 
And with repeated Cries for Mercy ſues. 
From Wave to Wave the bandy d Veſſel's toſt; 

Torn are her Sails, and all her Rigging loſt: * 
Now mongſt the ſtarry Heights ſhe mountirg rides, 
Down to the loweſt Deeps ſhe now ſubſides. 

In vain the Men their Strength and Skill employ, 
The boiſt'rous Winds their weak. Attempts warn, - odd 
Unguided, by the driving Storm at laſt 1:4 101 
She on ſome Rock or Bank of Sand is caſt: ; | 
Tb impetuous Shock her Hull in Pieces breaks, 
And fills her hollow Womb with doleful Sbrieks. 3. 
No Dread and Horror of impending Fate. 
Do blackeft Thoug"ts in ev'ry Breaſt create; 
Some froth the Deck forſake the bulging Ship, 
And *midlt the raging Sea for Safety leap. 
A few, T very few of theſe, the Beach, 
© © Drove by the Waves on floating Timbers, . reachy, | 
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he reſt, by the contending Billows toft, 
t length are in the ſwelling Ocean loſt, 


Bold was his Soul who made the firſt Eſſaß 
pon the Main, and ſhew'd Mankind the Way : 

o paſs the Limits of their native Shore, 

o viſit diſtant Lands, and unknown Worlds explore: 
By Him-we our domeſtic Poverty 4 

ere taught by Foreign Traffick to ſupply; 

o ev'ry Part of the whole Globe we roam, 

and bring the Riches of each Climate home; 

ith Northern Furrs we're clad and Eaſtern Gold, 

et know nor Jndia's Heat, nor Roi Cold 3 11 4 
e taſte the Wines, that ſultry Sofls produce, 

ree from the ſcorching Beams; which "fl the noble Juice i 
nowledge and Plenty fetch from ev ry Shore, 


With Arts our Minds, with Wealth our Coffers' N : 1 | 
The Britiſh Race; vil Iy its Nene di 1 

They firſt tie flutt ring Canvas learn d to IO 5 3 

vage and wild, by Commerce unrefin d. m ug 


Differ'd but little from the brutal Kind; — 
ncultivated. ignorant and rude, | 8 


painted Herd, they rang'd the Plains and Woo, | 

ind prey d upon their Fellow Brute: for Food: 

Vith Terror often from the neighb'ring Shore 
They view'd the ſtormy Waves, and beard them roars! 
But never durſt 4 Thought t to entertain, 


eyond the Sea they ſought no Lands unknown, 
or dreamt of other Climes beſides their . 


\F 


df vent ring on the Surface of the Main: N 1 8 5 
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18. Poems on ſeveral Occaſions. 
Re Ae 
PACT OST 
'CORYDON and THYRSIS. 


CORTD ON. 


H Eard'ſt thou the Song which youthful Damon play'd 
On Yeſter-Morn, beneath you” Poplar ages, 
THYRSIS. 
I did, —and till methinks his Voice I hear 
With pleaſi ing Accent ſounding in mine Ear; 
In what ſoft Notes, in what a moving Strain, 
Sung he Phileſia's Charms, and coy Diſdain 
O cruel Nymph! O hard obdurate Breaſt! 
That cou'd the Youth's enchanting Lays reſiſt. 
Thou'rt Fair, indeed, as the pure Scythian Snow, 
„But then as cold and unrelenting too. | 
CORTYDON. ; 
The ſympathizing Swains ſtood liſt ning round, 
And catch'd with greedy Ears each falling Sound: 
All, but the beauteous Maid, his Verſe attend, 
Pity his Paſſion, and his Song commend, . 
Thus, when the Nightingale with warbling Throat 
Trills in the ſhady Bow'rs her mournful Note, 
Each meaner Voice thro' the whole Grove is ſtill, 
And owns ſweet Philomel's ſupecior Skill. 3} 
 THYRSTS. 
Les pleas'd I hear the ruſtling Vernal Breeze 
Fly whiſp'ring thro' the Branches of the Trees ; 
"Leſs pleas'd I hear yon' murm'ring chryſtal Spring, 
Than to his Vocal Pipe young Damon ling, 


8 


Collin 


* P * 
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ollin, for Song renown'd ofer all the Plain, 

ing not in ſofter Notes His am rous Pain; 7 
Sure he, when Death untun'd his artful Breath, ' 

o Damon did his Pipe and Skill bequeath; 
CORTYDO®O N, 

O that th indulgent God of Verſe wou'd grant 
his Boon to Me, his earneſt Supplicant, 
hat my low Soul he wou'd vouchſafe t'inſpire 
ith Damon Portion of celeſtial Fire; | 
Then ſhou'd my bolder Muſe no longer brook 


\ loftier Flight her daring Wing ſhou'd try, 

nd with the Eagle mount the vaulted Sky; 
Then, Orphens-like, ſo ſweetly wou'd I mourn 

yy cruel Fate Favonia from us torn, 

Favonia ! loy'd by all, by all deplor'd, | 

ith ev'ry Grace adorn'd, and Virtue ſtor'd,) 
That ev'n th' infernal ſullen Pow'rs, who wield - 


Tho' hard as Adamant their Boſoms are, 

Wnmov'd, and deaf to ev'ry Vulgar Pray'r, 
ſhe melting Force of my perſuaſive, Lays _ 

uch Pity in their flinty Breaſts ſhou'd raiſe, 

hat they their Captive ſhou'd again reſtore, 

nd waft her back to the forſaken Shore; 


The flow'ry Meads, and humble Shepherd's Crook; | 


death's rigid Scepter, to my Plaints ſhou'd yield; 


y laſting Numbers.ſhou'd from Death retrieve 1 * 
The Nymph ; in them ſhe ſbou'd for ever lie. 


- 
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79 LTU CESAR 


Spoken at St. Paul's School, Fay. 27, 17127 


Hou'd Shakeſpear's Ghoſt return again to Light, 


And ſee us f his Ceſar here Tornigbt, 
How wou'd He ſmile to view our mimick Rage, 
And little Heroes ſtrut along the Stage? 
To ſee in Miniature his lofty Scenes 
Acted by beardleſs stateſmen i in their Teens . 


Vet our orevn Age may juttly plead our Cauſe,.. 
Procure gur. Pardon, if not gain Applauſe... 
In Great and Worthy Things, tb Attempt alone 
May claim ſome Portion of deſery d Renow-u. 
The Thirſt of Fame, the very Love of Praiſe, 
A Noble Generous Turn of Soul betrays: 
Tis this the panting Hero's Mind excites 
To Tasks of Glory, and his Toil requites, 
Twas Love of Fame, that Ceſar's Boſom fir'd 
With active Valour, and his Breaſt inſpird 


Oer the whole Globe t'extend the Roman Sway! * 


And make the diſtant Poles their Laws obey. 


ImpelV'd by This, what dauntleſs Souls can dare, 
Let matchleſs Marl6'rongh's mighty Deeds declare; 
Great Marlborough ! in whole accompliſh'd Mind 
All Ceſar, but his Vices, we may find; 
| ny , in a juſter Cauſe, and not his Own, 

aa 8 Conduct and his Courage ſhown: 


cg SE 
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Yet not to Thirſt of Fame alone we owe 2 

eroic Actions, but to Beauty too: RV: 4 
Ofr your Reſiſtleſs Charms, ye ſhining Fair, 

n worthy Deeds may-juſtly claim a Share; _ 
ve oft? the noble Martial Flame inſpires, g 
and at your Eyes the Hero's Boſom fires, | 


Vho for your Smiles does Honour's Paths purſue, 
\nd conquers Nations, but to conquer you, 


— — 


| 
| 
1 
| 


[ Eliver'd i in a dull and lifeleſs Strain, , 
The beſt Diſcourſes no Attention gain; 
or if the Orator ſeems half aſleep, 
|| ſcarce his Auditors from Snoring _ 


r * — ͤ à)— 


b LA, offering ro tell the [ 
Author his Fortune. - | 


j 
LO E. You well thy fubti Egg my Po, | 1 

Which, whether good or bad, from you Guts Hove | 

ith needleſs Care you ſearch the Stars and Skies; * 
o Stars can influence Me, but thoſe bright e 4} 
he Gods, that govern by Supreme Decree, "44 
a their. — . Events foreſee. 
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On Arithmetic and Geometry. 


AIL heav'aly Pair! by whoſe conſpiring Aid 
1 The beauteous Fabrick of the World was made! 
Led on by You, audacious Men forget 
The narrow Bounds by envious Nature ſet ; 
To yon' bright Manſions ſoar with happy Flight, | 
Survey the Starry Realms, and range thro' Worlds of 
3 —. Bree ener 


1 
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Occaſion d by reading an inſipid Satyr again 
Sir Richard Steele, Intitled, Inftru&ion 


to a Painter. Written ex tempore, in 
--#be Year 1713. 4 ac ea <a) —ͤ— — 


Leet on the living Canvas be expreſt; 
There let an Aſs a Satyt's Viſard wear, 
Conſpicuous by uncommon Length of Ear, 
Whilſt on the Ground a feeble Lion feels. - - - - 
The-Coward Fury of his ſpurning Heels. | a 


— 4 


Written under an O A K. 
Hut. friendly Plant! beneath the Shade 
By whoſe wide-ſpreading Branches made, 


Extended on the Graſs along, 
I meditate my careleſs Song, 


Provok 


Provok'd by Birds that tune their Lays, 
\nd Winds that whiſper in-thy Sprays. 
hen I ſurvey thy ſtately Head, 
d aged Trunk with Moſs o'er{pread, 
ivicder Thoughts enrich my Brain, 
and lift me to a loftier Strain 
hus “ Mona's Bards receiv d of old 
The Secrets they the People told, 
 W\hilt whiſp'ring Genii of the Air 
; offMWnſpir'd the Truths, they did declare. 
ou'd I compoſe a deathleſs Song, 
Like Thee Majeſtick, Lofty, Strong; 
o Thee my grateful Muſe ſnou d raiſe} _ 
Some Trophy worthy of thy Praiſe; 
ith fadeleſs Leaves thy Head ſhou'd crown, 
nd make thee Equal in Renown, , 
o Royal + Charles's Starry Tree, 
hat twinkles o'er the Southern Sea. 
I'd tell how Fove's Imperial Mind 
as pleas'd with thy Majeſtic Kind; _ 
Who from the Thunder's blaſting Stroke 
Does ſtill exempt his favour d Oak; 
And Oaken Wreaths the Brows did grace 
Of Victors in the duſty Race: » 
But this my Verſe in vain wou'd ſtrive; 
My Verſe, which. cannot Thee ſurvive, 


* The Iſle of Angleſey, ferquented by the Druids; 


t Dr. Halley has diſtinguiſb d one of the Southern Confiellatiom 
— MW the Name 8 ti Robur Carolinum, or Charles“? Oak, 
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TOA * 

EARL of Ros cou MOR; 

Qceafron'd by his Eſſay on Tranſlated Ver 
From the Latin of Mr. Charles Dryden. 


; * 1+ 

HAT happy Britain boaſts her tuneful Race, « — 

And Laurel Wreaths her peaceful Temples grace, . Ate 

The Honour and the Praiſe is Juſtly due, « Sh; 
To You alone, Illuſtrious Earl! to You. « B 

For ſoon as Horace with his artful Page, « = 


By Thee explain'd, had taught the liſt ning Age; 
Of brighteſt Bards aroſe a skilful Train, « 6 
Who ſweetly ſung in their Immortal Strain. 


No more content great May's Steps to trace, | — 
New Paths we ſearch, and tread unbeaten Ways, 7 
Ye Britons then triumphantly rejoice ; 

And with loud Peals and. one conſenting Voice, « ( 


Applaud the Man, who does unrivall'd fit, 


The Sov reign-Fudge and Arbiter of Wit | 979 * 

. For, led by Thee; an endleſs Train Thall riſe W | 4 
Of Poets who ſhall climb Superior Skies; And 
Heroes and Gods in Worthy Verſe hall ing, , Not 
And tune to Homer's Lay the lofty String. 10 
Thy Works too, Soy'reign Bard! if right I ſee, " 


They ſhall tranſlate with Equal Majeſty; 
While with new Joy, thy happy Shade ſhall rove 
Thro' the bleſt Mazes of th' Elyzan Grove, 


4 Virgil „ 
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And wond'ring, in Britannia's rougher Tongue 
To find thy Heroes and thy Shepherds ung, ; 
Shall break forth in theſe Words: Thy favour'd Name, 
«© Great Heir and Guardian of the Mantuan Fame! 

« How ſhall my willing Gratitude purſue 

« With Praiſes large as to thy Worth are due? 

« Tho' taſteleſs Bardg, by Nature never taught, : E 
In wretched Rhymes diſguiſe my genuine Thought: 1] 
© Tho' Homer now the Wars of Godlike Kings, | 

In Ovid's ſoft enervate Numbers ſings ; | 
© Tuneful Silenus, and the Matchleſs Verſe "214-8 
That does the Birth of Infant Worlds rehearſe, 
„ Atones for All: By that, my reſcu'd Fame 
« Shall vie in Age with Nature's deathleſs Frame; 1 
* By Thee the learned Song ſhall nobly live, #33 
« And Praiſe from ev'ry Britiſh Tongue receive. = | 


* 


- 
" 
1 
. * 
* D _—_———— 2 — 
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© Give to thy daring Genius then the Rein, 
And freely launch into a bolder Strain, 

Nor with theſe Words my happy Spirit grieve 
* * The laſt good Office of thy Friend receive. 


On the firm Baſe of thine Immortal Lays, YI 
A nobler Pile to thy lov'd Maro raiſe; ' 
My Glory by thy Skill ſhall brighter ſhine, | 
with Native Charms and Energy Divine f 
Britain with juſt Applauſe the Work ſhall read, | 
And crown with fadeleſs Bays thy Sacred Head. | * 
Nor ſhall thy Muſe the Graver's Pencil need, | 1 
To draw the Heroe on his prancing Steed; 9 
Thy living Verſe ſhall paint th' imbattled Hoaſt, 
In bolder Figures than his Art can boaſt. 


* Cape dona exttema tuorum z The Motto te the Lord Roſ⸗ 
mmon*s Eſſay. | 2 4 WES 
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* While the low Tribe of Vulgar Writers ſtrive, 
« By mean falſe Arts to make their Verſions live, 
* Forfake the Text, and blend each Sterling Line, 
« With Comments foreign to my true Deſign; 

« My latent Senſe thy happier Thought explores, 
« And injur'd Maro to himſelf reſtores, 


* 


OF THE 
SEASONS proper for ANGLING 


HE Months, o'er which the nearer Sun diſplays 
His warmer Influence and directer 
Are moſt Propitious to the Angler's Toil, 
And crown his Labours with the largeſt Spoil. 


When Birds begin in brisker Notes to ſing, 
And hail with chearful Voice returning Spring; 
When Weſtern Winds in tepid Breezes fly, 

And bruſh with downy Wing the brighten'd Sky: 
When teeming Buds their verd'rous Iſſue yield, 
And with their tender Offspring grace the Fields 
Then let the Angler, with induſtrious Care | 
His guileful Arms and Implements prepare 

Break Winter's Truce, and wage the watry War. 


But, when Autumnal Blaſts have ſtrip'd the Wood, 
And o'er the Ground its yellow Honours e i 
When ſtormy Boreas reaſſumes his 
And with malignant Breath deforms the Fin, 
Til, by the Courſe of the revolving Ye, 
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The fairer Order of the Months returns, | 
And Nature with freſh Bloom her Face adorns. 

Then, ſoon as Morn has chas'd the Shades of Night, 

And ſtreak d the purple Eaſt with roſie Light; 

Soon as the Lark diſplays her early Wings, 

And to the fragrant Air her Matins ſings, 

The Angler, chearful with the Hopes of Prey, 

Takes to the reeking Brook his dewy Way. 


* 


— 


PSALM XCII. Paraphras d. 


Ger Sov'reign of the World, thy glorious Name 
And boundleſs Praiſe, I ever will proclaim. 

Whether the Morn with riſing Light inveſt, 

Or Night with fable Shades o erſpread the Eaft; 

The ſmiling Morn thy bounteous Love ſhall hear, 43 

And liſt ring Night thy conſtant Truth revere: | 

The Lute and Harp ſhall join my willing Voice, . = 

And the loud Cymbal add its tuneful Noiſe. 

Whilſt in my Mind thy matchleſs Deeds I weighs, 

and all thy Works in filent Thought ſurvey, 

he pleaſing Theme my raviſh'd Boſom fires, 

ind facred Hymns ſpontaneouſly inſpires! 

by Greatneſs who can tell! or who can trace 

The Wiſdom of thy providential Ways! 

Yet will audacious Man preſume to blame 

by Conduct, and aſperſe thine awful Name. 

ike ſome green Herb, which on the ſpringing Mead, 

by Genial Show'rs refreſh'd, uprears its Head, 

he Wicked ſeem awhile ; but Vengeance due 

Pon quells their Pride, and blaſts the guilty Crew: . 

put Thou art ſtill the fame: Thou ne er canſt know 
be Changes that affect this World below, = f 

Cz Thine 
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Thine Enemies, O God! an Impious Band, 

Shall periſh ſoon by thy deſtroying Hand. 

Mean- while the Righteous, like the goodly Height 
Of the fair Palm, ſhall Alouriſh to the Sight; 

Or like a Cedar, that Majeſtic grows - 

On Lebanon, and wide extends its Boughs. 

The Tree, that in thy Temple's Courts ſhall ſhoot 
Deep in the hallow'd Ground its ſpreading Root, 
Loaded with Fruits, with fadeleſs Bloſſoms gay, 
Shall flouriſh ſtill, nor ever know Decay. 

With ſuch abundant Favour Thou wilt bleſs 

Thoſe who thy venerable Name confeſs, 

That all the Nations ſhall be forc'd to own 

Thy perfect Laws, and worſhip at thy Throne. 


— — 


PS ALM CXLVI. Paraphras d. 


I. 
N pious Hymns and conſecrated Lays, 
Whilſt vital Streams my beating Veins ſhall ſwell, 
Great Author of the World! thy deathleſs Praiſe, 
And glorious Deeds, my joyful Tongue ſhall tell, 
II. ; 
Let not thy Heart a fond Aſſurance place 
In any Earthly Monarch's fax'ring Smile; 
Nor from the Mortal Aid of Human Race 
With Hopes of Laſting Bliſs thy Soul beguile. 
1 III. | 
Soon to their Native Duſt return again 
» The Sons of Men, at Death's Impartial Call; 
Then vaniſh into Air their Counſels vain, 
And to the Ground their Empty Projects fall, 


Tu 
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IV. 

Thrice happy He, that on th' Eternal King 
For Succour and Defence alone relies, 


And Safe beneath the Shadow of his Wing 
Serenely ſits, and threatning Ills defies. 
. 
Him all Things both in Heav'n and Earth obey, 
Their Great Creator and Almighty Lord ; 
Sooner the Sun from his fixt Courſe may ſtray, 
Than 1/rael's God forget his Sacred Word. 
VI. 
The Lord aſſerts the poor Man's rightful Cauſe, 
And frees from tort'ring Bonds the Pris'ner's Feet, 
Reſcues the Helpleſs from th' Oppreſſor's Jaws, 
And ſatisfies the hungry Soul with Meat. 
VII. 
The Blind, in Mercy He reſtores to Sight, 
New. Health and Vigour on the Sick beftows; 
But in the Righteous is his Chief Delight ; 
On them his ever-ſtreaming Favour flows, 
VIII. 


He to the Stranger, Widow, Orphan, proves 

A faithful Friend, a Husband, Father kind; 
And far from each the Miſchiefs He removes, 
And guileful Wrongs by Impious Men defign'd, 

IX. 

hy King, O Sion! ſhall for Ever reign; 
No End ſhall his Eternal Empire know, 
ong as their Place the Stars of Heav'n maintain, 
And Rivers to the thirſty Ocean flow, 
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A Deſcription of a Summer-Night 


in the COUNTRY. 


Tretch'd on his homely Bed, the weary'd Hind 
Now ſleeps ſecure; no Cares diſturb his Mind: 
No Uſe of Down or Opiate Drugs he knows 
His wholeſom Labour gives a ſweet Repoſe. 
The Beaſts and Birds are now retir'd to Reſt, 
Thoſe to their graſſy Couch, Theſe to their Neſt, 
The Winds too are aſleep, and ſcarcely move 


| Thro' the ſtill Horrour of the gloomy Grove. 


Now pearly Dews refreſh the gelid Air, 

And kindly Nature's vital Juice repair. 

All's huſh'd; and univerſal Silence reigns, 

Swe where the mournful Nightingale complains, 
Or where the wakeful Dog affrighted howls 

At the ſhrill Screeking of foreboding Owls. 
Deckt with unrivall'd Beams, the filver Moon 

Has wheel'd her rolling Orb to Night's pale Noon, 
Temp'ring the Darkneſs with fo bright a Ray, 

As might almoſt compare with that of Day; 
Whilſt thouſand leſſer Lights with Her combine, 
And All in one united Splendour ſhine. 

Nor Heav'n alene thoſe radiant Beauties knows; . 
Each Buſh with num'rous living Spangles glows, 
Diffuſing all around a Luſtre far, 

Such as might guide the wand'ring Traveller. 

As if a Show'r of Stars from yonder Sky 

Had fall'n, and Earth deſign'd with Heay'n to vie. 


928 82 
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A Paraphraſe on PRO V. VIII. 
| eginning at Ver. 10. 


W of Good or Excellent is found 

Within the Compaſs of this ſpacious Round, 
Compar'd with iſdom, ne Regard can claim ; 
With Her compar'd, can ſcarce deſerve a Name. 
Not half ſo Beauteous is the dawning Light; 

Not half fo Fair the Stars that gild the Night. 

In vain the Gems of Ophir's favour'd Coaſt 

Their dazled Luſtre in her Preſence boaſt : 

Gay Orient Pearls-and Gold in vain diſplay 

Their vanquiſh'd Glories in her brighter Day. 

Before Her, brilliant DYmones dimly ſhine, 

And bluſhing Rubies own her Worth divine. 

Richer and Happier He, whoſe hallow'd Breaſt 

Of Wiſdom's ſacred Treaſures is poſſeſs d, 

Than if he Monarch reign'd, of all the wealthy Eaſt, 
The Juſt, by iſdom's righteous Precepts led, 

The peaceful Paths of Life ſecurely tread, 

The dang'rous Rocks of Vice with Safety ſhun, 

And Virtue's pleaſant Courſe ſerenely run. 


Artiſts by Her their ſubtle Works deviſe : 
Tis She, with Counſel Sage inſtructs the Wiſe: 
'Tis She, who-teaches Princes to command 
By wholeſome Laws, and guides the Scepter'd Hand. 


Before th Eternal Mind, who dwells on high, 
Hung up the ſpangled Curtains of the Sky, 
With wond'rous Skill Earth's firm Foundations laid, 
Or ſcoop'd the watry Deep's capacious Bed; . 
Before their tow ring Heads the Mountains rear d, 
Or ſhady Woods and open Lawns appear d; 
C 4 Erg 
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Ere bubling Springs and Fountains had begun 

Thro painted Meads in Chryſtal Streams to run; 

Ere chearful Verdwe cloath'd the Naked Field, 

Or barren Vales did blooming Odors yield, 

Wiſdom with uncreated Splendor ſhone, | 
And ſpread her Beams around th' Almighty's Throne, 
Joyous before the Sov'reign Preſence play'd, 

Who with Delight Immenſe her heav'nly Form ſuryey'd! 


And when this Univerſe with perfect Art I 

e rais'd, and caſt in Order ev'ry Part; 4 
he Spheres, that roll their ſteady Courſe above, 
Prepar'd, and taught the Planets where to move; 


When Laws He to the ſwelling Ocean gave, 1 
And bound in Ropes of Sand the raging Wave; 7 
To wand' ring Clouds their airy Flight aſſigu d. 4 
And, whence to blow, inform'd the ſweepy Wind, 9 
Wiſdom Supreme did o'er the Whole preſide, Hz 


And in his awful Work the ſacred Founder guide, 


„„ _ 
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| 75 | 
Sir Richard Blackmore, 
! ON HIS | 
Poem, entitled, CREATION. 


— 


mn 


Hic canit errautem Lunam Soliſque labores, 5 
Unde hominum genus, & pecudes, unde imber, & ignes, 
Ardturum, pluviaſque Hyadas, geminoſque Triones : 

uid tantum Oceano properent ſe tingere Soles 
Hyberni, vel que tardis Mora Noctibus obſtet. Virg. 


Reſs'd in the Charms of Wit and Fancy, long 
The Muſe has pleas'd us with her Syren Song; 
But weak of Reaſon, and deprav'd of Mind, 
Too oft on vile, ignoble Themes we find 
The wanton Muſe her Sacred Art debaſe, 
Forgetful of her Birth and heav'nly Race 3 
Too oft her flatt'ring Songs to Sin entice, 
And in falſe Colours deck deluſive Vice; 
Too oft She condeſcends, in Servile Lays, 
The undeſerving Rich and Great to praiſe, 
Theſe beaten Paths thy Loftier Strains refuſe | 
With juſt Diſdain, and Nobler Subjects chuſe: 
Fir'd with Sublimer Thoughts, thy daring Soul 
Wings her aſpiring Flight from Pole to Pole, 
Obſer ves the Footſteps of a Pow'r Divine, 
Which in each Part of Nature's Syſtem ſhine, 7 
e Cs Surveys 
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Surveys the Wonders of this Beauteous Frame, | 
And ſings the Sacred Source, whence all Things came. 


But O! what Numbers ſhall I find, to tell 
The mighty Tranſports which my Boſom ſwell, 
Whilſt, guided by thy tuneful Voice, I ſtray 
Thro' Radiant Worlds, and Fields of Native Day, 
Wafted from Orb to Orb, unweary'd fly 
Thro' the blue Regions of the yieldi 12 Sky, 
See how the Spheres in Stated Courſes roll, 
And view the juſt Compoſure of the Whole ! 


Such were the Strains by ancient Orpheus ſung, 
To ſuch, Muſaus heav'nly Lyre was ſtrung 3 
Exalted Truths in Learned Verſe they told, 

And Nature's deepeſt Secrets did unfold : 
How at th' Eternal Mind's Omnific Call, 

Yon' Starry Arch, and this Terreſtrial Ball, 
The briny Wave, the blazing Source of Light, 
And the wan Empreſs of the ſilent Night, 
Each in its Order roſe, and took its Place, 
And fill'd with recent Forms the vacant Space; 


How rolling Planets trace their deſtin'd Way, Ye 
Nor in the Waſtes of pathleſs Ather ftray; : N. 
How the Pale Moon with Silver Beams adorns Ol 


Her changeful Orb, and gilds her ſharpen'd Horns; 
How the Vaſt Ocean's ſwelling Tides obey 


Her diſtant Reign, and own her watry Sway Ly 
How erring Floods their circling Courſe maintaig, Bu 
Supply'd by conſtant Succours Rom the Main; Hi 
Whilſt to the Sea the refluent Streams reftore At 
The Liquid Treaſures, which She lent before; C 


What dreadful Veil obſcures the Solar Light, 
And Fhœbe's dar ken d Face conceals from mortal Sight. 


Tby 


Thy 
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Thy Learned Muſe I with like Pleaſure hear 
The Wonders of the Leſſer World declare, 
Point out the various Marks of Skill Divine, 
Which thro” its complicated Structure ſhine, 

In tuneful Verſe the Vital Current trace 

Thro? all the Windings of its mazy Race, 

And tell how the rich purple Tide beſtows 
Vigour and kindly Warmth, where-cer it flows; 
By what Contrivance of Mechanic Art 

The Muſcles Motion to the Limbs impart ; 

How, at th' Imperial Mind's impulſive Nod, 

Th' obedient Spirits throꝰ the Nervous Road 

Find to their Fibrous Cells the ready way, 

And the high Dictates of the Will obey ; 

From how Exact and Delicate a Frame 

The channell'd Bones their nimble Action claim 
With how much Depth and Subtilty of Thought 
The curious Organ of the Eye is wrought; 

How from the Brain their Root the Nerves derive, 
And Senſe to ev'ry diſtant Member give. 


Th' extenſive Knowledge You of Man enjoy, 
You to a double Uſe of Man employ; 
Nor to the Body is your Skill confin d, 
Of Error's worſe Diſeaſe You heal the Mind, 


No longer ſhall the hardy Atheiſt praiſe 
Lucretins piercing Wit and Philoſophic Lays; 
But, by Your Lines convinc'd and charm'd at once, 
His impious Tenets ſhall at length renounce, 
At length to Truth and Eloquence hall yield, 
Confeſs himſelf ſubdu d, and wiſely quit the Field 
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The FirTH ODE of the Fouxrn 


Book of Horace. 


Imitated, and Humbly Inſcrib'd 


70 the K I N G. 


Printed in the Vear 1714. 


— 


. euro Letentur ut omnia Sæclo. 


— 
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*. 3-00 long, Illuſtrious PRINCE, does Britain mou 
Her abſent Monarch and her Widow'd Throne; 
From our expecting Shores no longer ſtay, 
But to thy People come with promis'd Speed away. 
+ On Albion riſe with thine auſpicious Light, 
And with Thy Preſence bleſs our longing Sight: 
Thy Preſence, like the ſweet Approach of Spring, 
New Life and Joy will to thy Subjects bring. 
When Thou art here the jocund Hours will run 


On ſmoother Feet, and brighter ſhine the Sun. 


With ſuch Impatience, and ſuch ſtrong Deſires, 


Britain her Roy al Hanover requires, 


* Divis orte bonis, of time Romulæ 
Cuſtos gentis, abes jam nimium diu: 
Maturum reditum pollicitus Patrum 
Sancto Concilio, redi. 
t Lucem redde tuz, Dux bone, patiiz 
Inſtar veris enim vultus abi tuus 
Affulſit populo, gratior it dies, 
Et Soles melius nitent. 
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* As the fond Mother on the winding Shores 
Th' Arrival of her Darling Son explores, 
whom adverſe Winds, in ſome far diſtant Clime; | 
Detain from her Embrace beyond th' appointed Time. | 
Protected by Thy Tutelary Care, ee” | h 
4 


Virtue and Plenty ſhall their Heads uprear : 
Each uſeful Art beneath Thy Guardian Hand . 
Shall Aouriſh, and adorn our happy Land, | 4» 

+ The chearful Swain ſhal] till his fertile Farm, _ © "— 
And tend his Flocks, ſecure from Martial Harm: W 
+ The Merchant o'er the peaceful Seas ſhall roam, 2 
And bring the Wealth of diſtant India home. | 1 
[| Returning Faith and Truth again ſhall ſmile, 5 
(Virtues late baniſh'd from our wretched Iſſe,) --3M 
Whilſt Civil Diſcord, Strife and Party-Hate, 

No longer ſhall diſtract the jarring State; 1 
But, urg'd by Thee, ſhall wing their haſty Flight, 1 
And ſeek the Shelter of their Native Night. bo 
$ GEORGE on the Throne Eſtabliſh'd, who will feat 4 
Th' Jberian Sword, or dread the Gallic Spear? | | 
Th' Berian, and the ſuppliant Gaul unite | - 
To court his Friendſhip, and confeſs his Right, = 


d A 6.4 
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* Ut Mater juvenem, quem Notus invido 1 
Flatu Carpathii trans maris zquora | i 
Cunctantem ſpatio longiùs annuo , | 
Dulci diſtinet a Domo, 
Votis ominibuſque & precibus vocat z | 
a Curyo nec faciem littore demovet: 1 
f Sic, deſideriis icta fidelibus, 
Quærit patria Cæſarem. 
f Tutus bos etenim rura' perambulat: 
Nutrit rura Ceres, almaque Fauſtitas: 
t Pacatum volitant per mare navitz : 
||Culpari metuit Fides. 
$ Quis Parthum paveat? Quis gelidum Scythen.— 
ew—[ncolumi Czſarc? Quis ferz 


Bellum curct Ibetiæ ? 
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Where fragrant Jes'min, or the ſpreading Vine, 
Their tender Boughs in verdant Arches twine; 
Each faithful Briton ſhall ſecurely fit, 

And GEORGE's Praiſe with grateful Tongue repeat, 
Whilſt Bowls ot flowing Wine move nimbly round, 
With fervent Vows for GEORGE's Welfare crown'd, 
Each o'er the chearful Glaſs his Name ſhall blend 

With his Loy'd Miſtreſs, or his Boſom Friend, 

Whilſt thus he prays, “ Long, Long, may Britain know 


*The Bleſſings which from GEORGE's Sceptre flow: 


“ Her vain Attempts may buſie Faction ceaſe, 
t. Nor offer to moleſt our Soy'reign's Sacred Peace, 


* Condit quiſque diem collibus in ſuis, 
Te multa prece, te proſequitur mero 
Defuſo pateris; & Laribus tuum 

Miſcet nomen 

tLongas 6 utinam, Dux bone, Ferias 
Præſtes Heſperiz, dicimus, &c. 


* 


1 2 —— 


On the Prodigies, which attended our + 
Bleſſed Saviour's Orucifxcion. | ; 


— 
— — 


Mt T 


Aſpice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 
Terraſque, tractuſque maris, cœlumque profundum. Virg, 


— „ 


EE! how the Globe heaves with convulſive Throes, 
Whilſt gaping Sepulchres their Wombs diſcloſe. 
From their ſound: Sleep the Riſing Dead awake, 
And the dirk Manſions of the Grave forſake, 
Gaz d at, in Publick Streets they walk along, 
And mix promiſcuous with th *aſtoniſh'd Throng. 


: 
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Well may ſt Thou quake, O Earth! and Agonixe, 
And with thy Dying Maker Sympathie; 
For Never, ſince his firſt Omnific Call 
Produce'd from Nothing thy Capacious Ball ; 
Since Rolling Time began his Infant Age, 
So dire a Scene was acted on thy Stage! 
Well may't Thou tremble, and thy Ruin fear, 
When Him, whoſe Pow'r upholds thy pond'rous Sphere, 
(Horrid, Amazing View!) Thou ſee'ſt expire, 
Beneath the Weightier Load of his Great Father's Ire! 


Refuſes to difpenſe his wonted Light, 

And threatens to the World an Everlaſting Night! 
No Beam of Glory now his Head adorns, 

In fable Shades his Maker's Death he mourns; 

To ſuch a Deed, he dares not lend a Ray, 

But turns, Aghaſt, his lucid Eye away. 

This ſtrange Eclipſe, againſt Heav'n's facred Laws, 
Aſtronomers admire, but little dream the Cauſe, 


The ſickly Sun, grown Dim with pale Affright, 5 


Nature in gloomy Weeds her ſelf arrays, 
And Homage due, to her Great Author pays, 
His Fall, ſhe fears, portends her Obſequies, 
And ſhudders with Chill Horror, when he dies, 
O Nature! Lay thy Cauſeleſs Fears aſide; 
To Save, and not Deſtroy the World, He di'd! 
. And when the Hour, prefix'd by Fate, ſhall come; 
At which Thou muſt receive thy Final Doom ; 
I When waſteful Flames thy Maſly Spheres ſhall burn, 
And to rude Chaos All again return; 
As Chymiſts purge by Fire the Bullion Oar, 
He'll raiſe thy ruin'd Frame, more Beauteous than before. 


An 


| To Mr. Jaber Hughes, 


i On his Tranſlation of Claudian's Rape of Pro- 


l _ —— — 
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An EJACULATION, 


God! What Eloquence of Mortal Sound 

Can paint che Glories, that in Thee are found? 
Who can in Worthy Strains proclaim Thy Praiſe, 
Or ſing of Thee in Undegrading Lays? 
Whilſt 1 behold the Spleadors of thy Face, 
And the Perfections of thy Nature trace, 
Fir'd with Delight, my panting Boſom plows, 
My bounding Blood with brisker Motion flows, 
Diſſolv'd in Raptures of Immortal Love, 


| I ſeem to antedate the Joys above ! 


| 94 


2 e 
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| ſerpine, and the Epiſode of Sextus and Erictbe 


10 from Lacan's Pharſalia. 
| 


| ; Written in the Year 1714. 


ONG did the finiſh'd Works of Rome and Greece - 
The Learned with their hidden Treaſure pleaſe, 
Ere any Writer, of a later Date, 
The Matchleſs Pieces ventur'd to Tranſlate. 
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The drudging Pedants, that at firſt aroſe, 
Conſtru'd the Ancients into chiming Proſez 
Guiltleſs of Genius and Poetick Hear, 

Founder'd in Verſe and crept with hobbling Feetz 
A faint Reſemblance heavily delign'd, 

But all the Life and Beauty left behind. 


He, 
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He, that an Author can interpret well, 

uſt in his Breaſt th' infectious Rapture feel; 

is Fancy warm'd with the ſame * Fire, 

That did his you Original inſpire. 


Theſe needful Talents were in Dryden found, 
Dryden! with ever living Laurels crowyn'd; 
a his Tranſlation, like Himſelf appears 
be Mantuan Bard, unhurt by rowling Years; 
Still in their native Charms his Numbers ſhine, 
armonious ſtill, Majeſtick and Divine © || 
When Dryden's Strains employ our raviſh'd Ear, N | 
e ſeem the Language of the Gods to hear $i 
Sach Muſick warbles in his tuneful Song, 4 
So ſweet his Verſe, ſo delicate and ſtrong! 


With rival Art, my Much-lov'd Friend, You tread bl 
In the bright Footſteps of th' illuſtrious Dead. | 
If Claudian in the Britiſh Tongue had wrote, * 
He cou'd not better have expreſs'd his Thought, -—- 
Nor in more happy Diction have diſplay'd ; | 
Th' Infernal Rape of the Celeſtial Maid. "I 
Thus finely told, the well-wrought Fable charms | 
Each liſt ning Ear, and ev'ry Fancy warms, | 
A thouſand Beauteous Images ariſe, 4 | 

| 
| 
| 


And fill the Soul with ever- newy Surprize. 


Now rais'd aloft to Ztna's flaming Crown, 
We look on the contiguous Valleys down; 
The pleaſing Scene a lovely Proſpect yields 

Of blooming Meadows and enamell'd Fields. s | 
Here Proſerpine, amid the Nymphly Train, —_ 
Moves with ſuperior Grace upon the Plain; 
Thoughtleſs of Venus and her crafty Wiles, 
Gally She trips along, and Innocently ſmiles. 


'* Suits with the lofty Style of Epick Song. 


AY 
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Now to the Regions of the ſilent Dead, 


And grizly Plato's darkſom Realms convey d, 


Aſtoniſh'd we ſurvey the dreary Coaſts 

Of empty Shadows and of gliding Ghoſts; | 

Where Phlegethon his fi'ry Torrent rowls, V 
And with a tripple Yell fierce Cerb rus howls, 


Eriftho's helliſh Charms and Magick Skill 
Our Fancies next with trembling Horror fill, 
The juſt Deſcription of a Form ſo foul . 
Startles our Thoughts, and ſhocks our inmoſt Soul, 
Amaz'd we liſten, while the Poet tells k Ri 


The mighty Force of Herbs and mutter'd Spells; A 
How from her Orb they make the Moon deſcend, dari 
And in Mid-Heav'n th* enchanted Sun ſuſpend; t ſtre 


Cauſe ſudden Storms and Whirlwinds to ariſe, 
And bid the Thunder roar, along the cloudleſs Skies, 


We Here behold hew well the Britiſh Tongue 


Perhaps no living Language can be found, 
Where ſo much Force and Harmony abound. 
In vain the French their feeble Voice would raiſe 
To Nervous Numbers and Majeſtick Lays: 
From France we have a double Laurel won, 

By Us in Writing, as in Arms outdone: 

From Britain's Iſle the greateſt Heroes ſpring; 
Heroick Acts the Britons beſt can fing : 

None but an Addiſon's Immortal Strain 

Can worthily record a Marlborough's Campaign. 
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| A 
VERNAL HYMN, 
In PRAISE of the 


R E A T O R 


\ Riſe, my Muſe: Awake thy Sleeping Lyre, 
And fan with tuneful Airs thy languid Fire, 
daring Pinions rais'd, low Themes deſpiſe ; 
t ſtretch thy Wings in yon” bright azure Skies. 
not this chearful Prime, theſe Genial Days, 


Silence paſs, ſo friendly to thy Lays. 


Hark! how the Birds, on ev'ry blooming Spray, 

ih ſpritely Notes accuſe thy dull Delay: 

e how the Spring, adorn'd with gaudy Pride © 

id youthful Beauty, ſmiles on ev'ry Side 

ere painted Flow'rs in gay Confuſion grow; 

here chryſtal Streams in wild Meanders flow: ' 

de ſprouting Trees their leafy Honours wear, 

nd Zephyrs whiſper thro? the balmy Air. f 
things to Verſe invite. But, O! my Muſe, 

ut lofty Theme, what Subject wilt thou chuſe? 

be Praiſe of Wine let Vulgar Bards indite, 8 
d Love's ſoft Joys in wanton Strains recite; 
ith Nobler Thoughts do Thou my Soul inſpire, 
id with Diviner Warmth my Boſom fire. 


8. 
Thee, BEST and GREATEST! let my grateful 
rent of Univerſal Nature, praiſel 
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All things are full of Thee! Where · e er mine Eye Tt 
Is turn d, I till thy preſent Godhead ſpy! Int 
Each Herb the Footſteps of thy Wiſdom bears, 
And ev'ry Blade of Graſs thy Pow'r declares! 
As yon' clear Lake the pendent Image ſhows W 
Of ev'ry Flow'r that on its Border grows; Tt 
So, in the fair Creation's Glaſs, we find Ne 
A faint Reflection of th' Eternal Mind. A 
N An 
Whate'er of Goodneſs and of Excellence 
In Nature's various Scene accoſt the Senſe, 
To Thee alone their whole Perfection owe, Tc 
From Thee, as from their proper Fountain, flow. - 
: T 
Fair are the Stars, that grace the fable Night, In 
And Beauteous is the Dawn of Roſie Light; Tl 
Lovely the Proſpect, that each flow'ry Field, In 
Theſe limpid Streams and ſhady Foreſts yield: W 
To Thee compar'd, nor Fair the Stars of Night. ) 
Nor Beauteous is the Dawn of Roſie Light; s Ar 
Nor Lovely is the Scene, each flow'ry Field, In 
The limpid Streams and ſhady Foreſts yield, A 


Incapable of Bounds, above all Height, 

Thou art inviſible to Mortal Sight; T 
Thy-ſelf thy Palace! And, ſuſtain d by Thee, H 
All live and move in thy Immenſity. K 
Thy Voice Omnipotent did Infant-Day H 
Thro' the dark Realms of empty Space diſplay, * 
This glorious Arch of heav'nly Sapphire rear, C 
And ſpread this Canopy of liquid Air. 4 
Se 

R 

Fi 


At Thy Command, the Starry Hoſt, the Sun, 
And Moon, unerringly their Courſes run; 
Ceaſcleſs they move, Qbſequious to fullfil 
The Task aſſign'd by Thy Almighty Will. 
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Thy Vital Pow'r, diffus d from Pole to Pole, 
Inſpires and animates this ample Whole, 


If Thou wert Abſent, the Material Maſs 
Wou'd without Motion lie in boundleſs Space. 
The Sun, arreſted in his Spiral Way, 

No longer wou'd diſpenſe alternate Day; 
A breathleſs Calm wou'd huſh the ſtormy Wind, 
And a new Froſt the lowing Rivers bind, 


Whate'er, thro' falſe Philoſophy, is thought 
To be by Chance or Parent- Nature wrought, 
From Thee alone proceeds, With timely Rain 
Thou fate'ft the thirſty Field and ſpringing Grain, 
Inſpir'd by Thee, the Northern Tempeſts ſweep 
The bending Corn, and toſs the foamy Deep: 
Inſpir'd by Thee, the fofter Southern Breeze 
Wafts fragrant Odours thro the trembling Trees. 
By Thee conducted thro? the darkſom Caves 
And Veins of hollow Earth, the briny Waves 
In bubling Springs and fruitful Fountains riſe, 
And ſpout their {weeten'd Streams againſt the Skies. - 


By Thee, the Brutal Kind are taught to chuſe 
Their proper Good, and Noxious things refuſe; 
Hence each conforms his Actions to his Place, 
Knows to preſerve his Life, and propagate his Race. 
Hence the wiſe Conduct of the painful Bee; 

Who future Want does conſtantly foreſee, 

Contrive her waxen Cells with curious Skill, 

And with rich Stores of gather'd Honey fill. 

Hence the gay Birds, that ſport in fluid Air, 

Soft Neſts, to lodge their callow Young, prepare» 

Rear with unweari'd Toil the tender Brood, 3h 
From Harms protect, and furniſh em with Food, 


po 1 * , 
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But Man, whom thy peculiar Grace deſign d 

The Image of thine own Eternal Mind, 
Man, thy chief Favourite, Thou did'ſt inſpire 
With a bright Spark of thy Celeſtial Fire. 
Rich with a Thinking Soul, with piercing Eye = 
He views the ſpacious Earth and diſtant Sky; 
And ſees the various Marks of Skill Divine, 
That in each Part of Nature's Syſtem ſhine, 
Him therefore it becomes, in grateful Lays, 
To ſing his bounteous Maker's ſolemn Praiſe. 
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ON THE 


JEA CEL LENCY 


OF 


Divine Contemplation: 


HE Mind of Man is naturally de- 
B lighted with the Contemplation of 
8 [T © whatever is Beautiful and Excellent; 
NIN | 
and the greater and more ſublime 
1 S thoſe Perfections are, where with any 
| — Object is endued, the more exalted 
4d refined is the Pleaſure, which the Soul con- 
ſceives from the Contemplation of it. Now 
600 is a Being of Infinite Perfection and Ex- 
Kellence, in whom all the Rays of Goodneſs and 
Beauty which are ſcattered and diſperſed among 


jt therefore be imagin'd, but that the Contem- 
lation of ſo lovely and excellent an Object muſt 
X = ph prog and pleaſing to the Soul. That 
nfinity th 

| which 


he Creatures, concenter and are united. It can- 


e Divine 3 and Perfections, 


re 
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which by puzzling and embarraſſing the Under. 
ſtanding, might be thought to leſſen this Pleaſure, 
does really increaſe it. For the Mind is naturally 
pleaſed with the Speculation of what is Infinite, 
and loves to loſe it ſelf, as it were, in an unf 
thomable Depth. a 

The Grandeur and Magnificence of an Infinite 
Object affect it with an ineffable Complacency; 
Somewhat like that we take in beholding thi 
vaſt Expanſe of the Firmament, or the ſpaciouz 
Surface of the Ocean. Thus we find that tha 
Theorems in Geometry, which have a relation t 
Infinite, afford the greateſt Delight and Satisfaction 
to curious Minds: Such, for Example, as that d 
Torricellins, that a Solid of Infinite Length, m 
be equal to a Finite Quantity: Or thoſe wonder th 
ful Theorems about the Proportions of Infinig V 
Quantities, which Dr. Halley has publiſh'd in th 10 
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Philoſophical Tranſactions. But now, as the mo th 
Excellent Creatures with all their Attributes au an 
Perfections are but Finite, ſo 'tis impoſſible ti ab 
the Mind ſhould find this fort of Pleaſure in ii ba 
' Contemplation of them. Tis only in the A D: 
glorious Eſſence of the Creator, that it can ente in 
tain it ſelf with theſe unbounded Proſpects, 2 
be raviſh'd with the Speculation of - theſe Infinigy an. 
Grandeurs. e eee 253 83 DN. the 
But farther; As the Contemplation of the Dll W 
vine Attributes in themſelves, cannot but be ven un 
eful and entertaining; ſo That Delight mii ſub 
needs be exceedingly encreas'd, when we conlidgh me 
them with the Relation they bear to us, and hog Out 
they all, as it were, conſpire to render Us happy] afte 
as well as that Adorable Being to whoſe Eſſenq 4nd 
they belong. The Goodneſs of God makes a to 
his Attribates in ſome Senſe our own; in as mud leſs 


as it moves him to communicate ſuch a Share of 
them to Us, as the Narrowneſs of our created 
Capacities,can receive, and engages him to employ 
them all for our Advantage. | 
What Joy muſt it give a Man, to conſider that 
he is the Creature of a Being of infinite Wiſdom, 


Power, Goodneſs, and all other PerfeCtions ; - 
who made him with no other View, than that 


he might make him happy in the Enjoyment of 
Himſelf ; and will certainly one Day deliver him 
for Ever from all the Miſeries and Imperfections, 
under which he now labours, and admit him to 
a Participation of his own infinite Wiſdom and 
Happineſs! . | 
What Wound of Affliction can be ſo deep, as 
that this Sovereign Balſam will not heal it? What 
Weight of Sorrow ſo pat ( as this ſtrong Con- 
ſolation will not enable a Man to bear? What 
tho? at preſent we live in a State of. Ignorance 
and Miſery, baniſh'd from our Native Country 


above, the Region of beatified Spirits, into this 


barren and uncomfortable World ; when in a few 


ay we ſhall return thither again; and live there 
in 


liſs and Security for Ever. 

The Soul thirſts after an Inſinite Good, nor can 
any thing Leſs fully ſatisfy its Deſires. Were 
there nothing for us to enjoy beyond what this 
World can afford, we might juſtly deplore the 
unhappy Frame of our Natures, which would 
ſubject us to a fatal Neceſſity of being miſerable, 
merely thro' the Difproportion of our Deſires to 
our Enjoyments. Our own unſatisfy'd Longings 
after farther Good would become our Torment; 
and To be Immortal, would be To be condemn'd 
to pine away Eternity in the Anguiſh of a Hope 
leſs, yet Fervent and Unextinguilh'd Love. Tis 
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GOD only, who can give perfect Repoſe and 
Contentment to the Soul; who can fill all its Ca- 
acities, and ſatisfy all its moſt enlarged Deſires! 
n Him is an immenſe Ocean of Good ! an infi- 
nite Treaſure of Beauty and Perfection! a never- 
failing Spring of Bliſs, which the Soul will never 
be able to exhauſt throughout all the Ages of E- 
ternity! Since therefore the Soul is conſcious to 
her ſelf, that ſhe deſires an Infinite Good, and that 
ſhe cannot be happy but in the Fruition of it; how 
is it poſſible that ſhe ſhould duly contemplate the 
glorious Attributes and Perfections of the Deity, 
without feeling her ſelf tranſported with the moit 
raviſhing Joy ! In Him ſhe finds ſomething really 
exiſting, ſufficient to ſatisfy all her moſt craving 
Appetites, and commenſurate to her largeſt Wiſhes; 
and is pleaſingly convinced, that That unquench- 
able Thirſt which ſhe feels in her ſelf after Good, 
was not given her to make her Miſerable, but'to 
render her capable of the Sublimeſt Happineſs. 
She looks upon God as her natural Portion and 
Inheritance; and upon every Perfection and Ex- 
cellence ſhe diſcovers in him, as a Treaſure, in 
the Poſſeſſion and Enjoyment of which, ep Bu 
templation and Love, ſhe ſhall one Day become 
Happy. 
-4 beſides the Delight and Couſolation, which 
the Mind receives from a due Contemplation of 
GOD, and the Divine Attributes, there is till a 
farther Advantage to be reap'd from this Angeli- 
cal Exerciſe; and That is the moralizing our 
Souls, and regulating our Wills and Afﬀections. 
Nothing has a more direct Tendency to this, than 
Divine Contemplation. This reñnes and elevates 
our Affections; and inſpires us with a certain 
Dignity of Mind and Virtuous Pride, ww 
es 
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makes us deſpiſe the low Pleaſures of Senſe, and 
raiſes us above this CT Scene of things. 
This teaches us, that thoſe Divine Faculties of 
our Souls, Reaſon and Underſtanding, were not 
iven us merely to purvey for the Pleaſures and 
eceſſities of the Body, and to contrive the Means 
of ſupporting for a while a wretched periſhing 
Being; but to render us capable of contemplatin 
_ enjoying Him, whom to know is Eterna 
ife ! | 
Tis the Opinion of many Divines, that the 
clear Viſion of God, which beatified Souls ſhall 
enjoy, will have ſo powerful an Influence upon 
them, as to conſtrain them, by a certain happy 
Neceflity, to Goodneſs. If this be true, we 
ought in Reaſon to conclude, that an aſſiduous 
Contemplation of God muſt have a proportionable 
Effect upon the Soul, and at leaſt very ſtrongly 
incline, tho“ not abſolutely neceſſitate it, to be 
Virtuous. And indeed, it cannot well be other- 
x- Wl wiſe; for, as he that keeps continually in View 
in I both his Duty it ſeif, and the Reafons and Mo- 
n- tives of it, can ſcarcely do otherwiſe than perform 
ne it; ſo it is impoſſible that a Man ſhould attentive- 
ly contemplate the Divine Nature and Attributes, 
ch and yet be ignorant either of his Duty, or the Mo- 
of tives to it. How ſhould He, who keeps up in 
1a bis Mind a lively Senſe of his living and acting un- 
li- der the Eye, and in the continual Preſence of a juſt 
Zur and powerful God, who will not ſuffer the Tranſ- 
ns. greſſors of his righteous Laws to go unpuniſh'd, 
jan © nor let the Obſervers of them paſs unrewarded, - 
tes find in his Heart to fin againſt Him? Tis only 
ain becauſe we do not attend to theſe weighty Truths 
ich as we ought, that they have ſo little Influence on 
kes Our Hearts and Lives. If we never reflect on 
N D 3 theſe 
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theſe things, they will have no more Effect upon 
us, than it they were not at all ; and the only way 
to make them of real Uſe to the purifying our 
Hearts, and reforming our Lives, is to fix and 
rivet them in our Minds, by frequent and ſerious 
Contemplation. | 


_—_— 


| A | 
DEMONSTRATION 
Of the BEING of 


One Eternal G O D. 


PROPOSITION I. 


HERE is ſome Independent Being, or Being 
that exiſts of himſelf without any External 
Cauſe. The contrary to this is a Contradiction. 
For if all things that exiſt are Cauſed, then all 
things muſt needs be Cauſed by Nothing ; that is, 
Not be Cauſed. e 

| * II. 


This Independent Being muſt be Abſolutely- 
neceſſary. For, Nothing can ceaſe to Be, but by 
the Sublation of That, on which it depends. The 
Denial of this, is a formal Contradiction. There- 
fore a LI depends on Nothing, cannot 


poſſibly not or is Abſolutely-neceſlary. . 
f 0 III. It 


o 
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III. 
n 
y It muſt imply a Contradiction, to ſuppoſe the 
_ Non-exiſtence of this Abſolutely-neceſlary Being. 


d This is plain. For to ſuppoſe, That an Abſo- 
18 lutely-neceſſary Being is. not; is to ſuppoſe, That 
a Being which cannot but Be, is not. | 


IV. 


— There can be but One Abſolutely-neceſſary Be- 
ing. For if there were two or more Abſolute- 
ly-neceflary Beings, it would be no ContradiQi- 
on, to ſuppoſe Either of them to exiſt without 

N the other: Becauſe, by that Suppoſition, they 

would have no Dependence upon one another; 
and conſequently Both of them might Succeflive- 
ly be ſuppoſed not to Be, withour any Contra- 
diction. The Contrary to which, was before 
ſhewn to be the Property of an Abſolutely-neceſ- 
ſary Being. 5 


Since there can be but One Independent Neeeſ- 
ſary Being, it follows; That all Beings which 
exiſt, but One, are Cauſed and Dependent. ' 

. VI. 
n. IT berefore all other Beiugs muſt have been 
all Cauſed, Originally, by the One Uncauſed and 
18, Independent Being. e 
| VII. 


| Since it appears, by Mathematical Demonſtra- 

y- tion, That no Particle of Matter, how ſmall ſo- 

by ever, can poffibly be One Simple Being, this Ori- - 

hel ginal Independent Being cannot be Matter. 

re- | VIII. 

ot And ſince Matter, and many diltin& Cogitative 
Beings do exiſt, it follows; That all Matter, and 

It D 4 all 
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all Minds, but One, were Cauſed or Created by 
this One Independent Being; Which therefore (b 
that Metaphyfical Axiom, That the Caufe mu 
contain in it ſelf all the Reality or Entity, which 
is in its Effect,) muſt include in himſelf all the 
real Properties both of Mind and Matter, toge- 
ther with a Power of producing thoſe Beings ; 
— conſequently be a moſt Wiſe and Powerful 
Being. 


—— — 


2 — 


QN THE 


Continual Improvement 
OF THE | 
Underſtandings of Beatified Spirits. 
Occafion'd by reading the Spectator, N 111. 


HEN it is affirm'd, That the Underſtand- 
ings of the Bleſſed, in a future State, will 
be improving and enlarging themſelves for Ever, 
we are not to underſtand This, as if their natural 
Capacity or Power of Underſtanding would con- 
tinually expand it ſelf, and grow more extenſive 
to all Eternity. For tho” the actual View of the 
Mind may be more or leſs clear, lively, and ex- 
tenſive, as more or leſs of her natural Power of 
Perception is drawn out into Ad, or lies dormant 
and unexerted; or as more or lefs of that Precep- 

4 y tion, 
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tion, which She actually has at any time, is divert- 
ed and drawn off, from the Object She contem- 


plates, by ſenſible Impreſſions; tho', I ſay, the 


actual Perception of the Mind is found by Expe- 
rience capable of theſe Ebbs and Flows, theſe va- 
rious Degrees of Intenſion and Remiſſion ; yet, 
I think, it is not conceivable, that her naturat 
Power or Capacity of Perception ſhou'd be either 
increaſed or diminiſhed, For every finite Intelli- 
gence mult be capable of a certain limited degree 
of Perception, and no more; and conſequently 
when its Perception is raiſed to this Degree of In- 
tenſeneſs, its Capacity is entirely filled. But in 
all Probability the whole Intellectual Power of a 
beatified Spirit will be drawn out into Ad at once, 
upon its firſt Entrance into Heaven; the Under- 
ſtandings of the Bleſſed will be. perpetually exer- 
ciſed with the utmoſt. Degree of Intenſeneſs, on 
the beatific Objects they ſhall: have before em: 
They ſhall always be at their full Stretch, and 
conſequently incapable of being raiſed higher. For, 
as it is naturally impoſſible to improve the Origi- 
nal Eſſential Capacity of. any Intelligent Being, 
ſo is it no leſs impoſlible to add any thing to the 
actual Perception of ſuch a Being, when that Per- 
ception is ſuppoſed fully commenſurate to its O- 
riginal Capacity. The Mind, in. theſe Reſpects, 
may be fitly compar'd. to a Veſſel; and Thought 
or Perception to Liquor; for as it is not neceſſary 
that the whole Capacity of the Veſſel ſhou'd be 
flld with Liquor, or indeed that it ſhou'd have 
any. in it, ſo neither does it ſeem neceſlary to the 
Mind, to haye all her Power of Perception or In- 
tellectual Capacity fill'd and employ'd by actual 
Thought, nor indeed any of it; which Experience 
ſeems to witneſs, OT as we often paſs 
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whole Nights, without being - Conſcious to our 
ſelyes, of our having thought of any thing. But 
as thoꝰ the actual Content of the Veſſel may very 
well fall ſhort of its whole Capacity, yet it can 
never exceed it; So likewiſe, it is no leſs impoſſi- 
ble for the actual Perception of the Mind, to ex- 
ceed the Meaſure of its natural Capacity, (by 
which it is neceſſarily bounded,) tho' it may very 
well fall ſhort of it. And from the Inequali 
of this Original Capacity, -ariſes an Intrinſick Dit 
ference in the ſeveral Orders of Intelligent Beings, 
as to Intellectual Endowments. The Minds of 
ſome are naturally more capacious and enlarged 
than thoſe of others ; that is, they are naturally 
capable of being raiſed to higher and more intenſe 
Degrees of Aker woes And, after this manner, 
we may conceive Intelligences more and more Ca- 
acious, *till we arrive at the Supreme Mind, 
whole Underſtanding is not only Infinitely-exten- 
_ five, (as comprehending all things in One View) 
but likewiſe Infinitely-intenſive, as perceiving eve- 
ry particular thing with the utmoſt Clearnefs and 
Penetration of Thought. But to return: 

Tho? the Perfection of the Underftanding of a 
beatified Spirit cannot be enlarged by a continual 
Addition of new Degrees of Perception, yet there 
remains another way, whereby it mult be perpe- 
tually improved, and that is by the Encreaſe of its 
habitual Knowledge. In order to demonſtrate 
This, there will be need of no more than theſe 
two reaſonable Poſtulata; Firſt, That the Memo- 
ry of ſuch a Spirit will be very perfect, ſo as to 
afford him a compleat Repreſentation of all his 
former Thoughts and Views. 24ly, That his Un- 
derſtanding will be perpetually exerciſed in new 
Enquiries and Speculations, and errich'd and 

5 brighten'd 
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brighten'd by the Acquiſition of new Truths- 
For from theſe Premiſes it unavoidably follows? 
That the Underſtanding of ſuch a Spirit muſt be 


1 improved, or that the Stock of his 
habitual Knowledge muſt daily increaſe. For 


- where a perpetual Addition is ſuppoſed on one 


hand, without any Loſs or Subſtraction on the 
other, there muſt neceſlarily ariſe a continual 
Growth and Progreſs. And while the Memory, 
like a Faithful T reaſurer, preſerves that Revenue 
of Knowledge Undiminiſhed, to which the In- 
duſtry of the Underftanding is inceſſantly making 
freſh Additions, ' the Mind muſt unavoidably be 
enrich'd. 
As to the Premiſes, on which this Concluſion 
is founded; The firſt, I think, cannot be reaſon- 
ably queſtion'd; for, as it muſt be allow'd poſſi- 
ble for the Memory to be raiſed to. ſuch, a, De- 
gree of Perfection, as to yield the Mind a com- 
pleat View of all her paſt Thoughts and Reaſon» 
ings, ſo we have Reaſon to believe, that all the 
Faculties of a beatified Spirit will be advanced in 
the higheſt Manner. We may well imagine the 
Memory of ſuch a Spirit capable of this Exalta- 
tion, ſince Hiſtory informs us of ſome, even, a» 
mong us frail Mortals, who bave almoſt attain'd 
to that pitch of Perfection. Witneſs Monfieur 
Paſthal, who, we are told, *till Sickneſs had im- 
pair'd his Memory, was endow'd with; fo. prodi- 
ious an Excellence in that Faculty, that he never 
orgot any thing he had done, read, or heard in 
his Rational Age. Now as ſuch, a, Memory as 
this, will afford a Spirit a ſure Repoſitory for his 
actual Knowledge; ſo the Review and Conſide- 
ration of his former Diſcoveries and e 
thus repreſented to him, will wonderfully a = 
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and further him in the Purſuit and Attainment of 


new Knowledge. The Truths he already knows 


wilt ſerve as ſtanding Rules and Principles, where- 
by to decide many other Queſtions, which may 
occur to his Thoughts. Some Principles: have a 
ſurpriſing Fertility, and draw after them a nume- 
rous Train of Conſequential Truths. Such is 
the Connexion and Dependence of one Truth up- 
on another, that the Diſcovery of one, never fails 
to open the way to the Diſcovery of many more. 
As he, that aſcends a Ladder, not only raiſes him- 
ſelf every Step he takes, but hkewiſe gains thereby 
the means to advance ſtill higher; ſo the Mind, in 
its Intellectual Aſcent to Truth, proceeds, Step by 
Step, in a continu'd Gradation of Diſcoveries, till 
it arrives at length to ſuch Heights, as it thought 
at firſt Impoſſible to be attain'd ; and ſuch as in- 
deed it cou'd never have reach'd but by ſuch a 
gradual Progreſs; for, in order to. the Diſcovery 
of ſome Truths, there is neceſlarily required the 
evious Knowledge of a great many more, This 
is experienced in every Science, but in none 10 
clearly and fully as in Geometry. This whole 
Science is one continu'd Chain of Reaſoning, 
deduced with admirable Art and F N from a 
few clear Axioms and Poſtulates. Here we often 
meet with Propoſitions, whoſe Demonſtration is 
fo compounded, and depends upon, ſuch a long 
Train of Conſequences, that to reſolve them into 
their firſt Principles, it wou'd be neceſlary to run 
thro” a (multitude of Antecedent Propoſitions. 
The ſecond Propoſition I aſſum'd, in order to 
dempnſtrate the ſtill growing Perfection of a bea- 
ritied Intelligence, ix. That his Underſtandin 
ought to be conceived as inceſſantly exerciſed an 
employ'd in the Search and Diſcoyery of new 
F if Oo 
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f Truths, is no leſs reaſonable than the former. Re- 
SB velation teaches us, that our future Happineſs. will 
- conſiſt in the Contemplation and Viſion of God, 
who includes in himſelf all Truth. Therefore 

the longer we ſhall have enjoy'd this Happineſs, 
that is, the longer we fhall have contemplated the 
Divine Eſſence, and thoſe eternal Truths, which 
conſiſt in the Relations of the Divine Ideas, the | W 
more we muſt be advanced in the Knowledge of | 
God, and thoſe Eternal Truths. So that the Un- 
derſtandings of the Bleſſed will be continually im- 
proved in a twofold manner; | 

Firſt, In Reſpect of the Stock of their habitual 
Knowledge, which will be perpetually enlarged; 
like a e, which, tho” repleniſh'd by the Inceſ- 
ſaut Influx of many Streams, ſhould be ſuppoſed 
to have no Outlet. . 

And Secondly, In Reſpe& of their Diſpoſition 
for the Acquirement of new Knowledge, which 
mult likewiſe neceſlarily increaſe with their actual 
Knowledge. The Mind, in its Purſuit of Learn- 
ing, may be compared to a Conqueror, who not 
only enlarges the Bounds of his Dominions by 
every new 47 75 but alſo receives thereby 
freſh Acceſſion of Strength and Power, to enable 
him to proceed {till farther ; or to a Bird, who, 
the higher ſhe ſoars, finds her Aſcent ſtill more and 
more eaſie. 

But, tho' the Mind will thus continually enlarge 
its Views, and add to the Stock of its Knowledge, 

N will it never want new Matter to employ its 
houghts and entertain its Meditations. The 
Ocean of Truth is Boundleſs, and can never be Cl 
exhauſted. Nay, not only the whole Intelleual ._ ® 
Syltem, but even every particular Branch, or Sci- | 
ence, is' infinite, This is what the Maſters of Y 
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known: And of this they are by ſo much the 


With greater Diligence. 


_- happy Spirits; but the infinite Variety of their En- 


| how delightful ſoever the Contemplation” of it 
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every Science confeſs, who, after they have apply'd 
themſelves with the utmoſt Aſſiduity to the Study 
of it, and made the greateſt Proficiency, ate forced 
at laſt to acknowledge, That what they know is 
Nothing, in compariſon with what remains to be 


more convinced, as they apply themſelves to it 


So that the Contemplation of Truth, in which 
the Minds of the Bleſſed will be eternally em- 
ploy'd, will never be able to cloy or fatiate thoſe 


tertainment (till preſenting them with ſomethin 

new, will at once maintain, and ſatisfy their Curi- 
olity for ever. Nay, ſo far will the Mind be from 
finding any Satiety in Knowledge, that till the 
more it knows, it will be the more deſirous, as 
well as able, to make a farther Progreſs. _ The 
more it ſhall have experienced the Delicious Sweet- 
neſs of Truth, the more eagerly will it thirſt and 
long after it. * What an exquiſite Pleaſure then 
mult the beatified Spirits enjoy, from the clear 
Contemplation and open Viſion of the beautiful 
and infinitely-various Scenes of the intellectual 
World! Were Truth indeed limited and finite, 


might be, it could not ſuffice for' an Eternal En- 
N texrtain 


Enough for Us we know, that this dark State, 
ln wayward Paſſions loſt and vain Purſuits, 271300 
This Infancy of Being! cannot prove, o'r 

The final Iſſue of the Works of God, 

By Love and Wiſdom inexpreſſive form'd, 

And eves riſing with the riſing Mind. 
| Sammer, 4 Poem. 
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tertainment ; Becauſe, on that Suppoſition, how 
great ſoever the Extent of it is, it muſt in time he 
exhauſted: And the Mind, after having conquer'd 
all its Theories, and poſſeſs'd it ſelf of all its Sy- 
ſtems, would, like another Alexazder, fit down 
and lament for new Worlds of Truth to ſubdue, 
new Provinces of Science to vanquiſh. But ſince 
Truth is infinitely-various and diffuſed, as well as 
beautiful and charming, *tis every way qualified to 
render thoſe happy, who enjoy it. | 


nt. 


ON THE 
B. E A UT 1 

OF THE 
UNIVERSE 


T HERE is nothing that affords a more ſenſible 
Proof both of the Exiſtence and Goodneſs of 
God, than the Beauty of the Univerſe, thoſe in- 


numerable gay Appearances and delightful Specta- 


cles, which are ſcatter'd thro” all the Scenes of the 
viſible Creation. Thunder, Lightning, Earth- 


quakes and ſuch like aſtoniſhing Phænomena of 


Nature, may perhaps terrifie us into. an Apprehen- 
ſion of a Superior Power; but This is a' Proof 
which works upon us in the moſt ſweet and agree- 
able, tho? at the ſame time forcible and convin- 

. eing 
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_ cing Manner. * gives us the moſt lovely and 
0 


amiable View 7 men Maker, and whilſt it per- 

ſuades our Underſtandings of his Being, engages 

+ ad Afﬀectious to rejoyce in, adore and love 
im. : 
The Superſtitious among the Romans imagin'd, 


that the Places in the Country, which were more 


than commonly pleaſant, ſuch as the Openings of 
Woods and the Flowery Margins of Fountains, 
were haunted by certain Rural Deities. This 
Fancy of theirs has often given me Occafion to 
reflect, at the Sight of ſuch Places, that tho? there 
are indeed no Marks to be ſeen in them of the 
Preſence of their Chimerical Divinities, yet that 
an attentive and conſidering Mind may find there 
many Tokens and Signatures of the real Preſence 
and Operation of the true God. | 

The Beauty of the Univerſe plainly ſhews, that 
it is neither the Work of Fate nor Chance, but of 
a Powerful and Munificent Intelligence, who 
conſider'd, in the framing of it, not only what was 
needful for the Preſeryation, but likewiſe the Or- 
nament of Nature; and provided not only forthe 
Neceflity, but even for the innocent Delight and 


Entertainment of all his ſenſible Creatures. With 


bow 


La machina del mondo, che noi veggiamo, con Pamplo 


cielo di chiare ſtelle tanto ſplendido; &, nel mezo, la terra 


da i mari cinta; di monti, valli, & fiumi variata; & di 
53 diverſs alberi, & vaght fiori, & di herbe ornata; dir ſi 
può che una nobile, & gran pittura ſia, per man della na- 
tura, & di Dio compoſta. 


The Fabrick of the World, which we behold, with 


the wide-extended Sky fo bright with glorious Stars; and, 
in the midſt of it, the Earth encompaſs d with — 
verſifiect 


it 


=, 
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how many Charms and Graces has he adorn'd 
every Part of the Univerſe ? as if he deſign'd that 
Nature ſhou'd repreſent to us the Beauty and Love- 
lineſs, as well as the Wiſdom and, Beneficence, 
of its Author, 

The ample Arch of Heayen, which hangs over 
our Heads, is tinctur'd with a ſprightly Azure. 
In a clear Night it appears like a vaſt Roof of Sa- 
phire, ſtudded with innumerable glowing Spangles, 
or illumin'd with ten thouſand ſhining Lamps. 
The Sun is ſo glorious and ſplendid a Body, that 
he has attracted the Devotion, as well as the Ad- 
miration of many Nations. With what Van 

* . 
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verſified with Mountains, Valleys and Rivers, and adorn'd 
with ſo many various Trees, and beauteous Flowers and 
Herbs, may be conſider'd as a noble and grand Picture. 
compoſed by the hand of Nature, and by God. 
- The Courtier of Count Caſtiglione; 
* Prodigious Orb! Bright Source of vital heat, and 
Spring of Day !— Soft Flame; yet how intenſe, how 
ative! How diffuſive, and how vaſt a Subſtance ; yet how 
collected thus within itſelf, and in a glowing Maſs con- 
fin d to the Center of this Planetary World! —— Mighty 
Being! Brighteſt Image, and Repreſentative of the A- 


_ mighty! Supreme of the Corporeal World! Unperifhing 


in Grace, and of undecaying Youth! Fair, Beautiful, and 
hardly Mortal Creature! By what ſecret ways doſt Thou 
receive the Supplies which maintain Thee till in ſuch un- 
weary'd Vigour, and unexhauſted Glory; notwithſtand- 
Ing thoſe eternally emitted Streams, and that continual Ex- 
pence of vital Treaſures which enlighten and invigorate the 


ſurrounding Worlds? | 
Earl of Shaftesbury.. | 
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of Colours do his Beams adorn the wandering 
Clouds? He dies ſome with Scarlet or Purple, and 
paints the Skirts of others with Silver or tinEtures 
them with Gold. + How many beautiful and en- 
tertaining Scenes do we behold in the Heavens? 
What wild and rude, yet pleafing and agreeable 
Proſpects of craggy Rocks and ſteep Mountains, 
do they often prefent to our View? * How beau- 
teous as well as uſeful is that nightly Subſtitute of 
the San, the Moon, who chears us in his Abſence 
with her borrow'd Beams? In how many ſeveral 
Forms, in how p_ Dreſſes of Light 
does ſhe appear to our Eyes? Sometimes ſhe ſhines 
over us in a perfect Silver Orb, or, approaching to 
the Horizon, extends her Bulk into a large bloody 
beamleſs Globe; at other times (when newly re- 
turn'd from her dark Retirement) ſhe appear 
horn'd, or, like a Sickle, edg*d only on one ſide 
with a narrow Border of Light. * 

| rom 


+. 


The Meteor World is his, Heav'n's Wintry Store, 
The moulded Hail, the feather'd Snow; 
The Summer Breeze, the ſoft refreſhing Show'r, 
The looſe divided Cloud, and many-colour'd Bow. 


Ode to the Creator of the World : Occaſion'd * 
the Fragments of Orpheus. By Mr. Hughes. 


Nov glow'd the Firmament 

With living Saphirs: Heſperus that led 

The Starry Hoſt rode brighteſt; till the Moon 
Riſing in clouded Majeſty at length, 
Apparent Queen, unveil'd her pecrleſs Light, 
And o'er the dark her Silver Mantle threw. - © 
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ing From contemplating the Beauties of the Hea- 


and Mvens, let us now deſcend to thoſe of the Earth. 
IresMHere we have a new Scene of delightful] Objects 
en-Mopen'd to our View. Tho' that Paradiſe within, 
ns ?M which conſiſted in a conſtant Joy and inward Tran- 
able quility of Mind, be now loft, yet much of out- 
ins, N ward Paradiſe ſeems till to remain. Witneſs, 
eau · ve ſhady Groves and flowery Meads! Ye verdant 
e off Lawns and*chryſtal Streams! whoſe Beauties have 
2ncel fo often charm'd the Hearts of your Beholders, 
eral and afforded a Theme for the Songs of the Poets. 
gu Who can behold the Spring, array'd in all her 
inc youthful Pride and Gaiety, adorn'd with blooming 
Bloſſoms, ſprouting Leaves, and an infinite Va- 
riety of Flowers, without Admiration and De- 
light; : BY. 

oy the Face of Heaven is tinctur'd with a gay 
Azure, fo that of the Earth is ſpread with Green, 
a Colour which of all others is the molt apt to re- 
vive the Imagination, and excite Alacrity in the 
Soul. The Surface of the Earth is not all Plain 
and Flat, which wou'd have taken away all Va- 
riety of Proſpect, but agreeably diverſity'd with 
Hills and Mountains, Valleys and Plains; 5 


—— Sweet interchange 
Of Hill, and Valley, Rivers, Woods and Plains, 
7 Now Land, now Sea, and Shores with \Foreſt 
4 croton d. | | 


the 


. juvat undant em buxo ſpectare Cytorum, 
Naryciæque picis lucos: juvat arva videre 

" Non raſtris hominum, non alli obnoxia cure. fo 

lton. / Caucaſio feriles in vertice ſylve, Qu. 


0 . Milton. 
* How various are the Species of "Trees, all 
entertaining to the Sight, as well as ſerviceable to 
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the Conveniency of Mankind?, Among thoſe of 
larger Size and taller Stature, we may reckon the 


L 


Quas animoſi Euri aſidue franguntque, feruntque, 

Dant alios alia fetus; dant, utile lignum 

Navigiis, pinos, domibus cedrumque cu preſſoſque. 
HEinc radios trivere rotis, hiuc tympana plauferis 

Agricola, & pandas ratibus poſuere carinas. 

Viminibus ſalices fœcundæ, frondibus ulmi : 

At myrtus validis haſtilibus, & bona bello 

Cornus: Ityræos taxi torquentur in arcus. 

Nec tilie leves, aut torns raſile buxum, 

Non formam accipiunt, ferroque cavantur acuto. 
Necnon & torrentem undam levis innatat alnus, 
Miſſa Pado: necnon & apes examina condunt 

Corticibuſque cavis, vitioſeque ilicis alveo. 


aon wo 


How pleaſing to the Sight Cyrorus looks, 


Flowing in 


Waves of livid Box! 


How ſoft! how ſolemn is Narycia s Shade! 
Where pitchy Groves the gloomy Skies invade. 
What lovely Scenes in deſert Lawns appear! 
New to the Harrow's Toil, or Peaſant's Care. 
Ev'n naked Foreſts on Caucaſian Rocks, 

Worn with the raging Eaſt's eternal Shocks,. - 
(Here ſhiver'd Limbs lie ſcatter'd all around, 


And there huge 
Yet theſe, ev'n theſe, convenient Stores produce, | 


Trunks extended on the Ground 


A various Timber for a various Uſe : 


Tall Pines for Veſſels: For the ſtately Room 1115205 


 Cyprefs, and Cedar with its ſtrong Perfume. 


From hence the thrifty Peaſant orbs his ound — - 


And hence the Sailor ſeeks his bending Keels. 


The binding Oſier ſhoots a num'rous Brood 


And Elms for Cattle yield a leafy Food. 


For 
* 4 
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Oak, the Pine, the Elm and the Beach. Theſe 
f pleaſe our Imagination by their ſtately Bulk and 
e e Height, as well as by the various uni- 
„form Figures and different Verdures of their 
Leaves. Among thoſe of the lower Claſs, we 
may take Notice of the Lime, the Citron, the O- 
range, the Bay and the Laurel. Theſe are ſo re- 
markable for their Beauty and Pleaſantneſs, that 
we commonly plant them in our Court-yards and 
Gardens, as Ornaments to our Houſes. *T wou'd 
be endleſs to deſcribe all the Beauties of the Ve- 
getable World. There is not one of all the Race, 
but what has ſome Beauty to boaſt of; either the 
regular and ſymmetrical Figure of its Leaves, the 
8 its Colours, or ſome other Ornament. 

* What Rhetoric can deſcribe the Beauty, or 
Arithmetic the Variety, of the ſeveral Species of 
Flowers? In each Month of the Spring and Sum- 
„mer a new Sett appears. The Primroſe and Vio- 


let 


8 


For War the le, and the-Corzeil grows, 

And Parthians the YNew-tree into Bows. 

Nor will the fmooth-grain'd Lime, or Box diſdain 
The rounding Chiſſel, or the hollowing Plane: 

Or feeble Alders dread th'impetuous Tide, 

But lightly skim the Po, and on his Surges ride: 
Nor will not Bees repair to mould'ring Oaks ; 

There raiſe their Cells, and hide their Darling-Stocks, 


* While thus the Garden ſhines with various Dyes, 
Lift up from Earth to Heav'n your grov'ling Eyes: 
Survey the Luſtre of thoſe bliſsful Bow'rs, 
— Crown'd with as many Stars, as Earth with Flow rs; 
Then grateful your tranſported Fancy raife, 
And, theſe admiring, their Creator praiſe. 
# Rapyin of Gardens. 


For 
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let lead the Van of the blooming Train, and di: 
cloſe their Beauties at the firſt Opening” of the 
Spring. Theſe are ſucceeded by the Tulip, Piony; 
Flower-de-Lis, and many others. Then appeat 
the Roſe, the Lilly, the Pink, the Julyflower, e 
With what bright Colours has Nature painted ma- 
ny of theſe Flowers? What Regularity and Geo- 
metric Exactneſs has ſhe obſerv'd in the Figure and 
Situation of their Leaves? She has ſo curiouſhy 
embelliſh'd the very Fruits of the Earth, that it 
ſeems plain ſne deſign'd them, not only to pleaſe the 
Taſte and ſatisfy the Hunger, but even to gratify 
the Sight of Man and other Animals. With how 
lovely a Yellow has ſhe burniſh'd the Orange! 
* With how beautiful a Bluſh ſhe has died the 
downy Cheek of the Peach? With what live! 
ſtrokes of natural Paint ſhe has adorn'd man 
Sorts of Pears and Apples? How fine a Blue has 
ſhe ſpread 'over the Grape and Plumb; and with 
how deep and full a Red has ſhe colour'd the 
Cherry? | | AED 
If we examine the ſeveral Kinds of Animals 
we ſhall find the Bodies of them adorn'd with 
equal, if not ſuperior Beauty, to what is found i 
© Vegetables. + To begin with Man, the Prince oi 
| a Animals 


* 
* — > | — 4 Fu - 4 £1 7 3 


- * With Joy the Gard'ner ſees his Labour bleſt, 
His Landſcape Wall in Light and Shadows dreſt: 
The purple Fig with bluſhing Peaches joins, 
And the gay Scene with various Beauty ſhines. | 
5 | | 7 Rapin of Garden. 
+ Two of far nobler Shape, erect and tall, 
. . Godlike erect ! with native honour clag 
In naked Majeſty, ſeem'd: Lords of all; 
And worthy ſeem d: For in their Looks Divine 


Ti 
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Eſaus un ſeveral Subjefts, 
1 dic. Animals, and Lord of this lower World. As he 
F the cndecd with a rational and immortal Mind, ſo 
iony he fair and majeſtic Structure of his Body, ren- 
ppea Pers it a. ſuitable Habitation for ſuch, a Gueſt, 

& Ms he is the moſt excellent of all Animals, he is 
I ma. Hike wiſe the moſt ſtately and beautiful. This ap- 


Geo. ears more eminently in the Female Sex. The 


e and Charms of theſe are the perpetual Theme of Poets 


and Lovers. They celebrate them as Divinely 
Fair, as adorn'd with Angelic Graces, and ſhining 
with Celeſtial Beauty. Tho? theſe Encomiums 
muſt be allow'd to be too Hyperbolical and Ex- 
ravagant, yet the moſt rigid Szoick, if he will but 
Noſe his Eyes, will be forced to acknowledge, that 
the Form of many Women is indeed very Lovely 
and Beautiful. A wonderful Symmetry and Propor- 
ion of Features, a fair Complexion, a ſparkling 
ye, a pleaſing Gaiety and Sweetnels. of Aſpect, 
:thfJand a certain ineffable Grace and Comelineſs, re- 


ſeen in many of that Sex. | | | 
The inferior Terreſtrial Animals are not without 
their «proper Ornaments. Witneſs the * Horſe, 


& 8 


— — 


The Image of their glorious Maker ſnon, 
Truth, Wiſdom, Sanctitude ſevere and pure; 
Severc ; but in true filial Freedom plac'd, _ 
Whence true Authority in Men: Tho' both 

Not equal, as their Sex not equal ſeemd; 
For Contemplation be, and Valour form d, 

rdens. For Softneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive Grace; 

He for GOD only, ſhe for G O D in hm. Aon. 

* Survey the warlike Horſe - 7 

No Senſe of Fear his dauntleſs Soul allays; 

* Tis dreadful to behold his Noſtrils blaze. 5 


* + 
* 
- 


To 


* 


Miulting from the Combination of all theſe, may be 


„ 


„ 


* 


gay. PlCnes and utiful Forms; of Birds are no 
le 
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the Stag, the Greyhound, and many others. The 


entertaining to the Eye, than the Harmony of 
their Notes is to the Ear. Who does not admit, 
the Beauty of the * Peacock, the Dove, the f Phea- 
| ſant, 


6— 


To paw the Vale he proudly takes Delight, 
And triumphs in the Fullneſs of his Might; 
High rais'd | be Buffs the Bartel from afar, 
And burns to plunge amid the raging War, 

And mocks at Death, and throws his Foam around, 
And in a Storm of Fury ſhakes the Ground : 
How does his firm, his riſing Heart advance 
Full on the brandiſh'd Sword, and ſhaken Launce her 
Whilf his fix d Eye-balls meet the dazling Shield, 
Gaze, and return the Lightning of the Field? 
He finks the Senſe of Pain in generous Pride, 
Nor feels the Shaft that trembles in his Side, 
But neighs to the ſhrill Trumpet's dreadful Blaſt 
*Till Death; and when he groans, he groans his laſt, 
| Paraphraſe on Part of the Book 
Job. By Dy. Young, 
* How rich the Peacock! What bright Glories run 
From Plume to Plume, and vary in the Sun? © 
He proudly ſpreads them to the Golden Ray, 
Gives all his Colours, and adorns the Day, 
With conſcious State the ſpacious Round diſplays, 
And ſlowly moves amid the waving Blaze. 
Bil 


+ See! from the Brake the whitring Pheaſant ſpriogs 11 
And mounts exulting on triumphant Wings; 
Short is his Joy! be fe th fir Wound, = a 
Flutters in and panting beats the Ground, ting 
Ah! what avail his gloſſie, varying Dyes, 4 ho 
His Purple Creſt, and Scarlet · circled Eyes, 


/ 


Lake 
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Gant, the Parrot, the“ Swan, and innumerable o- 
thers of the feather'd Kind? Some are all over 
Scarlet or Azure, Green or White : Others are 
adorn'd with a Mixture of ſeveral bright and gau- 
dy Colours, diſpos'd in the moſt agreeable manner 


imaginable. : 

Phe f Fiſh likewiſe of the Sea and Rivers partake 
of this univerſal Beauty, which Nature has ſcat- 
ter d over all her Works, in the juſt Proportion 
and Symmetry of their Parts, and the ſilver Luſtre 
of their Scales. The Trout in the Spring has his 
Body ſprinkled with lively Spots of Purple; and 
he Dolphin is celebrated for his Beauty. 

+ The very Inſe&s, tho? ſo much inferior to o- 
her Animals in Bulk, do not at all fall wort of 

em 


* 


| The vivid Green his ſhining Plumes unfold ; 


His painted Wings, and Breaſt that flames with Gold? 


Windfor-Foreſt. By Mr. Po 
* —— The Swan, with Arched Neck | 
Between her white Wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her State with Oary Fect. Milton, 
+ Our plenteous Streams a various Race ſupply 
The bright ey'd Perch with Fins of Jrian Dye, 
The ſilver Eel, in ſhining Volumes roll'd, 
The yellow Carp, in Scales bedropt with Gold, 
Swift Trouts, diverſify'd with Crimſon Staing, 
And Pykes, the Tyrants of the watry Plains, 
Mr. Pope. 
+ Let us turn our Eyes towards theſe ſmaller, and more 
rious Objects; the numerous and devouring Inſes on 
te Trees in theſe wide Plains. How ſhining, ſtrong, and 
ting are the ſubtile Threads ſpun from their artful Mouths! 
ho beſide The All-wiſe has taught em to compoſe the 
autiful ſoft Shells, in which, recluſe and bury d, yet ſtill 
| E alive, 


ſhe 
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them in reſpe&t of Form and - Ornament. With 
how-exact a Proportion and Harmony of Parts has 
Nature fram'd their little Bodies? What a-ſhinigg 
Gloſs and Poliſh has ſhe caſt over their Limbs, and 
with what gay and lively Colours has ſhe paintet 
them? I might inſtance in the Butterfly, the Spe 
niſh- fly, the Adderſpear, and many others. 
This is a faint and imperfect Sketch of the Beau. 
ty of the Univerſe. He that would have a juſt and 
adequate Idea of it, muſt conſult the | 
The Beauties of Nature are too various and tog 
EXquilite, to be painted to the Life by any Pencil, 
or deſcrib'd by any Eloquence. A thouſand ſecret 
Charms and inexpreflible Graces will be wanting, 
in the moſt compleat and lively Repreſentation we 
cqgpotlibly give of her. 
Now we may obſerve that Abundance of the 
things, which contribute to the Beauty and Orn: 
ment of the Univerſe, ſeem {ſcarcely of auy othe: 
Uſe. Of this ſort are many Herbs and Flower, 
and precious Stones; of which we know no othe 
Uſe, or Deſign in Nature, but to garniſh the World 
and entertain the Senſes and refreſh the Imagination 
of Man and other Animals. And even in the 
things, that are of neceſſary Uſe for preſerving the 
Frame of Nature, or 'the ſeveral Species of — 
ma 


alive, they undergo ſuch a ſurpriziag Change; when n 
deſtcoy'd by Men, who clothe and adorn themſclves wit 
the Labours and Lives of theſe weak Creatures, and 

proud of wearing ſuch inglorious Spoils. How-ſumpruoul 
apparel'd, gay, and ſplendid, are all the various W»/ed 
which feed on the other Plants ot this warm Region 
How beautiful the Plant themicives in all their variol 
Growths, from the triumphant Palm dowyn to the hum 
"Moſs ? | Earl ef Shaftesbur 
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mals, we find Ornament 5 Conveniency join'd 
together. Thus, for-Inſtance, . the F 27 of the 
Earth afford us a pleaſant. a F =holſun Nauriſh- 
ment, but this they would Ve done as well, tho? 
they had not been ſo curiouſly painted with, Co- 
loars, as many of them are. And as to Anima 
themſelves : It was neceſſary indeed, for t Preſer- 
vation of their Lives, that 72 2 8 be furniſh'd 
with Limbs and Organs of Senſation ; but it Was 
dy no means neceſſary to ai Bud that their Links 
ſhou'd be formed with all that 1 Propor 
and Symmetry, and adorn'd with ſuch a Veen of 
Wii olours, as we find in many of them — 

heaſant might have procured his od and pro 
2 his Kind, without his gaudy audy Plumes, on the 
eacock without his Starry 
Mo can any Man think, that all this. key 
and Ornament, which appears in every part of 
«re, and accoſts his Eye on which fide ſoever - 
urns it, can have any ou Author than a wiſe 
4 
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* How comes it * Nature acts nothing in ary And 
hence proceeds that admirable Beauty of the Ugiyerſe ? 
ow cornes it that the Bodies of Animals 8 hath 


— 
_— 


uch exquiſite Art and Wiſdom? How ee it 

otions of the Body obey the Co 

nd whence is that Inſtind, as it is call'd, 7 Animals? 

rom a right Solution of thoſe QuelF'ons does it not appear 
hat there is a Being Incorporeal, Liviog, Intelligent, Om- 

pvreſent, who in 11 Space, as it were in his Sony. 

es accurately and intimately, and, diſcerns thoroug 

de Things themſelves, and being preſent to them, {nl 

ehends them all as living, moving, and being within 

7 4. Sir Iſaac Newton's Optichs, 
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and good God? Would Fate or Chance, thoſe 
thoughtleſs and undeſigning Principles, have not 
only ſo plentifully provided what was neceſſary for 
the Preſervation of the Syſtem of the World, and 
the ſeveral Species of Plants and Animals contain' 
in it, but have conſulted likewiſe for the Orns- 
ment of the one, and the Delight and Entertain- 
ment of the other? It muſt (if I may be allow' 
ſo to ſpeak) be a very wiſe and munificent Chance 
that, not content to make a plain habitable World, 
has obſerved all this Order and Decency in it 
Work, and garniſh'd it out with all theſe curioy 
Embellihments and Decorations. Why ſhoult 
the Colour of the Sky be a beautiful Azure, ant 
that of the Graſs and Trees a lively Green, rathe 
than a Brown, or <q or any other leſs pleaſing 
to the Sight, if a wiſe Providence had not the Dil 
poſal of things? Or why ſhould the Eyes of An 
mals be both of an equal Size, and of the ſan 
Make and Colour, and placed at an equal Diſtan; 
on either fide the Noſe? And the like Queſtion 
may be ask'd, in os . of all the Order and H 
mony in Nature. It would be a difficult Matt 
to convince a reaſonable Man, that even a con 
mon Cottage, which only ſerves to ſhelter its lt 
habitants from the Winds and Weather, was d 
mere Effect of Chance; But he wou'd certaii 
think any one diſtracted who ſhou'd ſeriouſly e 
deavour to perſuade him, that a fair and magui 
cent Palace, exaQly regular and ſymmetrical in 
Deſign, adorn'd with elegant Painting and Sa 
pture, and furniſh'd with every thing which Pl: 
ture and Ornament as well as Neceflity and U 
. require, had no other Original than the lucky G 
courle of Atoms. 
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London, Jah) 22, 1709. 


Am glad to hear of your fafe Arrival 

= Fr at H. and that you are fo well con- 
tented with. your preſent Situation. 
I do not indeed wonder, to find you 
= cxpreſs ſo much Satisfaction in it. 
| For to reſide at a pleaſant Country- 
Seat, at a time of the Vear when Nature feaſts 
Mankind with all the Variety of her moſt delicious 
Productions; to enjoy agreeable Converſation; and 
to have free Acceſs to a good Library, are ſuch 

advantageous Circumſtances, that one would think 
Tit almoſt impoſſible to be unhappy under them. [ 
trankly confeſs, I ſnou'd be tempted to envy Your 
Happineſs, if my Affection for You did not make 
me ſhare in all Your Satisfactions, and conſider 
Four Felicity as my own. What Man, (who en- 
Joys the Uſe of Reaſon and his Senſes,) wou'd 
bot gladly exchange the hareful Din and Clamour 
ft a noiſy Town, for the warbling Melody of 
neful Birds, and lulling Murmurs of the limpid 
treams? Who wou'd not prefer the charming O- 
24 dors 
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dors of Roſes' and Jeſſamin, before the unwhole- 
ſom Vapours of a populous City; and the pleaſant 
Proſpects of ſhady Groves and flowery Meads, and 
all the beauteous Scenes of Nature, to the narrow 


Spectacle of ſmutty Walls and dirty Pavement? | 
What Compariſon, to any contemplative and phi- 


Joſophical Mind, between the bliſsful Obſcurity 


Leiſure and Serenity of a quiet Rural Retreat, and 
a buſy turbulent City-Life ? The very Idea of the 
Country tranſports my Soul with a Mixture of a- 
greeable Paſſions! How much more then would 
the Enjoyment ? I had always a natural Inclination 
for the Country, and Averſion to the Town. 


*T 'was there, I firſt drew Vital Breath and beheld 


the Light! We are wont to have a peculiar Fond- 
neſs for the Place of our Birth; and, like Trees, 
thrive and proſper beſt in our Native Soil ; but, if F 
tranſplanted, are apt to pine and languiſh. I am, 


518, i 
Moſt AfFectionately Durs, 


H. NEEDLER.. 
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| London, September 30, 1709. 
& * SIX, | 

r CT T7 2AWvS2 2042472. | 
W You men- | 
[ tion, ſeems to me as excellent a Pattern of Poe- 
 F try, in its Kind, as the Action, which it celebrates, 4 
is of Courage and M imity. Mr. Bickerſtaff*s 
4 


| 
| 
| 
elegant Verſion of it convinces me of the Falſe- [ 
neſs of that Vulgar Maxim, That a Copy always | 
 F falls ſhort of the Original. For the Tranſlation 
% F has not only deſctibed the Action in as full and live- 
ly a Manner as the Original, in the two firſt Lines 
but has likewiſe very much improved the Turn, an 
heightened the Paſſion, in which the Poet makes | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Arria addreſs herſelf ro her Conſort, in the two 
laſt Lines. The Original runs thus. 


ed quod IK facies, C mibi, Pate, dolet. Bt: | 


1 | Si qua Hades, vrlngs, E fect, non dolet, inguit: 
Whereas in the Tranſlation, Sheeven attributes her 
Death to the Wound which Pætus was to receive. 


- The Wound I gave my ſelf I do wot grieve, 
I die by that which Fætus muſt receive. 


If You ſtay any conſiderable time in the Coun- 
try, I hope You will ſupply the Loſs of Your Per» 


O © {ou the Tatler, N. Im NJ 


onal, by: an Epiſtol 


Jou, I caſe the Anguiſh of my ane 
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Converſation : Tho?, I muft 
Corr eſpondence You will lie 
under the ſame Diſadvantage as thoſe Americans, | 
who barter'd Gold and Jewels for worthleſs Traſh | 


confeſs, in ſuch a 


and Bawbles ; Since my Returns will be in no wiſe 


anfirertble to > Yours, e Fal in the 2 where | 
With they teſtifie that 1 


11K, 
mur ſt Obliged dk 
27 1 1 | H. NEZDLER, 


To Mr. H. 


g * 


London, September 1709. 
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# Ss © # #* They who are united in 


true Friendſhip, by a certain recipfocal Commuki- 


5 S 9, Tet 90 and Body, mutually partaks 


Pe Good and Evil that happens to each Indi- 
I One cannot be affected with aby- Mis- 
fortune, but the other preſently {ympathizes with 
_ and endeavours to mitigate his Grief by taking 


Tort of it upon himſelf. I do not diflembte in tel - 


Ning you, that this is my Cafe with reÞedt to you 
conſequently, that. in offering Conſolation to 


5 
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Do but conſider, ” my dear Friend, the many 
comfortable Arguments, which both Religion and 
Philoſophy ſuggelt to you, on this Occaſion; and 
you will be forced to acknowledge, that (though 
the Paſſions may not be fb. readily ſtilb d,) You 
have more Reaſon, on many Accounts, to rejoice 
than lament. | | e 
Vou either grieve for your ſelf, or for your Mo- 
ther; either upon the Confideration of your having 
loſt ſo, kind and dear a Relative, or elſe becau 
ou imagine, that ſhe has ſuſtain'd ſome Evil by 
th. | | 
If the laſt be the Ground of your Grief, I appeal 
to your own Conſcience, if it be not altogether un- 
reaſonable? For what Evil can we imagine Deat 


to be to the Virtuous? And ſuch ſhe certainly was, 


in a very eminent degree. ; | 
H we conſult either Reaſon or Reyelation, we 
ſhall find, that Death is ſo far from being a real 
Evil; that, onthe contrary, tis the very End of all 
Evil, and the Beginning of, and Inlet into al} trug 
Good. This Life is ſo far from being a Good, that 
we ſhall quickly find, if we will but lay aſide a little 


the deluſive Pxoſpe&s of our flattering Hopes, that 
as Experience has taught us, that the paſt Hours of 


our Lives contain'd a fur greater Portion of Bitter 
than Sweet in their Compoſition ; So Reaſon will 
tell us, that we ought not to expect any better from 
the future. Theretore if we look no farther than 
the Grave, we have no Reaſon to think Death an 
Evil; but, on the contrary, fince it is a Privation 
of Evil, we ought rather to eſteem it a Good. - 

But if Death be good even to Senſe, that can 


* : 


look no farther than the Grave, how much more 
will it be ſo in the Eye of Faith, which can pes 
netrate beyond the dark Shades of Mortality, and 
* | view 
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view the Glories of the other World ? If Death be 
good, confider'd ſimply as a Releaſe from Evil; how 


much more will it appear ſo, when conſider'd as an 


Inlet into the Poſſeſſion of the greateſt Good, that 
human Nature is capable of enjoying? I profeſs, I 
am ſo far from thinking the State of the Dead de- 
lorable, that I ae _y them ; and when I 

of the Death of any Perſons, I almoſt wiſh 
my ſelf in their Place, and long to bear them Com- 
Ban in their happ Eſcape out of theſe Regions of 
kneſs and Miſery. 

Nothing is certainly more'prepoſterous and fan- 
taſtical than that univerſal Cuſtom, of rejoicing at 
the Birth of our Fellow-Mortals, and lamenting 
their Deaths; which, if we would act according to 
Reaſon, ought to be quite revers'd. For, to be 
born, is really to begin to die; and to die is to be- 
gin to live, to be born into the World of Spi- 
rits, and to begin to live the Life of Angels, and 
taſte the ineffable Pleaſures of Eternity! To have 
a clear and intimate Viſion of that Eternal Infinite 
Truth and Beauty, which this thick Veil of Fleſh 


conceals from Mortal Eyes! To enjoy infinite 
without Meaſure or Interruption, or the | 
leaſt Mixture of Evil! | Lon 0 


1 - 4 5 


Conſider only the innumerable Evils, from 
which Death has releaſed your Parent; and the in- 
numerable Benefits, tothe Poſſeſſion of which it 


das brought her; and you cannot think it an Evil, 


nor conſequently any reaſonable Oecaſion of Sor- 
W. She is not, indeed, properly and abſolutely. 
Dead. She is Dead oaly in a relative Senſe. - She 
is Dead to all the Sins, the Vanitiesand Miſeries of 
this wretched World. And who would not be 
Jad ſo to die? But ſhe is alive to the Enjoyment 
of the ſolid Happineſs and eternal Joys of hes mr Y 
| | orld. 


| 
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World. She is Dead to Men, but Alive to God, 
and thoſe noble Orders of Beings which inhabit the 
inviſible Regions. With them ſhe liyes and con- 
verſes, with infinite Delight and Complacency. 
Thoſe glorious Beings ſaluted her, at her Arrival 
at their happy Manſions, with a triumphal Song ; 
and tranſported her new-born Soul with the ra- 
viſhing Harmony of Paradiſe ! TN 


There now ſhe liver, and ſwims in boundleſt Foy, 
Which wird a knows t0 have an End, nor 4 


"Tis plain therefore, that you can have no Rea- 

ſon to indulge an immoderate Sorrow, on Account 
of your Parent, but that you then rather, if you 
wou'd at like a Man and a Ch if ian, 0 rejoice. ® 


$ „„ „„ 2 „* 

| To Mr. D. 

ö | , 8 

I London, October 14, 1709. 

SIR, 1 
$0 000/000 e e 
ee e 6 '& is io 8 
I now to the Queſtion you propoſe to me, 


viz. Whether a Man (/appeſe im, if you pleaſe, a 
Deiſt or Socinian) can be reaſonably puniſh'd for re- 
fuſing to join with 5 Congregation in this Kingdom 


8 in the publick Worſhip and Service of God? The 
Queſtion I take to be in effect the fame as thoſe u- 
ſual Ones, Whether the Magiſtrate ought not to 

| allow all his Subjects an intire Liberty of Conſci- 
| ence, 


Dre. 


» © 8 4 
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ficult to be found, as they are needleſs. 


* 
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ence, in all thoſe Religious Matters which in wo 

wiſe diſtyrb or prejudice the Publick * On, Whe- 
cher he ought uM. to. tolerate all Opinions and 
Forms of p, Which have no direct Tenden» 
Gy to deftroy the fie of the Society? If this 
is all the PE ons of the Queſtion, ſinoe you have 
read Mr. Locks tings, wherein (you know) he 
has admirably prov'd the Affirmative fide of the 
Queſtion, I muſt refer you to them, ſince it would 
be vain for Me to repeat what He has (id on that 


Point; and the Subject is ſo much exhaulted b 
him already,' that new Arguments would be as dit- 


capable of 


But if you mean, (as. the Words ſeem 
bein ng not whether 2 Man ought to be 
ppngh'd for refuſing to join with any particular Con- 
Zation, in the publick Worſhip and Service of 
God ; but whether the Magiſtrate ought to puniſh 
dis Subje& for himſelf and 
£0 join with \ All or any of the Religions Aſſemblies in 
$is Dominiont, or (which is all one) tor refuſing 


to pay the Creator any publick Worſpip : Tis my 


Opinion, That if there be but a — Number of 
ſuch Pn a Magiſtrate ought not to compel 
obey the Laws in all other 
Reſpets; but if their Number be conſiderable, I 
think lie ought to force them to expreſs their Senſe 
of a Deity by ſome ſort af publick Worſhip: 
Coe he is the Guardian of the publick Welfare, — 
ien by bis Office to preſtrve = pg do it, and 
pop IK ago poſe and ſuppreſs all ſuch Pra- 
92 8 wh hich ed te Negll of Mana e 
ger Q ich Ine Negle Al open Wor- 
ip of God does; (lince the Senſe of 3 


_ Deity, and the ra Principles and Dutiss of 
b e chereon, are chiefly Waincein'd 


7 yet he ought not to ſuffer them to ye like 
: el | 
| - becauſe the Senſe of a Deity and the 


| ciples of Natural Religion ;) who ſhou'd think they 
| could not, without Sin, join themſelves to any 
| Chriſtian Congregation : What ſhou'd hinder, (ſup- 
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Fon and therefore cou'd not be offenſive to the 
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in Mens Minds by the. publick Homage which. is 
conſtantly paid hich And therefore onght ta en- 
force the publick Profeſſion of ſome Religion or 
other upon all his Subjects. In ſhort, fince Go- 
vernment and Religion mutually ſupport and de- 
pend upon each other, it concerns them to defend 
one another's Intereſts, fo, far as they are united 
with their own. And therefore, tho” the _ 
ſtrate ought to allow his Subjects the entire Ly 
of chufing their own Religion, (provided it be nat 
inconſiſtent with the Good and Safety of the Sas 


„, without profeſſing any Relig at. all 
en Principles 
Religion are the main Support of Goverument and 
Civil Society. Nor will this Power in the Magi 
ſtrate interkere in the leaſt with Liberty of Cone 
ſcience : For ſuppoſe there ſhould be in ſome 
Country, where the Chriſtian Religion, is 
profeſs d, a conſiderable Number of Dei 5 
mean, ſuch as believe the Exiſtence and P 
ons of God, his Providential Goyerument of the 
World, the Immortality of the Soul, future Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, and generally all the Prin- 


poſing the Magiſtrate to allow an univerſal Tol 
ton, J but that theſe Religious Deiſts might appoint . 


2 Place, Time and Perſons, and all other Circums 
| ſtances, publickly to pray to, praiſe and worſhip 
| God accoeding © the Principles of Natural Reli- 


gion, and, if they pleas'd, to hear Lectures of Mo- 
rality ; ſince theſe are all Duties of Natural Reli- 


nſcience of a Real Deiſt. As for downright A- 
7 "OR tbeiſts, 
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eheifts, th 
ing themſelves from the publick Worſhip of God 
Mn TR ck 2-5 

Or if we ſuppoſe only One, or a few Des/#s, or 
of any other Sect, in a wag ths it is impoſſible 
indeed they mou'd worſhip God publickly, except 
they join themſelves to other Congregations; but 
then the Reaſon of their ſo doing ceaſes, becauſe 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that ſo inconſiderable a Num- 
os can have any ill Influence on the Minds of the 


eople. 
hus, Sir, I h I have given you SatisfaQi- 
on, as to both Senſes, in which I thought Your 
| Queſtion might be taken. I the rather ſuſpected it 
| might be the Latter, becauſe I cou'd hardly think, 
| You wou'd propoſe it in the Firſt, after the full 


Author of the Letters concerning Toleration has gi- 
ven to it. In your next, I deſire your Thoughts con- 
— <Cerning my Anſwer to it in the ſecond Senſe, and 
whether You do not agree with me, that the Ma- 

| | a ought to oblige all his Subjects, publickly 
4 Profeſs and Exerciſe ſome Religion or other. 
D am, 


1 
| | Your moſt obliged 
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and ſatisfactory Anſwer, which the Incomparable 


H. NEEDLER. 


ey. cannot pretend Conſcience for abſent- 


— 
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| 
To Mr. H. 
| | London, Jane 1710. 


IN Compliance with Your Deſire, and to acquit 
my ſelf of my Promiſe, I have undertaken to 
write to You ; but not having a F worry Ae, my 
Lord Rocheſter, of expatiating upon Nothing, 
" confeſs, I do not well know with what or how to 
entertain You. Methinks I am like an aukward 
"| young Lover, who not having been uſed to Fe- 
male Converſation, and to diſcourſe upon thoſe 
Trifles which are commonly the Subjects of it, is 
extreamly at a loſs how to behave himſelf at his 
firſt Approaches to his Miſtreſs. However, fince 
to a thinking Man nothing of a rational or philoſo- 
phical Nature can be ungrateful; I mult have a ve- 
barren Invention, not to be able to furniſh out 
ome little Entertainment for one whoſe Taſte fo 
many things can pleaſe; and, I believe, I cannot 
chuſe at preſent a properer Subject to write on, 
than the Pleaſures of Solitude and Retirement, that 
ſo I may recommend to you that Condition, which 
will ſhortly be your Lot, and make you reliſh it 
the better. 7» 

Plazo was of Opinion, that the Souls of good 
Men, when ſeparated from the Body, aſcend into 
the pure Regions of AMzher, freed from the Clog of 
cumbrous Matter, and there apply themſelves with 
extreme Delight to the Contemplation and Viſion of 
Truth; for which they are fitted by the Purity aud 

| Refinedneſs of their Inclinations, as well as by their 
Emancipation from the Body: whilſt the Souls of 


bad 
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bad Men, ——_— the ſame ſenſual and impure In- | 
clinations they had in the Body, are uncapable of 

taſting thoſe ſpiritual - and intellectual Pleaſures 

which the others enjoy; and ſo hover about their 

Graves, deſiring a Reunion with their Bodies, that 

_ may return again to the Pleaſures of the Ani- |} 

mal Life. Juſt ſo it is in a State of Solitude and 
Retirement; which, I am apt to think, bears the 
neareſt Reſemblance to the State of Separation; 
for then the Man is, as it were, all Thought, the. 
Mind being but little occupy'd or interrupted by 
the Senſes: It affects a Perſon either with Happi- 

- neſs or Miſery, according as he is diſpos'd ; and 
tho there be indeed ſome Few, who delight in So- 
lirude and * it before the beſt Society, yet the 
far greater Part of Mankind are of a very different 

| Temper, and fly from it as they wou'd. from a 

* Fiend or Evil Spirit, chuſing rather to be in the 

Worſt Company, than alone. We may compare 

"Theſe, who cannot taſte the ſerene and refined Flea» 

Cares of that State, ta thoſe viciated Souls of Plas. 

Fe, They can reliſh nothing, but what affects 

the Imagination. Giddy Vanities, noiſy Mirth, and 

» Senſual Delights are with them the only true and 

ſubſtantial Pleaſures. As for Contemplation, that | 
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is too dull and melancholy, an Entertainment for 
; Perſons of their gay and ſprightly Inclinations, But 
what a Bugbear ſoever they may think Solitude, 
who are unacquainted with it, I make no Queſtion 
but thoſe who have try'd it, have very different 
Sentiments; and when they have once learn'd. how. 
to employ it, find ſuch refined Delights. as are hard- 
iy to be equal'd. For as there is a great deal of 
_ Pleaſure in Contemplation.; and the clear Viſion, o 
Truth affects the Mind with the moſt divine an 
pleaſing Senſation ;. ſo 'tis in the State of Soltgds | 
= ANC 
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uud Silence only, that the Mind is capable of thinking | 
> | toany Purpoſe, and obtaining any full and clear Vi- 
| | fion of Truth; for there all is calm and ſtill; and 
the Mind, retiring inwards, withdraws herſelf from 
all outward Objects into the ſecret Receſſes of 
Thought, whilſt the Doors and Avenues of the 
| Senſes are lock'd up. So that in Solitude, and in 
Solitude only, the greateſt Pleaſure in the World, 

the Pleaſure of Contemplation is to be enjoy'd; 

which State therefore every contemplative and phi- 
| loſophical Mind muſt s delight in. 

I make no Queſtion. but you will confirm the 
Truth of theſe ConjeQures by your own. Experi- 
ence, However, fail not to give me a particular | 
Account how you employ your Time, and reliſh |; 
your Retirement; for after. all, no Theory is to n 

e colppar'd to Practice. | 
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Jan, 1 
Dart, ee. ö 


H. NEED 


NN London, June 29, 1710. 
SIR fue: 


THOUGH I. have a Eſteem for Mr. 
| Locle, and think his Notions in Philoſoph 
for the moſt part, very juſt, yet I cannot but diſa- 
gree with him in one Point. 
In bis Diſcourſe on Father Malbranche's Noti- 
on, Of ſeeing. all things in God, he urges, 9 


: 
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his Opinion that Imagination is only a more obſcure | 
and languid Senſation,) That when we recall into 
our Minds by Imagination the moſt pleaſing or 
painful Senſations we have ever been affected with, 
we feel no manner of Pleaſure or Pain. | 

Now this I can by no means allow ; for Your 
Letter has furniſh'd me with a plain Inſtance to the 
— $2 for whilſt I read over your lively and e- 
legant Deſcription of the Country, which revived 
in me thoſe Ideas I had formerly received from it, 
I found my ſelf affected wich a Pleaſure, which 
nothing but that ariſing from the actual Enjoyment 
of the thing deſcrib'd cou'd exceed. And if the 
Deſign of it was, as You are pleaſed to intimate, 
to expreſs your Friendſhip to me, it was ſo far from 
being wide of the Mark, that You cou'd ſcarce have 
obliged me more, _—_ giving me ſo charming 

a Picture of the Face I admire, and whoſe Origi- 
nal You have the Happineſs to enjoy. 

Doubtleſs, as the Picture of a Beautiful Object 
2 the Spectator Delight as well as the Original, 

there is a ſort of Painting to the Imagination as 
well as to the Eye. What is Poetry but the Paint- 
ing an Object to the Mind in natural and lively 

Colours? And an elegant Picture which my Father 
brought from Tray, is but a Copy of Virgil's De- 

8 of a Storm. 

_ - Whilſt 1 ſe Your Letter I almoſt fancy my 
ſelf in the Country, and ſeem to partake in the Plea- 
ſures which You there ſ@ eloquently deſcribe, whilſt 

' You lead my wandering Mind thro? obſcure reti- 

red Walks; ; | 


| i bere thick-entwining Shades 
Higb- over- arch'd embou/r ; the feather'd Choir 
. Their various Notes in tuneful Conſort join; . 
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And murm' ring Winds their hoarſer Voice apply, 
To lull the eaſie Mind to pleaſing Dreams ! 


Or preſent my delighted Fancy with the beauteous 
| 1 of aſpiring Hills and verdant Valleys ! 
r 


Norris gives us, in one of his Books, an 
Account of what affected him with the moſt ſen- 


ſible Delight, and wherein he placed his chief world- 


ly ineſs. It was (to quote his own excel- 


lent Words,) in “the Beauty of the Spring, the 
« Magnificence of the Heavens, Solitary Walks 


« and Gardens, the Reading of cloſe and fine- 
« wrought Diſcourſes, Converſation with Men of 
© tuneable and harmonious Diſpoſitions, and in 
« Majeſtick and well-compoſed Muſick.” 

I muſt needs own myſelf very much of his 
Mind, and believe there cannot be a Catalogue of 
more refined and ſolid Satisfactions culPd out of 
the whole Creation. And yet they are all contain'd 
under theſe two general Heads ; The Pleaſures of 
the Country, and agreeable Converſation : (for Mu- 
ſick it ſelf may be reckon'd a Rural Delight, ſince 
the airy Choir entertain the Ear with melodious 
Notes.) And therefore I cannot but think that 


Man who enjoys them, as to outward Circume - | 


ſtances, very happy. 
You fit perhaps in a pleaſant Meadow, beneath 
the ſpreading Branches of a venerable Oak, which 


form a ſhady Canopy over your Head; and _ 2 


your Serene Mind with ſome favourite Author, 


ſome delicious Poet or cloſe-reafoning Philoſopher; 


whilſt the cooling Zephyrs fan you all around with 
their odoriferous Breezes, inſpiring a thouſand. ſoft 
Paſſions and Sees ineffable Ideas: Or it may be, 
a chryſtal Stream glides gently at your Feet, painted 


here and there with various beautiful Reflections of 
15 Light, 


— 
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Uight, and repreſenting to the Eye, in its lucid ? 
Mirrour, the gay Image of its ſmiling Banks. When 8 
wearied with Delights you ſeek Repoſe, the Ver- - 
.dant Graſs, adorn'd with © ding pra affords 4 
you as delicate a Couch as any of the Primitiue 
Race cov'd boaſt, ere Human ile was debauch d 
with the needleſs Arts of Luxury. 

How - compleatly happy ſhou” 1 think * 
if to the Advantages of agrecable Converſation and | 

good Books, Ge of which L enjoy in You, and f 

Ke Other by our Means,) chugpoa wou'd.add F , 
the Being of a Rural Re give me Lei- 
ure to enjoy the Favours it has beſtow'd upon 
me? But am content to wait ; thinking it ſuf- 
Hcient at preſent, that I can in a double Senfe 
Aubſcibe my ſell, 


SLX, 
Dur Friend 
and humble Servans, | 


F 

| 

| 

i | 

H. NEEDLER. | 
| 

| 
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Jo Mr. G. 


London, May 24, 1711. 
I, * 45 24, 17 


| T 28. had known how 33 a Letter em 

riend always is to me, You wou'd have been 
8. no Apprehenſions of giving me any Dif — 
'vy Yours, Which, 2 the contrary, * 


you, 


— 
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vou, very grateful to me. It wou'd indeed have 

cid — ſtill much mote ſo, if it had àvour'd more of 
Sincerity, and leſs of Compliment. There Was 
ds 0 of uſing any Arts to entice me into a 
| .Correſpondence, that I was before ſo well meclin'd 
— to; but if there had, this would have been the 
moſt unlikely of any to prevail with me. I only 
wiſh, my Letter may be worth the Care you ſeem 
to expreſs about it. However, to make it as en- 
'tertaining as I can, I'll give you an Account (fo 
far as my Memory will ſerve me) of Dr. Wood 
wards Foffils, which I am perfuaded will be ac- 
1 to you, becauſe it is what you deſired of 
Mr. D. If that Gentleman had been willing to 
perform this Task, I ſhou'd not have been ſo vain 
as to have taken it out of his Hands. But ſince 
he has declin'd it, I thought an Imperfect Account 
wou'd be better than none. 
After having waited a convenient Time in the 
Anti- chamber, we were conducted by the Servant 
into an inner Room, where we found the Dr. and 
two or three Foreigners: Proper Ceremonies be- 
5 ing perform'd, we were deſir'd to walk into an- 
R. | other Room, in which was the Doctor's Library. 
He then withdrew, and left us a little while with 
» | the Strangers. They were Eriſons, and cou'd 
ſpeak Exgliſb pretty well; And one of them en- 
tertain'd us with an Account of the Irruptions of 
Mount Veſuvius; and particularly told us, that 
| ſome Years ſince a Fountain of liquid Metal 
1. | guſh'd out of the Top of the Mountain, running 
in a burning Torrent, with great Violence, for 
F ſeveral Days into the Sea: The Metal, when it 
was cold, was hard and weighty” and of a yel- 
| lowiſh Hue, but ſomewhat different in its Species 
from any that had ever been ſeen before. 
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By this Time the Dr. being returned, order 4,15 

a Servant to ſet a Table before us; by which If Co 

,perceiv'd that our Philoſophic Banquet was going Ch 
to be ſerv'd up. And accordingly he brought from 

à Cabinet the ſeveral Drawers, in which this TreaÞ the 

ſure of Foſſils was contain'd. I thai 

WG a 8 22 dex. 1 a ſine A it t 

[ gl: ates, paint Nature with a Ic 

Variety ht — 1 and poliſh'd bY A ; 2 

to an exquiſite Smoothneſs and Brightneſs; amonſ nc 

theſe were ſeveral very fine Rubies, Amethyſts, 8a 
phires, aud other precious Stones, all of Exgliſ 

Growth. I took particular Notice of a couple off 

Stones cut out of Flints and ſet in Rings, which 

for Brightneſs and Luſtre ſeem'd ſcarce infe 

rior to Diamonds. In the next Place, ſeveral 

Pieces of the * Original Oar of all ſorts of Mes 

. tals 


„ 
1 r 


Merlin, a Bard of the Inſpired Train, 
With myſtick Numbers charm'd the Brit Plain; 
Beloy'd by Phabas, and the tuneful Nine, 

His Song was Sacred, and his Art Divine: 
As on Sabrina's fruitful Banks he ſtood, 
His wond'rous Verſe reftrain'd the liſt'ning Flood; 
The Stream's Bright Goddeſs rais'd her awful Head, 
And to her Cave the artful Shepherd led. 
Her ſwift-deſcending Steps the Youth purſues, 
And Rich in Oar the ſpacious Mountain views, 
In Beds diſtin the well-rang'd Metals lay, 
Diſperſing Rays, and counterfeiting Day. 
The Silver, ſhedding Beams of Orient Light, 
Struck with too fierce a Glare his aking Sight; 
Like riſing Flames the ruddy Copper ſhow'd, 
And ſpread its Bluſhes o'er the dark Abode : 
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tals were produced, as Leady Tin, Iron, Braſs and 
Copper. Tbeſe were all accompanied with Pieces of 
Cbryſtal, which every one had ting'd with a diffe- 
ME rent Dye. The Chryſtal found incorporated with 
the Lead Oar is yellow, and the ſame as Amber; 
chat which belongs to the Iron Oar is red; out of 
on it the Ruby is cut; ſometimes the Iron gives the 
ra Chryſtal a blue Tincture, and converts it into Sa- 
un phire. The Amethyſt owes its Beauty to Tin, 
e and the Emerald to Copper. So that all precious 
Stones are only Chryſtal, tinged with various Co- 
ours, according to the ſeveral Oars it is mingled 
with. We ſaw alſo a Piece of pure tranſparent 
chEChryſtal ; it was in the Form of a Pillar of fix 
fen Sides, which is the natural Shape that Chryſtal al- 
railways grows in: The Dr. inform'd us, that the 
lefame Metal always dyes the Chryſtal with the ſame 
al Colour, which by lying much nearer the Surface of 
the Earth than its proper Oar, ſerves to Miners as 
a certain Index of the Metal that lyes beneath. He 
old us likewiſe of, a certain uſeful Diſcovery he 
Thad made relating to Metals: Among the Oars of 
Lead he ſhew'd us a yellow Subſtance, which 
Nook'd almoſt like Bee's-wax, being light and hard 
ad of a wy rough irregular Form. This he 
jd was neglected by the Miners as of no Uſe, till 
e ſhew'd them, that the beſt and pureſt Lead might 
e drawn from it; ſince which Diſcovery, many 
houſand Pounds Worth has been made, 


. 
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Profuſe of Rays, And with uorivall'd Beams, 
Tbe liquid Silver low'd in reſtleſs Streams:: 

Not India's ſparkling Gems are half ſo bright, 
Nor Waves above, that ſhine with Heav'oly Light. 
.. 2 | Dr. Yalden) 
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Aſter we had ſufficiently feaſted our Curic 
ſity with Metals and Minerals, we were pre 
Fented, for a ſecond Courſe, with a Collection d 
Hntediluvian Relicks; which certainly, if any 
thing, may juſtly be valued for their Antiquity, (be 
ing of no leſs than four thouſand Years ſtanding 
as well as for the many other remarkable thing 
which may be obſery'd in them. Among thelf: 
were ſeveral Pieces of Stone, Iron, Brafs and othe 
hard Bodies, impreſs'd with the Forms of ſeve 
Fiſhes Shells as _— as if they had been caſt 
fo many Moulds. There were ſeveral Shells : 
Fiſhes full of Flint, and of Iron and other ha th 
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Subſtances ; and ſeveral Pieces of Stone and Ironff th 
Which having been broke were found ſtamp'd wi th. 
the Prints of Leaves inclos'd in them. He ſhew® th, 


ws likewiſe a great Number of Shells of Fiſhaf 
which had been found enclos'd in Sandſtone al 
other hard ſubterraneous Bodies; moſt of wh 
were not at all impaix'd by Time, but look'd 1 
Mir and entire as if they had been juſt taken out 
the Sea. Theſe Shells are found in all Parts 
the Earth in prodigious Plenty, in all Subſtan 
which were hard no to preſerve them fron; 


the Injuries of Lime. The Horns of Beaſts 3 
the Trunks of Trees are alſo often found in! 
Bowels of the Earth. Tis remarkable that WW j 
Horns. of American Beaſts, the Shells of Amerid 
Fiſh, and American Trees are frequently dug 


in this Iſland, but never any of thoſe peculiar 
the Eaſt-Indies. He ſuppoſes, that theſe "Shell 
were brought out by the Flood upon the Ear, 
which, at that Time, was to a good Depth diſſoſ ; 
into one fluid Maſs ; and that when the Flood fu —— 
ſided, they ſunk down to that Depth we now if 1 
«them in; the Terreſtrial Subſtances, in which uA Rho 
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were buried, recovering in time their otiginal hard- 
nels: And becauſe the Lide or Current of the 
Flood was fram the Welt towards the Eaſt, 0 
bore along with it hither only the Spoils of thol 
Countries which lye weſterly of us. 

He builds abundance of fine Speculations on 
theſe Foils, which he ſeems to eſteem as highly as 


Gold. And indeed I muſt.necds ſay, that the won» 


derful and well-grounded Conſequences he draws 
from them, in his Eſay towards a Natural Hiſtory 
ore Earth, (whatever the incurious Part of the 


| World may think,) fully prove them worthy of 


the Value he ſets on them. But 'tis the Way of 


the-unthinking Part of Mankind, to condemn all 


woſe things as impertinent Trifles, , whoſe Uſes 
| they are too ſhort-fighted to be able to diſcover. 


ut to return; J muſt not forget to acquaint 
you, that he ſhew'd us half a dozen Octavo Ma- 


vuſcripts, upon theſe Foils and other Heads of Na- 


tural Philoſophy, which he promiſes to publiſh if 


© he can get [ime to, finiſh them. He ſhew'd us 
4 likewiſe a little Book written by Mr. Scheuch er 


Profeſſor of the Mathematicks at Zarich, entit 
Herburium Diluvianum, wherein the Author 


Joes an Account of ſeyeral Plants and Hetbs af 
dhe Antediluvian World, which have been found 
Wu anclogd in Metals and Minerals; every one 
which is there repreſented by à Copper, Plate. 
Was compos' d with the Aſſiſtance and at. the D & 
fire of the Dr. who holds a/ Correſpondence with 


wis ingenious' Foreigner. 171 ö 
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When we had ſeen all theſe Curtoſities, (which 
he told us were not above a ſixth Part of his whole 


— — 


Collection,) we took our Leaves, highly ſatisfied | ! 
with our courteous Entertainment. I am, © : 
SIR y 

2 j 

Tour Faithful j 

83 Humble Servant, 8 
"0 Firs {ul NEEDLER. k 
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To Mr. H. 
. Portſmouth, Faly 5, 1517. 
Shou'd not ſo long have deny'd my ſelf the Sa- 
= risfaQion of writing to You, and retarded there- 
by the much greater one of receiving your An- 
wer, if my A would have permitted me t0 
write ſooner. For I can A2 ſay, I think no 
Inconvenience which I ſuffer by my preſent Cir- 
cumſtances ſo pet as that of being banifh'd from 
my Friends: And nothing ſo much alleviates that 
Misfortune, as the — Letters from them 
whichis an imperfect way of converſing with them 
I ſo little regard the other Inconveniences of "Tra: 
velling, and think them ſo unworthy to de 
compar'd with the manifold Profit and Delight 
which may be reap'd from it, that I cou'd be very 
glad to range over the World in the Company of 
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„ - Methinks it was finely anſwet'd by Plato, when _ 
4 | he was ask'd what Countryman he was, That he 
unt aCitizen of the World. That noble Philoſopher 
ſcorn'd to acknowledge any leſs Place than the 
whole World for his Country. Twas by travel- 
ling over it, he acquir'd that Wiſdom, which has 
juſtly made him renown'd to all Poſterity. It was 
from India and Egyp?, that he fetch'd the deepeſt 
Secrets of his Philoſophy. 
It muſt doubtleſs yield abundance of Delight as 
well as Inſtruction to a curious and inquiſitive 
Mind, to obſerve the different Opinions, Religi- 
ons, Manners and Cuſtoms of the ſeveral Nations 
of the Earth. What an inexpreſſible Pleaſure muſt 
it afford a philoſophical Mind, to furvey the won- 
derful Works of God, in the various Parts of this 
| terreſtrial Globe! If God is known by his Works, 
it muſt needs follow, that they who have ſeen moſt 
of them, will have the compleateſt Knowledge of 
Him; and it is a ſufficient Recommendation of the 
Knowledge of Nature, to ſay that it leads us to 
the Knowledge of God. If God made the World 
to diſplay his own Attributes and Glory, his De- 
ſign ſeems to be in Part defeated by thoſe, who 
mos not Curioſity enough to examine and conſi- 
er it. | 
*Tis affirm'd by the Writers of the Natural Hi- 
ſtory of America, that there are in that Country as 
many Species of Plants and Animals, wholly di- 
ſtin& from thoſe in the reſt of the World; as the 
Other three Parts contain together. How great a 
Pleaſure then muſt it give any one, who has any 
Taſte for Natural OTE, to feaſt his Curioſity 
with the Sight of all theſe Novelties? What an a- 
greeable Amuſement muſt it afford him, to be ſur- 
priſed with a new Race of Beings, which he had 
"us | 3 never 
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never ſeen. before? And how many pleaſing. Spe- 
ealations muſt it raiſe in his Mind? If the bare 
Reading the Deſcriptions of Travellers be ſo en- 
tertaining, with what an exquiſite 2 wou'd 
the actual Sight of thoſe things affect us 
For my part, I ſhou'd not only admire ſtately 
Buildings, ſhining in their full Luſtre; but a certain 
ineffable melancholy Pleaſure wou'd fill my Soul, 
at the Sight of the very Ruins of renown'd Piles, 
and celebrated Cities; when I took Occaſion from 
thence to conſider the Mutability of all human 
Things, and the Precariouſneſs of all worldly 
Grandeur! In viewing the Remains of Ancient 
Rome, | ſhou'd be apt to break out into ſuch Ex. 
clamations as theſe; ** O Rome! Thou that once 
« ſtiledſt thy ſelf The Miſtreſs of the World, The 
« Glory of all the Earth, what is now become of 
« all thy boaſted Grandeur and Maguificence ? 
« Where are now thy Capitols, thy Amphitheatres, 
„ thy Triumphal Arches, and the reſt of thoſe no- 
« ble Pieces of Architecture which ſo long ſtru - 
* gled with Time? Behold! they all have ſu 
« mitted. to the univerſal Law of Fate, as well as 
* their Founders ; and thoſe very Monuments, by 
„ which they hoped to preſerve their Names to E-! 
© ternity, are themſelves demoliſh'd and deſtroy'd; } 
and nothing of them now remains, dut theſe 
«- wretched Fragments, to declare to the World, 
« that they ever had a Being.” 3 N 
On vibiting the Pyramids of Egypz, thoſe. ſtately | 
Dormitories: of ancient Kings, I ſhou'd be fore 
to acknowledge, that human Induſtry ſeems to 
have conquer'd the force of Time, in raiſing thoſe | 
ſtupendious Piles, which it does not yet appear to 
de in bie Power to deſtroy, He has in vain at 
tempted ĩt for ſeveral thouſand Years ; W 
| they | 
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| they, may not de able to withſtand. bis Aſſaults, as. 


long as the Word fhall endure, is what no-one 
can determine! How ſhou'd-I admire the prodigi- 
ous Labour of the Workmen and Skill of the Archi- 
tects, conſpicuous in thoſe mighty Fabricks ! 

* But on conſidering the End they were built 
for, which in all Appearance was to immortalize 
the Founders in the Memory of Poſterity ; how. 
yain and ridiculous wou'd they appear? For, alas! 
tho'ꝰ the Pyramids themielves remain aiter 10 many 


thouſand Years, the Founders of them are altoge- 


ther unknown and forgotten. But if they had at- 
tain'd their End, and actually preſerv'd themſelves 
from Oblivion, of what Advantage wou'd it have 
been to them? What Good can it do any one, to 
be talk'd of, when he himſelf is not; or at leaſt 
not ſenſible of it? But Man is fo fond of Ex- 
iſtence, that he catches at the very Shadow of it; 
| F 4 and 
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* O Cyrus! Alexander! Julius! all 

Ye mighty Lords that ever rul'd this Ball! 

Once Gods of Earth, the living Deſtinies 

That made a hundred Nations bow 
Where's your Extent of Empire now ? 

Say where preſery'd your Phantom Glory lies? 
Can Braſs the fleeting Thing ſecure ? 
Enſhrin'd in Temples does it ſtay? 

Or in huge Amphitheatres endure — - 

The Rage of rowling Time, and ſcorn Decay? 

Ah no! the mouldring Monuments of Fame 
Your vain deluded Hopes betray, 

Nor ſhew th' ambitious Founder's Name, 

Mix'd with your ſelves in the fame Maſs of Clay. 


Mr. Hughes, 
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* and becauſe he cannot enjoy a Real, he comforts: | 
i himſelf with an Imaginary Immortality. FF 
I Thus I ſhou'd entertain and amuſe my Thoughts, | 
is if I were to trayel to thoſe Places. But, methinks, | 
| I ſhou'd be particularly deſirous to viſit the moſt re- 
| mote Parts of the Earth. I ſhou'd not be ſatisfied 
* With taking a View of the neighbouring Countries 
| of France, Germany, Spain and Italy, which are I 
| the Places Gentlemen commonly travel to; they! 
| are too well known, and too little different from be 
th 


my own Country. I wou'd fain ſee Tarkey, A- 
frica, and the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. I ſnou'd hope 
to be entertain d with Abundance of Curioſities in | F. 
thoſe far-diſtant Countries. | a 
I know, you agree with me in my Inclinations th 
for Travelling, as well as in moſt other things. 4 
Who knows but that, one time or other, Provi- m 
dence may give us an Opportunity of fulfilling | ur 
our Deſires. Be that as it will, of this you may lat 
be aſſur d, That where-ever I go, while I depart | ed 
not from my elf, I ſhall continue to be 0 


- - : 
Tours Sincerely, E 


H. NEEDLER. | *l: 
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To Mr. D. 


| Portſmouth, 7 1 11. 
Dear S I R, J Fo 171 


II was with much Impatience I expected your 
Letter, and no lefs Joy that I at length receiv'd 


it. A Letter from-You wou'd at any time have 


„ 


1 — 


been welcome to me, but was particularly ſo at 
this Juncture, when I am baniſh'd from all my 
Friends, and doom'd to converſe with Perſons of 
a Diſpoſition altogether foreign from my own ; ſo 
that if it were not for honeſt Horace, and Sir 4 J- 
ſaac, I ſhou'd be wholly ſeparated from all Com- 
merce with the Learned World. And when I re- 


tire into my Chamber to enjoy an Hour's Conver- 


ſation with Them, my Ears are ſo violently aſſault- 
ed from all Quarters with the Cries of Children, 
(with which the Street, where I lodge, abounds,) 
that I might ſtudy with almoſt. as much Attention 
in a Beltry, when the Bells arè Ringing. Some- 


I times I am ſo vex'd with the inceſſant Din, that I 


almoſt envy the Deaf, who have the Happineſs of 


perpetually enjoying that Quiet and Silence, which 
1 ſeek for in vain. I am then very ſenſibly con- 


vinced of the Truth of Mr. Lochs Obſervation, 


' That Nature has acted very wiſely in making the 


Senſe of Hearing no more acute; for ſince, at pre- 


: ſent, it ſo much interrupts the Attention of the 


Mind, if it were acuter, it wou'd do ſo proporti- 
* Onably more. 
F Fs I 


» 


+ Sir Iſaac Newtan's Philoſophia Naturalis Principia Ma- 


 thematica, | 
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I readily ſubſcribe to all you have ſaid about 
Love and Friendſhip. You have exactly exprefs'd 
my own Sentiments concerning thoſe Paſſions. 
The Vanity of the former, (as commonly pur- 
ſued) You clearly ſnew by Reaſon ; the latter, 
both Reaſon and Experience teach me to efteem 
the choiceſt Bleſſing of Human Life; the ſweeteſt, 
nobleſt, and moſt rational of all Delights! 


In order ro make you ſume Rerum;; I intend} | 


in this Letter, to give you my Thoughts on a Sub- 


je, which yow know L have long defign'd to con- 


ſider, I mean the Vanity and Folly of # Man's be- 


8 proud of his own Parts and Learning, and de- 
ling others for falling ſhort of himſelf in theſe 
do riot addreſs theſe Reflections to you, as a Per- 
fon whom I ſuppoſe to ſtand in need of any ſuch 


Admonitions, No; I am wy fenfible that your 


natural Diffidence and Modeſty ſe you to think 
rather more lowly, than more highly of your ſelf, 
than ou ought. I only communicate them to you 
as a Friend, in * they may afford ſome Enter- 
tainment to Vour Thoughts in reading, as they did 
to Mine in writing them. | | 


IT muſt be allow'd, that true Knowledge and 
Learning, that is, the clear Perception of neceſſa- 
xy and demonſtrable Truth, (for it is in this, that 
true Knowledge confifts,) are very noble and di- 
vine Perfections. All the World is ſatisfied that 
the more a Man truly knows, the more perfect 
and accompliſh'd he is: but, alas! how little true 
Knowledge is there in the World! The far greater 
Part of the Pretenders to Learning and late legen 
Perfection, ground their Claims upon Nothing leſs 
than true Knowledge ; tho? that alone can ad he. 
5 | 
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vr 4 I need not, I hope, aſſure you, that I. 
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Real Improvement to the Mind. How many ate 
there, that puff themſelves up with Wind and Va- 


pour, valuing themſelves for poſſeſſing, and deſpi- 


ung others for wanting thoſe Acquirements, which 


e no Real Perfection to the rational Faculties, 
ch as Languages, Hiſtory, Cxiticiſm, and what- 
ever is not included in the preceding Definition of 


true Knowledge? There is no necefity of confi- 


the Imperfection of true Knowledge, as eir- 


| derin 

— in Man, to ſhew the Vanity of that 
high Opinion, which theſe Men often conceive of 
* themſelves. It is ſufficient to ſhew, that the Know- 


ledge of theſe pg cannot give any real Improve- 
ment to the Mind; which will appear Evident, if 
we conſider that God, whoſe Underſtanding is eſ- 
ſentially perfect, might yet not tave known them 
and that becauſe he need not have created the 
World; and ſo they wou'd never have exiſted: , 


But let us 5 — that the Knowledge of Hiſto- 
0 


rical Facts, of Contingent Truths, cou'd add ſome 
Real Improvement to the Mind. Let us ſuppoſe 
a Man the wiſer, that is, the more intelleQually 
improv'd, for know ing that Brutus ſtabbd Julias 
Ceſar in the Senate Houſe, or that the ſame Ju- 
lius Ceſar made a Voyage to Britain; yet, aftet 
all, do we truly and properly &kzow theſe thin 
Do we ſee evidently, that it is abſolutely neceſlary, 
they ſhou'd be ſo? Can we demonſtrate that Taliu 
Ceſar came into Britain, or that Alexander the 
Great extended his Conqueſts as far as the Indian 


Ocean ? It may perhaps be anſwer'd, that tho we 


bave indeed neither Intuitive nor Demonſtrative E- 
vidence of the I ruth of theſe things, yet we have 
as good Proof of them as the Nature of the thin 
is capable of, and ſuch as cannot fail to IR 
a reaſonable Man. I grant it: But from that very 
| Conceſhon, 
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we value our 
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Conceſſion, I contend, that they are not tne true 


Objects of Science; ſince, to ſay the Truth, we 


do not really kzow, but only believe them, tho“ 
upon the higheſt ground of Probability. If this 
Reaſoning be juſt, as, I think, he that duly conſi- 
ders it, muſt acknowledge it is; how little will | 

y have left to boaſt of, who make the greateſt 


Figure both in their own and other Peoples Eyes 


for Learning? When the Stock of ſuch Mens 
Knowledge is refin'd from the Droſs of Probabili- 
ties, Conjectures, Hiſtorical Facts, c. how ſmall 
a_ Share of genuine Science will remain? How 
poor will many be found at laſt, who, like therich 

an in the Goſpel, bleſs themſelves in their mighty 
Stores of falſe Learning ? For none have com- 
monly their Reaſon leſs improv'd than Theſe. 


. -.. They ſeem to Me as ridiculous as a Man wou'd 


who having taken a great deal of Pains to a- 


maſs Counterfeit Gold, and „ 7 omen boaſt- 
ing of his Riches, ſhou'd be found to be really poſ- | 


eld of little or none of the true Oar. 


But ſuppoſing that the Knowledge upon which 
' elves and contemn others, be ge- 
nuine, and ſuch as is indeed ive of the Hu- 
man Intellect. Alas! how ſmall a Portion of it 
can the moſt inlighten'd lay claim to? And upon 
what precarious and uncertain Terms does he hold 
that little ? There is no Proportion at all between 
our Ignorance and our Knowledge; for the things 
we know not, are ſtrictly Infinite; but thoſe we 
know, are not only Finite, but very few in Num- 
ber. Our Knowledge does not only infinitely fall 
ſhort of comprehending all that is knowable abſo- 
lately, but even all that is knowable to Man in his 
preſent State. It is certain, that the actual Knows 
ledge of all Men that ever liv'd, put together, falls 

* | infinitely 
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infinitely ſhort of that which Man is, abſolutely 
ſpeaking, capable of knowing. How much more” 
then muſt the Knowledge of any particular Man, 
(which is ſo much inferior to the actual Knowledge 
of all Men ſamm'd together,) fall ſhort of com- 
——— all that Human Nature is le of 
nowing? * They that have a little conſider'd the 
Mathematick Sciences are ſenſible, that they are in- 
finitely fertile, and that by ten thouſand Years Stu- 
dy a Man cou'd not exhauſt the Treaſure" of de- 
monſtrable Truths, which 8 Nay far- 
ther, it is certain, Fhat the Propoſitions, 'which 
may be demonſtrated of any ſingle Geometrick Fi- 
re, as ſuppoſe a Triangle, are ſtrictly Infinite. 
f we compare our Knowledge with that of ſupe- 
rior Intelligences, it will indeed bear ſome Propor- 
tion to it, becauſe finite too. But in all Probabi- 
lity a very litrle one: Nay it is probable that ſome” 
of them may know a vaſt number of Truths, which 
Fry X | we 


Fir d, at firſt Sight, with what the Muſe imparts; 
In fearleſs Vouth, we tempt the Heights of Arts, 
- While from the bounded Level of our Mind, | 
Short Views we take, nor ſee the. Lengths behind; 
. But more advanc'd, behold, with ſtrange ſurpri 
New diſtant Scenes of endleſs Science riſe! ? 
So pleas'd, at firſt, the tow'ring Alps we try, 1 
Mount o'er the Vales, and ſeem to tread the Sky, 
Th' eternal Snows appear already paſt, 
And the firſt Clouds and Mountains ſeem the laſt ; 
- But thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey 
The growing Labours of the lengthen'd Way, 
Tb encreaſing Proſpect tires our wand'ring E 
Hills peep o'er Hills, and 4/ps on Alps ariſe 5 
1 15. Pope! 
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we are not only actually ignorant of, but, by reaſon 
of the Narrownels of our Faculties, naturally un- 
capable of comprehending. Among the many Or- 
ders of A Intelligences, which probably ſub- 
niverſe, there. are perhaps fome, whoſe 
Knowledge as far exceeds ours, as the whole Ocean 
does a drop of Water, or the whole Globe of Earth 
a Grain of Sand. And yet their Knowledge, how 
extenſive ſoever it be ſuppos'd, is ſwallow'd up and 
loſt in the boundleſs Immenſity of the divine WiF 
dom; of which, all created Wiſdom. is but a Par- 
ticipation; and to which it bears no manner of 
Proportion: For nothing Finite bears any Propor- 
tion to that which is Infinite. ; 
And yet by what an uncertain and precarious 
Tenure do we hold even this ſmall Pittance of 


Knowledge? A thouſand Accidents may rob us 


of it. A Blow or a Fever may deprive us, not 
anly of that Stock of Learning which with much 
Pains and Induſtry we had perhaps been many 
Years acquiring, but likewiſe of the very Capacity 
nd commonly old Age reduces us 
oe to Childhood, eracing out of the Memory 
oſe Ideas, where with it was ſtored. I 
But it is time to proceed to the fecond thing pro- 


poſed, namely, To ſhew the Vanity and Folly of 


deſpiſing others, for * — f us, in reſpect 
of Parts and Learning. hen we compare Our- 
ſelves with ſuperior Intelligences, we find no Tem- 
ion for Pride, but much to prompt Humility : 

ut when we view our-ſelves with other Men, 
whom we think inferior to us in theſe reſpects, 
we are apt to ſwell with the Thought of our Pre- 
eminence: above them, and to look down upon 
them with Contempt and Scorn, as if they were a 


whole Species below us. But, alas! what mighty 


Advantage 


„„ 
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Graſs will baffle the Underftandi 
well as of the other. Perhaps he that thou deſpiſeſt 
for his 
Parts and Faculties as thy ſelf; and all the Diffe- 


e rere 


vent. At leaſt Death will certainly put an End to 


_— 
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Advantage is this that we ſo much value our · fel ves 
for enjoy ing, and deſpiſe others for wanting? How 


little is the Difference between the wiſeſt Phi- 
loſopher, and the moſt ignorant Peaſant? The 


pooreſt Flower in the Field, the ſmalleſt Blade of 


of the one, as 


Ignorance, was born with as good Natural 


rence between you, which to thee appears ſo 


may ariſe merely from the want of the ſame E- 
ducation, the ſame favourable Circumſtances of 


Life as thou enjoyeſt. The Difference at moſt is 
but-accidental. If the Canfe of it does not lie in 


the outward Circumſtances of Life, it lies at far- 


theft no deeper than the Body. His Soul is in it 
ſelf of th 1 8 as _ and natu- 
rally capable of as- high a ree of intellectual 
Light and Pertedion, tho it has the Misfortune at 
preſent to be conſorted with a Body, whoſe Or- 
gans are not ſo well adapted to perform its Opera- 
tions. Perhaps the Structure of his Brain, that nice 
and wonderful Inſtrument of the Mind, is not ſo 
happy and delicate as thine. Thou might'ſt as 


well argue that a Muſician wanted Skill, becauſe 


he cow'd not play finely upon an Inſtrument out 
of tune, as that his Soul is defective in its natu- 
ral Faculties, becauſe it cannot exert them in an HE 
diſpoſed Body. Many Accidents may bring thee 
to a Level with him, or even turn the Scales and 
fink thee below him. Thy Mind, whilſt thou liv'ſt 
in this World, depends upon thy Body in its 

rations, as well as his; and that is liable to be dif. 
order'd and put out of tune by a thouſand Acci- 
dents, which thou can'ſt neither foreſee nor pre- 


thy 


- 
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my ſhort pre · eminence: That brings all to an equa- 
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Jas to the Endowments of the Mind, as well 
As in all other Reſpects. In the Grave there is no 
more Diſtinction between the Wiſe and Fooliſh, 


the Learned and Ignorant; than between the Rich 


'and Poor, the Noble and Ignoble. And if Sepa- 
rate Souls enjoy different Degrees of Light and 
Knowledge, there is Reaſon to believe that they 
are not diſtributed in the ſame Proportion as in this 
. but — quite different Laws and Meaſures. 
Tam, SIR, 
Your faithful humble Servant, 


3 | 
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To Mr. D. 4 


Portſmouth, Faly 15, 171 r. 


FITY 


HEN in my laſt I aſſerted, that the Know- 
ledge. of hiſtorical Facts cou'd zive no real 
Perfection to the rational Faculties, I did not in- 
tend to exc: 2t even thoſe Miracles and Tranſacti- 
ons, on which Chriſtianity is founded. Nor do I 
vet conceive that it is either falſe or impious to af- 
firm, that the Knowledge 0 of any Miracle or other 
Matter of Fact contain'd in the Goſpel-hiſtory , 
adds no real Perfection to the rational Faculties of 
him that knows it ; if by rational Faculties be un- 
e. What I there intended by them, the * 


N. 
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is Underſtanding. But if that Phraſe be taken to 
denote the whole reaſonable Soul, as endued with _ 


the Faculties of Underſtanding and Will, or as a 
moral' Agent, (in whith Senfe you ſeem to under- 
ſtand it) I am far from denying, that the Know- 


| ledge of the Goſpel-hiſtory has a direct Tendency 


to perfect the rational Facultiel. The Caſe is real- 
ly this. Man may be conſider in a twofold Ca- 
pacity ; either as an Intelligent Being, or as a Free 
Agent; and accordingly he is capable of a double 
Perfection, Intellectual and Moral; his Intellectual 
Perfection confiſts in Science or the clear Know- 
ledge of Truth; his Morel in Virtue, or the con- 
ſtant Choice of Good. Now the Knowledge of 
the Goſpel-hiſtory does not perfect the Soul in the 
firſt Senſe, any more than the 8 of any 
other Matters of Fact; and for the ſame Reaſons; 
nor indeed was Revelation intended to give Man 
that Kind of PerfeQion : But however, it directly 
tends to perfect the Soul in the ſecond Senſe, that 


is, Morally; for the very Aim and Defign of the 
| Goſpel is to regulate Mens Wills and Affections. 
And in that Senſe, the Text you mention is to be 


underſtood : For, we are not enjoin'd therein to 
acquire intellectual, but moral Perfection. 

Having by this time, I hope, reconcild you to 
what I ſaid concerning Hiſtory, I intend to employ 


the remaining Part of this Letter, in attempting to 


bring you over to another Opinion, which, I re- 
member, you diſagreed to, when I formerly pro- 
pos'd it. The Opinion I mean is this; That 4 
Creature cannot poſſibly continue to 72 itſelf, 
but will neceſſarily drop into nothing, if not ſuppor- 
ted by the Divine Power, preſerving it in Being. 
I know you have great Authorities on your fide ; 
for the Schoolman Darandus, and the Biſhop of 

| : Salisbury 
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Falicbury have expreſly embraced the ſame Opinion; 
but if there were occaſion, I could cite as great in, 
favour of mine; particularly almoſt all the School- 
men have been on this fide of the Queſtion. But 


fince Truth is not to be judg'd of by Votes, I 


ſhall wave them, and proceed to the Reaſons, 
Which (as I think) demonſtrate, That no Creature 
can continue to exiſt one Moment longer than the 
Divine Power ſuſtains it in Being, 

Firſt, The Cauſe that gave Exiſtence to Crea- 
tures was the Divine Will that they ſhould exiſt. 
Creatures then are the Effects of the Divine Will. 
Conſequently a Creature, having by the Divine 
Will been put into Being, mult neceſſarily fall 
back into Nothing, if that Will ceaſes; for, the: 


only Cauſe why it came into Being, being the Di- 


vine Will, if that be removed, it cannot poſſibly 


remain in Being; according to the common logi- 
cal Maxim, Saublatd Cana, tollitur Effectus; ſo 
that Creatures owe to the Efficacy of the Divine 


Will the Continuance, as well as the firſt Com- 
mencement of their Exiſtence, Or thus; Yow 
grant that Creatures are brought into Being by, 
and ſo owe the firſt Moment of their Exiſtence to, 
the Divine Will. We may then confider a Crea- 
tare, at leaſt in the firſt Moment of its Exiſtence, 


as an Effect dependiog upon the Divine Will, or 
eſt you ſhould except againſt that Expreſſion, 
upon the creating Act of (whatever it be) as 


its Canſe. Let us ſuppoſe then, that God- ceaſes 


to Will its Exiſtence, or to put forth that Ad 
which gives it Being. Is it not manifeſt, that it 


muſt neceſſarily fall back into its original No- 
thing? For ſince it is to the ſole Efficacy of the 
Creative AQ of God that it owes its Being, (as in 
this Cafe you muſt needs allow, ) certainly it nw 
THEY abſi 
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ſubſiſt after that Action is remov'd;. any more than 


2 Stone or other heavy Body, having been liſted 


up into the. Air, can hang there of itſelf without 
Support, after the Hand, which raiſed it, is re: 
mov d. Beſides, if a Creature can exiſt, after that Acti- 
on of God, whereby it was produced, is removed, 
why might it not as well have exiſted, before it was 
put; ſince, it ſeems, it can ſubſiſt without it, and 
does not depend upon it for its Exiſtence ? 
Secondly, If Creatures do not depend upon the 
Divine 
God cannot poflibly Annihilate them. For, To 
be Aunibilated, is to ceaſe to Be; and to Auni- 
bilaze, is to Cauſe to ceaſe to Be. But God could 
not Cauſe Creatures to ceaſe to Be, if he did not 
Cauſe them to Be; for Nothing can be Aunihila- 
ted, but by the Removal, or Sublation of the Canſe 


i- | whereon it depends. Wherefore, if Creatures do 


not depend upon any Action of God, it is not in his 
Power to Annihilate them. The main Hinge upon 
which this Argument turns, is this Propoſition, 
That Nothing can be annihilated but by the Re- 
moyal of its Cauſe ; which, however, I think is 
very clear; for, ſince a Cauſe is id cujus vi ali 
eſt, That, by the Virtue or Efficacy of which any thimg 


e, | exiſts; or, That, whereon any thin ends for iti 


Exiſtence, it would be a Contradiction to ſuppoſe 
any thing annihilated, but by the Sublation of its 
Cauſe. And yet, if this Propoſition be granted, 
(viz. that Creatures exiſt of themſelves, and ſo de- 
pend on no Cauſe which may be remov'd,) will it 
not 1 follow, that they cannot ceaſe 

It may be objected to this, that tis to retrench 
and diminiſh; the Divine Power, to affirm, that it 

cannot produce a Creature ſo perfect, as to be able 
to 


ill for the Continuance of their Beings, 


2 
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to exiſt of itſelf, after it has been once put into 1 
Being. Ianſwer; That fince it appears that conti- 
| nual ndence is the neceſſary Condition of af xx; 
1 Creature, to deny that God can make an Indepen- 
i | dent Creature, or a Creature that ſhall not need de 
3 the continual Support of his Power to uphold it! 
Being, is no more a Limitation of it, than to] th. 
deny that he can make an Omniſcient, Omnipo- 
„ tent, or Eternal Creature, or ſuch a one as ſhall be 
indowed with any of his Incommunicable AttrisF - 
5 »butes ; of which, Abſolute Independence or Selſe 4. 
2 exiſtence is the chief. On the contrary ; This No- 
tion ſeems to Me ſo far from diſhonouring or aba- G 
ſing the Deity, that it gives us the moſt Auguſt and 
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ul | - Tremendous Idea of his Divine Power and Ma-; 
bit | jeſty, that can be imagin'd, whilſt it repreſents Him 
14 as the true Atlas, who continually ſuſtains the Uni- 8 
x verſe, which otherwiſe would inſtantly drop into No. c 
Wl thing; and all this Multiform Scene of Beings, as de- f. 


0 | pending conſtantly and intirely upon his Will for their 
vm xiſtence, and ſubſiſting merely by his good Plea- g 
Nee. He need not Oo any thing to Aunibilate the} 7 
2 World; *tis ſufficient, to ceaſe to uphold it. Should | 
He, but for One Moment, withdraw his All-ſup- | 
panting Arm, Univerſal Nature would fink into 
othing ! | 
O God, how Glorious and Excellent a Being 
thou art! Thou fitteſt inthron'd in Eternity, ar- 
. with Majeſty and Power; whilſt Millions 
of Worlds depend upon thy Nod ; and thy very 
Will i:ſelf neceſſarily produces whatſoever thou 
 Hilleſt ; ſo that 'tis impoſſible thou ſhould(t deſire 
any thing in vain, or find any Difficulty in effect - 
ing what thou deſireſt. Thou ſpok'ſt the Word; 
and the World was made. Thou only ſaidſt, Let 
it Be; and it Was. Thy Will alone was able to“ 
. execute 


+ execute itſelf, Thou hadſt no Occaſion to uſe any 


| repreſents the Dependence of the World upon 


created the World, yet fancy that he left it to ſhift 
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Means or Inſtruments to perform it. But that Al- 
mighty Fiat, by the Myſterious En whereof the 
orld was created, was no ver: Bin tranſit 
Word; but a Voice which is ſtill utter'd, and m 

be utter'd as long as the World remains! 

I cannot forbear mentioning on this Occaſion 
the Image, (which, I remember," Mr. O. told us, 
'heſawina Church at Brzſels,) of an old Man of a 
large Size and ſinewy Strength, holding a Ball in his 
right Hand with an out-ſtretch'd Arm. This was 
indeed a piece of Superſtition : However, it aptly 


God, who truly ſuſtains it by his Almighty Arm. 

But, if this Doctrine be true, how vain and ſelf- 
inconſiſtent will the Notions of thoſe Men be found, 
| who, though they acknowledge a God and that he 


for it ſelf, without taking any farther Care about it; 
fince it appears hereby, that the Providence of God 
is abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve, not only the 
ow and Hell-being, but the very Being of 
hings. _ | Gf 
1 Kink your Animadverſions on our Modern 
Comedies very juſt. I always was of Opinion, 
that they tend to debauch Mens Manners; and we 
find by Experience, that they who are moſt con- 
9 in them, are ſeldom Perſons of Exemplary 
Virtue. e HATS. * * 
We have been this laſt Week ſo full of Buſi- 
neſs, that I cou'd not conveniently write fooner ; 
and'therefore hope you'll excuſe my Delay, and not 
puniſh it by _—_— attern from it your ſelf. Iam, 


Your moſt obliged humble Servant, 


H. NEEDLER. 
| To 


r 
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To Mr. D. 


c Portſmouth Jah 27, 171 


ff 


1 Dear Sir, 


* 
- 
* 


I Cannot but acknowledge my-ſelf | extremely v 


bliged to you for your kind and entertainin 
ters; and look upon it as none of the leaſt of thoſe 
many Favours you have been pleaſed to confer up- 
on me, that you take ſo much Pains to alleviate 
the Uncomfortableneſs of my preſent - Circums 
ſtances. F [37-26 3 

Jam glad I have fo well ſatisfied you, in relati- 
on to the Objection you made to what I had ſaid 
concernin Hiſtory 0 Wi" #774 | | 
As for the Biſhop of Sarum's Objections againſt 


the Nation I maintained in my laſt; I think (with 


all due Deference to ſo great an Authority,) that 
when . an cleared from all Ambiguity of 
Expreſſion, they will be found to have no great 


Weight in them. To make this appear, I will con- 


fider-the Paſſage quoted in your Better. There is 
ac, Naotron in the I orld ſays his Lordſhip ; 


Ma ibi wauld full back into Nothing ef them 
ſebves, 8 Preſerved by the ſame inſiuii 


Natuer imade them: But without qureſtion 1 
an Ad of the ſame infinite Power to reduce a B. 
ing to Nothing, that it is o bring 4 Being | out 
of Nothing. - Now this »Atfertion, which - his 

| ip lays down as the Foundation of his Rea- 
Fs + : 14210 (101% £1 13 k ſoning, 


- 
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e the late. Biſhop of Sarum's Expoſition of the Thiry 
wine Articles; p 30. of the third Edition, 
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E | ſoning, is ſo far from being wis bout .queſtion, that 
it is plainly falſe, unleſs he begs the Queſtion. 


upon Suppoſition that things d — 
| uppoſition that things do continually 
upon an Act of the — — of God for their 
Exiſtence, ſo that if that Act were remov'd, they 
would immediately fall back into Nothing, what 
can be more Evident than that, in order to annihi- 
late any Being, *tis ſufficient for God to ceaſe to 
put forth that Act of his infinite Power by which 
it ſubſiſts? So that, ſuppoſing this fide of the Que - 
ſtion, a Creature may be annihilated without any 
Action at all, either on the Part of God or o- 
ther Being, purely by the removal of that Actio 
of God by which it ſubſiſts. # 5 | 
But if we ſuppoſe the other fide of the Queſtion, 
which is the thing in Diſpute;) viz. That a Crea- 
ture rink been once put into Being, can conti- 
nue to exiſt of itſelf, without any ne Canſality or 
Influence, (as his Lordſhiprexpreties. it ;) ſtill it will 
not be true, that it is an Act of the ſame infinite 
Power to reduce a Being to Nothing, as to bring 
a Being out of Nothing; for upon that Suppoſition, 
Annihilation will be abſolutely impoſſible; and God, 
tho' he has created things and is endued with infi- 
nite Power, yet cannot poſſibly annihilate them: 
From the Abſurdity of which neceſſary Conſe- 


guence I argu'd in my laſt, for the Falſhood of the 


| poſition. [5 [29419 

So that if we' ſuppoſe one ſide of the Queſtion ; 
to reduce a Being to Nothing will be no Act at. all 
of inſinite or any other Power, but the bare A- 
ſence or Removal of that Act, by which it ſubſiſts. 
If ve ſuppoſe the other; Annihilation will be im- 
poſſible to infinite Power itſelf, becauſe it will im- 
ply a flat Contradiction; as I have ſhe wn at large 


in laſt Letter. 
| mY The 
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The Propoſition being thus refuted, the Conſe Ne 


quence which the Biſhop draws from it, in Oppoſ 
ſition to the continual Dependence of things upot 
God, viz. That whatever has once a Being, m 
of its Nature continue ſtill to Be, without any u 
Cauſality or Influence, falls of Courſe. Howeve 
I cannot bur obſerve that his Lordſhip, by affirn of 
ing that whatever has once a Being will contini ter 
to exiſt of its Nature, ſeems to attribute ſach 
| Self- exiſtence to Creatures, as I always thought i 
$3 be the incommunicable Prerogative of the |Eterni 
6 | - Deity ; and, at the ſame time, makes Annihilatiq 
E | Impoſſible. For, I defy any one to ſhew, how . 
F | uy thing can be more Felt eren or more Ul 
annihilable, than by exiſting of itſelf and of its N 
'Y ture. And if it be Natural to a Being, as 4 Bein 
42 to continue in Exiſtence, we may as well ſuppolg©®" 
'S God making a Square Circle, or doing any othaſ 2! 
Contradiction, as annihilating any thing. ' tay 
As for the Conſequence, which his Lordſhip drawſÞ<< 
from the 3 Creatures ſubſiſting by Vi ba 
tue of an Act of the Divine Power upholding then. 
in Being, viz. That then it muſt be achneuledgeio 
that a Tendency to Annihilation is the Conſequent u 
created Being; I muſt confeſs, I do not ve edt 
well know, what is meant by a Tendency to Am 
bilation. If it means an Inability to ſubſiſt Mute 
themſelves, I readily grant, nay contend that there * 
is in all created Beings ſuch an Inability. But what chi 
Abſurdity can be drawn from that Conceflion; If | 
do not ſee. For, there is no Endeavour in the Na 
ture of things to Not- being, to make it a Violenant 
done to their Natures, to cauſe them to exill . 


- They do not at all reſiſt the Action of God, whidt 
1 them Being. They are purely indifferent tere 
ing or Not- being; and all their 1 Nor 
* | » off 
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Not- being, conſiſts in a mere Impotence or Inabi- 
af lity to Be of themſelves. * | 1 

1 This whole Matter may be illuſtrated by com- 
$ paring Being to Motion, and Not- being to Reſt, 
Jand a Creature in general to Matter, which is the 
Subject of them. For as Reſt is a mere Privation 
of Motion ; ſo is Not-being of Being. As Mat- 
Meer is of it-ſelf indifferent to Motion or Reſt, and 
| oaturally capable of either; ſo a Creature is like 
viſe in it-ſelf indifferent to Being or Not-being 
and eſſentially capable of either. As Matter would 
have of it-ſelf remained at reſt to all Eternity, if 
it had not been extrinſically moved; fo Crea- 
tures would of themſelves never have exiſted, if 
they had not been brought into Being by the Di- . 
„ine Power. As Matter, being put into Motion, 
entinues no longer to move, than the external | 
he Orce impells it, but, as ſoon as that is taken off, 4 
Þ<turns again to Reſt ; ſo a Creature, having once 
deen put into Being, continues no longer therein, 1 
an the creating Power (if I may ſo call it) of 
od retains it; but, when that is removed, returns 
ged, 0. its original Non-exiſtence, As it is ſufficient, 
„n order to ſtop a piece of Matter in Motion and 
ver educe it to Reſt, to ceaſe to impell it, or with- 
„raw the moving Force; ſato annihilate any Crea- 
Are Or put an End to its Exiſtence, nothing more 
ner requiſite, than to with-bhold that Creative AQ 
what hich gives it Being. As the Vis Inertiæ, or Reſt 
n Matter, is no poſitive Power, Tendency or Eu- 
TWeavour to Reſt, which reſiſts the moving Force; 
Put a mere Inability to move of it-ſelf without be- 
eri impreſſed by an Extrinſic Force; ſo the Ina- ; 
-hick@ ity. of Creatures to ſubſiſt of themſelves, is a 
dere Vis Inertiæ, or Negative Power; implying 
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For a Creature upheld in Being by the Divine 
Power, is not like a piece of Matter which is 
moved. towards the Right Hand, though at the 
ſame time it endeavours to- move by a Counters | 
force towards the left; but like a piece of Mat- 
ter, which being. at reſt in a vacuous Space, is 
mov'd a certain Way, without having any Preffure | 
to a contrary Motion. 
Tunis wonderful Analogy of. Motion and ReſtF 
in Matter, with the Exiſtence and Non-exiftenceF 
of Creatures, is, in my Mind, very worthy. to be 
obſerv'd: And therefore, in order to make it ſtill 
a more clear and evident; let us ſap-F 
A poſe (4), aGlobe of Matter hang: 
x x ing at perfect reſt in avacuous Space, 
bo” Ts this Globe let a moving Force 
(M) be apply'd, impelling it towards (E) in the 
igfinſte Line (AE). Then the Globe may repre: 
ſent a Creature; the Morion of it, its Exiſtence; 
the moving Force, the Creative Power of God 
iving it Exiſtence 3 the infinite Line wherein 
7 „Eternity or infinite Duration, Now it is 
evident that as, if the moving Force (M) had no 
impell'd the Globe (A), it wow'd'not have begun top... 
move; ſo ſince even now it is in Motion, it doelf q. 
not move of it ſelf, but only by irtue of the com 
tinual Impulſe of (MI), that if That oving Poway; 
were taken away, it wou'd immediately ſtop. Jall.y 
ſo 2 Creature, being in a State of Non- exiſtene et 
not only cannot begin to Be of it ſelf; withoulk,.. 
vine Omnipotence 3 but even 
While i, is. in Being, ſubſifts. purely by Virtue fo 
the ſame Action CO tinuing to give it Exiſtence Ot 
ediately ſtop, or ceaſe to 80 fol 
if that ſhou'd be taken aw 


Globe (4) does not ab all m4 
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* | /// the moving Force (M), but moves with a Ce- 
S | lerity exactly proportion'd to the Quantity of it; fo 
©} neither has x Creature any manner of Renitency ot 
= Commer-prefſure to the Action of God, whichgives 
| it Being: It has only a pure Inability to Be of it- 
54 felf, correſponding to the Inability which the Globe 
ef (A) has, to continue to move towards (E), after 
the moving Force (M) ceaſes tb impell it. 
ME But if we ſuppoſe C) to be a moving Power, 
CEE as well as (M), protruding the Globe a 
de way towards (B), but with a lefs Force; then 
in the Globe will ſtill move towards E), though 
PF not ſo faſt as before, but with an welke Ten- 
154 dency towards (B), inſo- 
e much that if the greater c 4 M 
re Force (M) were taken 2 E——Q——_—_—Y 
Ne way, it would immediate- | 
re ly move towards (B). Now ſuch a kind of Po- 
cey Gove Tendency or Endeavour to Not- being as might 
Jod anſwer to this, is what the Biſhop ſeems to mean, 
when he ſays, But as this wou'd make the Preſer- 
it U vaio of the World to be à continued Violence t 4 
ne Narural Tendency that is in all things ; ſo there it 
w more reaſon to imagine that Beings have a Ten- 
d0dency to Auntbilation, than that Nothing had a Ten- 
con eney to Creation. It is abſurd to thmmk that any 
Wehe car have a Tendency to that which is b 
Jul ally oppoſite to it-ſelf, and is deſtructive of it. Now 
enenget ſuch a Poſitive Tendency in Creatures to Not- 
tolling, be never ſo abſurd, I am not at all concern'd 
even it; for, ſuch] do not hold, nor does it follow 
ue Afrom any thing I maintain; and conſequently the 
enge Odjection does not reach me, who only aſſert an 
0 fo Inability in all Created Beings to ſubſiſt of them- 
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Having by this time, I hope, given a ſufficien 
Anſwer to the Biſhop of Sarum's Objections, I will 
conclude this Point with a Paſſage out of Mr. Cow 
ley's Davideis, which contains a handſom Repr 
| ſentation of the Notion I have been defending. I 
is in his Deſcription of Heaven, where I remem 
ber he has theſe Lines; 


There thou thy ſelf doſt in full Preſence ſhow, 
Not abſent from theſe meaner Worlds below ; 
No, if thou wert, the Elements League wou'd ceaſe 
Aud all thy Creatures break thy Nature's Peace. 
| Te Sun would ſtop his Courſe, or gallop back, 
| 


The Stars drop out, the Poles themſelves wou'd crack| i 
Earth's ſtroug Foundations wonu'd be torn in twain 
And this vaſt Work all ravel out again 
| To its firſt Nothing ; for his Spirit contains 
The well-knit Maſs. from him each Creature gain 
; Being and Motion, which he ſtill beſtows ; 
 * From him th Effect of our weak Action flows. 
| | 


> - Tho' your elegant Account of the beautiful 
Qures you ſaw at T. has rais'd in me a high Idq t 
© _ Of the maſterly Hands that drew thoſe breathi 
Shadows ; yet I fancy you have yourſelf dra 
 - as fine a one as any of them, in your lively 
J ſcription of the charming Scene by the River - ſi 
„ Without Flattery, I am extremely pleas'd with 
and have lodg'd it in my Memory among thoſe 
JR vourite Paſſages which I frequently entertain 
Imagination with reviewing. I am, F 


F 
| Nur fincere humble Servant, = 
H. NRE ore} 
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| To Mr. D. 
| | Portſmouth, Auguſt 6, 1711. 
Dear SI X, | 
HAving in my former Letters eſtabliſh'd the Do- 


Arine of the continual Dependence of all things 
upon God, I intend now to proceed, in order to 
; 


give a compleat Idea of Divine Providence fo far 
as it relates to the Government of the Natural 
Wold, to prove likewiſe that 'tis God only, who 
is the True Author of all the Changes that hap- 
pen in Nature; or that all thoſe regular Effects, 
which we obſerve to be produced therein, ought to- 
be immediately attributed to him, as the true Aui- 
us ma Mundi or Active Principle of Nature; which 
Propoſition I will not pretend to prove abſolately, 
or deduce regularly from firſt and ſelf-evident Prin- 
ciples; (for that wou'd exceed the Bounds of a 
ſhort Epiſtle), but from - ſuch Premiſes as are in 
' themſelves reaſonable, and have been well prov'd 
in by others, and which I am ſatisfy'd you will rea- 
dily allow. FO 
Firſt then I ſnppoſe, That God is an All-perfe& 
Being, or a Being of ſuch ſuperlative Excellency 
and Perfection, that 'tis impoſſible to conceive any 
thing more perfect; from hence I deduce this Con- 
fequence, that the Power of God is nothing really 
diferent from the Efficacy of his Will; for | think 
it cannot reaſonably be deny'd, that a Being who 
| by the bare Efficacy of his Will produces what- 
foever he wills, ſo that he needs uſe no Means to 
accompliſh his Deſires, is more perfect than one 
who is forced to execute his Will by an Act di- 
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ſtinct from that Will; and which therefore he uſes [ 
as a Means to-accompliſh it. Can there be any 


Poubt, which is the moſt Excellent Being, he 
whoſe Will is neceſſarily ſelf-efficacious and ſuffi- 
cient to create whatever he wills, or he who after 
he has will'd a thing, muſt put forth another Ac 
to produce it? To this I may add, that Moſes in 
his Hiſtory of the Creation repreſents God as giv- 
ng 8 to things by the pare Force and Efficacy 
of his Almighty Fiat or Will. Aud God ſaid, Let 
there be Light ; and there was Light. Which 
Words ſeem fairly to intimate, that Light not on- 
ly immediately fellow'd, but was likewiſe produced 
the Divine Will as its proper Cauſe. But-if 
od's Power be Nothing really diltin& from his 
Will, 'tis evident that he cannot communicate any 
Portion of it to any other Being otherwiſe than 
by willing, that what ſuch an intelligent Creature 
Mall will, ſhall come to pals. But then in ſuch a 
Caſe it is plain, that tis the Divine Will, and not 
the Will af That intelligent Being, which is the 
true Phyſical Cauſe of the enſuing Effect. If this 
© "Reaſoning be goad, it follows by a neceſſary Con- 
ſequence, that God is the true Author of all that is 
done in Nature ; and that Creatures neither Do, 
nor can Do any thing. 


Secoxdly, Let us conſider what it is that is done 
in the Natural World, and try if we can diſcover} 
from the Nature of the Actions, who is the true 


Agent. All the Actions that we obſerve in the 
World are of two Kinds; they are either thoſe 
whereby Bodies are mov'd, or thoſe by which Spi- 
rits are affected with various Senſations. Now I 
will endeavour to prove, that Matter has not the 
Power of Motion, nor of producing Senſations in 
Spirits; aud that no Being but God is 


qualified 


(ifficientlyl 


Wt (as it were) to Nature's Wheel; yet they fancy that 


* 


— 


Mathematical Mark upon it, and ſtamping it with 
a Q. E. D. Yet this is a Truth, which Philofophtrs 
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qualified to do thoſe things, in ſuch a manner as 


they are actually perform'd in the World. : 
In 'ofder to prove the fitſt, 1 ſhall only ſuppoſe, 
that Matter cannot move of itfelf, or without the 
Action of ſome external Force givin it Motion. 
This is what is in ſome ſort confirm'd by Experi- 
ence, for it wou'd certainly be thought a Prodigy, 


to ſee a Body move of itſelf, without any known - 


Canſe Vifible ot Itviſible. Aud it is upon this 
Principle, this Vis Inertiæ of Matter, that all the 
Demonſtrations in Mechanics ate founded. Now 
from hence it cleatly follows, | 


that a Body, as (A), cannot Scheme I. 
begin of itſelf to move to- #F CA » 
wards (B), without the Im- B ————0-—M 
pulſe of ſome moving Power, 


as (M) ; and likewiſe that when by the action of 


[M) upon it, it has began to move towards 05 
it ean continue that Motion no longer than M) 


continues to impell it. For it we fuppoſe (A) to, 
be moved to (C) by the Force of M); and that 
when it arrives at (C), the moving Power eeaſes 
to act upon it; and yet that fterwardt it moves 


as far as (T); 'tis plain that the Body (A) moves 
from (C) to (T) of ſelf, without being impell'd 
by any external Force. This Argument is ſo clear 
and cogent, that I can ſcarce forbear ſetting the 


are generally ſo little aware of, that tho' they can · 
not but acknowledge the Neceſſſty of a firſt Mo- 
ver unmov'd, to cauſe Matter to gi to move; 
of ſome Immaterial Being to give the firſt Turn 


when *tis oncegſet a going, it can co77wne to move 


well enough. of ie, by Bodies coftimutticating 
G. their 
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their Motion ſucceſſiyely to one another as the 
meet. So that they fall into the ſame Error in re- 
lation to the Motion of Matter, as they do in re- 


gard to the Exiſtence of Creatures; falſely imagin- 
ing, that tho" the one cannot begin to move, nor 
the others to exiſt of themſelves, yet that, when 


they have been once put into Motion and Exitt- 
ence, 4p can continue therein without any ex 
W 72 OY 
erhaps it may id, that tho' it muſt be grantec 
that Bodies cannot move of demſchves yet nothing 
hinders but that they may move one 
Scheme II. another, ſo that a 7, as (A) (lee 
C A the ſecond Scheme), being movec 
RB—O—e by ſome Immaterial Agent towards 
(B), and meeting another, as (C) ir 
its way, may carry that along with it. I anſwer, 
That tho* we ſhou'd allow in this Caſe that (A 
does really move (C,) yet it will be able to move 


it no longer than while it actually touches it; anc 
O thruſts it forward; and even that no longe 


than while itſelf is mov'd by the Immaterial Force 


But after all, (A) is not the real Power which 


| move (C). *Tis true indeed, that if the Imma 


tits. Our Senſations are excited by Bodies ſtriking 


terial Mover will have (A) proceed in a Right 


Line towards. (B) after it is arriv'd at (C), 


muſt move (C) with it; becauſe (C) is impe 


trable, and is now join'd to (A), and become, 
it were, one Body with it. So that the moving 
Body (A), meeting with (C), is the Occaſion in 
deed of its Motion, but nevertheleſs *tis the Imma 
terial Force that truly waves both theſe Bodies now 
join'd together. 

But if Bodies cannot move themſelves, nor one 
another, much leſs can they raiſe Senſations in Spi 
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upon the Organs of our Senſes, and moving them: 
Experience teaches us this. Now tho? we ſhou'd 
allow, that the Soul was ſomething ſolid, and ſo 
ny capable of being impell'd by Bodies; and that Bo- 
dies have power to move it; yet Mr. Hobbs's 
Maxim, I think, cannot be denied; Motus nibil 


it. generat præter motum; And ſo they wou'd not be 
ex able, feren upon theſe extravagant Suppoſitions), 

to raiſe one Senſation in the Soul. Much leſs will 
ed they be able to do it, if we conſider the Soul as a 
=. Being which has no Solidity ; and Matter as a Be- 


ſod ing, which has no Action nor power of moving; 
* * | w 

* hus Matter being ſhewn to be utterly unquali- 

fied to be the Author of what paſſes in Nature, 

there remain only created Intelligent Beings to be 
A confider'd : Unleſs it ſhou'd be imagin'd, that ſome: 

; Immaterial and Active, tho* Unintelligent Being, 


A may Actuate Nature. But an Unintelligent Being, 
and however Active and Immaterial, (ſuppoſing ſuch a. 
> Chimera. poflible,) cou'd never be qualified to go- 
1-5 vern Nature, becauſe, being Uninzelligent, it wou'd 
Nell ' not be capable of receiving any Laws, nor of re- 
_ lating it felf by them, any more than Matter it 


'S felf: From ſuch a blind Power as this, the World 
might more reaſonably expect Ruin and. Confuſion, . 
than a wiſe and regular Government. If it ſhou'd 
be ſuppoſed, that tome finite Intelligence preſides 
over the Motions of Nature, and the Senſations of: 
inferior Spirits; the Abſurdity of ſuch Suppoſition 
will appear by conſidering how many Millions of #4 
Bodies are mov'd, and Spirits touch'd with vari- | 
ous Senſations, at the ſame Inſtant ; and all ac-- 
cording to certain fixt and ſtated Laws, which are: 
© conſtantly obſerv'd with an invariable Exactneſs. 
No who but God himſelf can attend to ſuch a 
| e Multitude- 


| leaſt Diminution of his 
: how can we think that God, who is too wite to. | 
do. any thing in vain, has appointed © many fub- | 
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Multitude of things at the ſame time, without Di- 
ſtraction and Confuſion? But if it ſhou'd be 

that the Government of Nature may be divided be- 
tween a great Number of Intel ligences, each of 
which has his diſtinct Province aihgn'd him; the 
Task indeed will be ſo much the eatier to every 
Individual; but ftill, methinks, a poor Spirit will 
have. a hard time of it, to be made an Eternal 
Drudge, to wheel round an Orb, or conſtantly at- 


tend a Man, in order to affect him with proper | 


as his fhall be a&- 
ut him. If 1 believ'd that 


Seuſations, accordi 
ed, upon by thoſe 


created Spirits were the Authors of Natural Ef- 


feats, I ſhou'd certainly fancy they were Evi 44 
rita, and doom'd to this Eternal Slavery, as a Pu- 
niſhment for their Sins. For 1 ſuppoſe Good Spi- 


tits to be employ'd in the Contemplation and Frui- 


tion of the Sovereign Being. But why ſhou'd we 


imagine, after all, any created Spirits, Whether 


Good or Bad, to govern Nature; fince God is 

£apable of doing it himſelf without their Aſſiſtance; 

and chat without any Fati ONE 1 or the 
A 


ordinate A and Inſtruments to do That, which. 
bis. own Will was of it gef faficient to have e-. 
| ta my Mind, this our Conſideration is. 
enough 0 nefute the Nation of ſecond Cauſes, chat 
the are mee dleſa; and that whatever is aſcrib'd to 
them, might as well have been done, without 
them, by the bare Efficacy of the Divine Will; 
for why mou'd we ſuppoſe God to make uſe 
of ſuch Means and Inſtiuments to compaſs his 
as he has no Vamfwrn for? The Truth 
is, te Notions of ſubordinate Agents and 1 
J Cond. 


Huappineſs? Or | 
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preſented God like ſome Luxurious Monarch, Who 


when we conſider; That God is an lafinite Being, who 
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cond Cauſes have taken their Riſe, from Mens 
ſecretly aſcribing to God the Imperfections of cxoa- 
ted Beings ; and ſo fancying either that it was beneath. 
his Grandeur and Majeſty, to do every thing in 
Nature Himel, or etfe that he con'd not, without 
Care and Trouble, attend to fuch an infinite Varie- 
ty of Things. Upon which grounds they have re- 


commits the Government of his Kingdom to the 
Care of his Miniſters, whilſt he indulges himſelf. 
in his Eaſe and Pleaſures. *T is very true, the Go- 
vernment of the Natural World is a Work ſo vaſt 
and various, that it mult needs diſtract and on- 
found any Capacity leſs than Infinite. But what 
Trouble, what Diſtraction, can the Government of 
ten thouſand Worlds give him, who has always de- 
fore him, in One Eternal View, all things Paſt, 
Preſent and Future; and, in order to have 11 
thing done, needs only. Will that it ſhall be done 
OE; the 1 222 it better befits 
| eur a jeſt eity to govern. 
Nature by fabordinate Miniſters and Ls, 'Y 
than to do it immediately. himfelf ; You know 
what Anſwer Mr. Le Clerc has given to it in his 
* Bubhorhegne Choifie ; which therefore I. will not 
here repeat.. | + "FS 
Now: 


* ©. The Fear we may poſſibly entertain, let Providence. 
© ſhould be too much incuruber d, if we ſhow'd ſappoleit: 
to intervene immediately in every thing, will vaniſh, 


can do every thing with Eaſe, and takes no more Pains 
ia pertorming an Infinity of Actions at once, than in re- 
*. mainipg altogether Unactive. We are nat to meaſcrec 

; « Him 
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Now fince, excepting theſe two ObjeRions, | Id 
(which are plainly grounded upon our _ - 
eas || ha 


* — 


— —— _ = — — — — i 
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Him Th our Wakes: for we are Finite; and therefore no 
'« frighten'd at the Proſpect of a great Number of Employ- ou 
ments at the ſame Time. Nor are we to conſider Him | 
* as a King, who ſeems to be honour'd by a Multitude of | E; 
« Servants, but, in Reality, only employs them, becauſe he 1 
© cannot be every where in Perſon, and attend at once to | Fo 
great and leſſer Matters: So that what ſeems, in One ] bee 
Light, to give a high Idea of his Power, is indeed, in A- | wt 
* nother, no more than a lively Proof of his Weakneſs. | ws 
© Nay, who can doubt, but that a King wou'd be more in 
reſpected, and even honour'd. by his Subjects as a kind; Ab 
© of Deity, if he had no Occafion for any Miniſters or. | fur 
©, Sexyants, and could do every thing himſelf, without Per- He 
© plexity and Trouble? Nor ought we to think, it is more 
* worthy of God, to form the Body of an Elephant, than. 
that of a Fly or Hand- worm. The Bulk of the Body contri- | 
© butes Nothing to the Excellence of the Work; and there 
« appears no leſs Wiſdom and Power in the Formation of 
© a ſmall, than of a large Creature. 
* Cicere, indeed, has ridicul'd this laſt Thought, in the 
* 6th Book of his Academical Enquiries, Chap. 38; where | 
be thus addreſſes himſelf go the Stoicks : ** You maintain, 
that theſe Creatures (Serpents) cou'd not have been made 
& with.ſo much Beauty and Elegance, without the Skill 
« of a Divine Artificer ;_ whoſe Majeſty you degrade even. 
to the Forming of Bees and Ants: So that there ſeems 
to have been a Myrmecides even among the Gods, % 
Mater of things in Epitome. Negatis hac tam politd, | 
' tamque ſubriliter effici potuiſſe, ſme divina aliqua ſolertia; | 
& cujus em vos majeſtatem deducitts uſque ad apinm, 
Fran berfectionem; ut etiam inter Deos Myr- 
od mecidei. 
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Ideas of God,) I know nothing, that can with any 
colour of Reaſon be objected againſt the Notion 1 
have been maintaining; and ſo many good and ſo- 
lid Reaſons may be urg'd for it, (as appears by the- 
little Specimen I have given,). I think there remains 
no Room to doubt, which ſide of the Queſtion 
ought to be embraced. . f 
thank you for your judicious Reflections on 
Engliſh Comedies; and am ſorry to fee the Charge 
agalnit them, fo well prov'd in every Article. The 
oiſon of ſuch Writings is the more dangerous, 
becauſe it is varniſh'd with Wit and Eloquence, 
which makes it the more eaſily ſwallow'd by un- 
wary Readers. But I ſuppoſe Care will be taken, 
in the Bill for regulating the Preſs to reform theſe 
"x and Blaſphemy will not 
furely be allow'd better Quarter, thau Hereſy and. 
Heterodoxy. I am, pb 


Dear SI X, 


Tours Sincerely, 


H. NEEDLER, 


——_—_— Jr — K "8 1 


— — — * "_— © 66.4 — 6—— 


«. mecides aliquis minutorum fabricator fuiſſe videatur.” 


e But this is mere Declamation. The Orators and Philo- 


ſophers are full of ſuch like Reaſonings, where a ſlight 


Probability ſupplies the Place of Evidence. 


Le Clerc's Bibliotheque Choiſie, Tome 24, p. 87, Ge, 
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Mind, which before lay buried under a heap of Buys 
Kur ſtand 


won which Mea commonly e Inſects and other . Ml 
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ter 


To Mr. D : | | * 


Iſuc 


it ; Portſmouth, gn 16, 1718 
Drar $ f R, pa 


$a is 4 eg Obſervation, that perſons of 
melancholy Diſpofition love Solitude. Of tht 
Truth of this, n I myſelf am an Inſtance; far 
as I am of a melancholy lexion, fo I have 
eat Affection for Self- Society; and tho? I mult ac 
ledge, that a Mixture of olitude and Conve 
ſation is moſt and that there are ſome Fe. 
in the World, of whoſe Company I cou'd never l 
tir'd, yet if | were under fo unhappy a Dilemma] 
2 either to live in perpetual Solitue 
or in the conſtant Society of ſome fort of Perſor 
I ſhou'd chuſe the former as the leſs Evil of th 
Two. For as there is fearce any Pleaſure prefer n 
ble to that of agreeable Converſation, ſo there i 
hardly any thing more irkſom, than to be alway{® 
tied to the Company of ſuch, as are of a Bie 
ton unfuitable to ones own. 
In compliance with this Humour and my Loy 
of the Country, I frequently walk out by my ſe 
it de Fields zdjoining to this Town, till 7 10 
myſelf in ſome unfrequented Retirement, wh 
u thoufand en Ideas are revived in. mf 


ti 


do! 
(yo. 


1 


Impertinences. Every Herb, every Flower 
or little * Inſet that I meet with, affords me mai 
ted 


= I cannot here forbear taking notice of that Contemnp 


— 
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ter of delightful Speculationand Amuſement, whilſt 
I adwire the Beauty and Gaiety of their Colours, 
For the almoſt mfinite Variety of their Forms. At 
ſuch a time, m e po naturally take a Solemn 
land Religious Turn. 1 conſider the whole Scene 
tf Nature as the Work of a Supreme Being ; Every 


ſtances of the Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs 
Jof its Maker. 
 'T'was in ſuch Circumſtances and ſuch a Diſpo - 


SCopy of Verſes, as I fat under a Free in à Mea- 
dow; ON Which I leave you to beſtow what Title 
ou ſhall think fit. 


T 1 hat Man, who ſees this glorious Azare Shy, 


(The bowndleſs Exteut of whoſe ample Cope 
Seems 
ergtAnimals, that ariſe from a Matter which they call corrwps- 

It is an unjuſt C which has na other Founda- 
_ than the Ignorance of the thing contema d, and Pre- 
of judice. There is nothing really contemptible in Nature, 


Jand all the Works of God are worthy to be reſpeſted, be- 
cauſe God himſelf finds no Fault in them. The ſmalleſt 


e as pet ſect as the-mett enormous Animals. The Prop 


even ſeems as if God kad adorn'd them more laviſhly, 
n order to make amends for the Smallueſi of their Bodies. 


ity of Man can invent; and L may boldly ſay, that all who 
tebave never made uſe of Glaſles, have never. beheld any 
bing ſo juſt, ſa beautiful, nor even ſo magnificent in the 


emylkalaces of the greateſt Princes, as what may be ſeen by a 


 lirefMicroſcope upon the Head of a fimple Fly. 


- G - 
. 
: K 
PR 0 ern 
LS 


Part of which abounds with manifeft Proofs and 


Ition of Mind as this, that I wrote the following 


Le 


N , : 1 » 3 ' ” 
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ions of their Members are as exact as thoſe of others; and 


Bulrbey have Crowns and Plames, and other Embelliſhroents | 
weren their Heads, which tar ſurpaſs all that the Ant or Luxu- 


- = 
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Malebranch's Search after Truth, B. 1, Chap. 16. 
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Seems to graſp all things in its wide Embrace 3 


This rabies Sun, bb from his Station high 
Sheds Vital Heat and Vigour thro? the World, 
And gilds each Object with his lucid Beams; 
Then downward turns his Eye, and views aros 
This lovely Landskip, theſe enamelPd Meads, 
That with- a thouſand varions Beanties ſmile; - 
Theſe neightring Fields with Golden Harv 
crown'd, 
Whoſe copious Store rewards the Tiller's Care 
Laborions, with a hundred. fold Increaſe ; 


And hears theſe Birds their ſoft enchanting N ul 


Melodious ſing, and fill with Harmony 

This ſhady So Seed, can yet demand, 

What Cauſe produce'd this Univerſal Frame? 
For what but an Eternal Mind, endu d 

With utmoſt Reach of Wiſdom exquiſite, 

| s Gooaneſs and in Power preeminent 
" ga raiſe this ſtately Pile; and, all its Parts, 
So viſibly, in Order due, diſpoſe ; 

Con d 1 this {pac ious C anopy, adorn'd 

- With thouſand 55 ing Stars, that ſeem to 72 

With 3 uſtre, and diſplay 

Tbeir nar cturual Scene; con d clothe ih 

a art 

With Le: with Foreſt crown the \ Mountain-tops, 

With Rivers grand, and murm'ring Rivulets, 

Refreſh the thirſty Fields ; me 725 the Whole: 


: Do Man 4 Habitation m | 
Commodious and Del: 22 : / tn Tagrate, 
1 who demies the ey 7 


And blind the Atbeiſt 
Indulgent, that has made him, and beſtow'd 
So many Bleſſings on him undeſerv'd ! 

715 —— 
The Notion 7 4 


be crys,) that makes you think 
eity We, 5 | 


Ai. 
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So plain and obvious; which to thoſe, who dare 
Their Reaſon freely uſe, obſcure appears. 

o 77755 we then a perfect Man, mature 
In all his Faculties, with Judgment ſtrong, 
To ſtart forth into Being, and ſurvey 
This ample Scene of Nature's various Works, 
The Sky and Earth with all their Furniture, 
And fair Inhabitants: And who can doubt 
That He, by Native Force of Reaſon taught, - 
Hou'd ſoon confeſs ſome mighty Power Divine, 

Munificent 


+. 4 —_ 


_ — — — — 


* Let us ſuppoſe Men who had always dwelt under 


{Ground in magnificent Houſes, adorn'd with Statues and 


Pictures, and copiouſly furniſhed with every thing, with 
which they abound who are commonly thought happy : 


Let us farther ſuppoſe, that, without having ever iſſued 


from thence, they had, however, heard Difcourſes concern» 


ing the Gods Zend that, in proceſs of time, the Earth be- 


ing all of a ſudden open'd, they ſhou'd quit their dark A- 


| bode, and ſtart at once into this upper World. What 
4 Thoughts wou'd they entertain, when they beheld the Earth, 
the Seas and the Heaven? When they conſider'd the Extent * 


of the Clouds, and the Force of the Winds ? When they: 


| caſt their Eyes upon the Sun, and obſerv'd his Beauty, his 


Magnitude, and the Diffuſiveneſs of his Light, which is 


F fpread over all the Heavens, and forms the Day? And 
when the Shades of Night had cover'd the Earth, what 


F wou'd they think when they ſhou'd ſee all the Sky chec · 
quer d and embelliſh'd with Stars, the various Appearances 


Jof the Moon, its Increaſe and Decreaſe, and, laſtly, the 


Riſing and Setting of all theſe heavenly Bodies, and the 


; | inviolable Regularity of their Motions ? When they beheld 


Þand confider'd all theſe things, they wou'd certainly con- 


clude, both that there are Gods, and that theſe are their 


Wor ks. Ariſtotle, e 


* 


. — 


ay * * 
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Munificent and Wiſe, had fram d the Whole ; A 

Who then, by Education's Biaſs falſe 0; 

And Prejudice, cond never be miſ-led. S. 
How can the Aebeiſt, whilſt Himſelf he views} - 

Pernſing Limb by Limb, perſiſt to aik 

Convincing Evidence to prove a God? 

Who form'd his Body? By what artful Hand 

Was the nice Fabrick made? Who place'd the Bona 

In ſuch a well-knit Frame, and with ſuch Skill 

And Symmetry contriv'd? Who bade the Bluod 

Forth-iſſue from the Fountain of the Heart, 

Aud thence thro” all tht Arterial Roads diffuſe 

It. le Current; then return its Streams, 

And to its Source with winding Tide convey? 

Who Jun the fibrous Threads that form 1 


erves, 


. And tanght em, from their Brainy Origin, 
Thro' ev'ry Limb t extend their Branches long! ! 


bo form'd the curious Organ of the Eye, 


— 


7 
H 
7 
0 
Hi 
0 
A 
1 
A 
1 
0 
A 
C 
1 
—— I tion 
Phat Artificer but Nature, than which Nothing cat 
be more circumſpect, cou'd have formed the Organs dſþ—— 
. Senſe with ſo much Skill and Addreſs? Fi, She has cover {Per 
”  , the Eyes with very thin Tunicles, which are made traf p | 
3 ſparent that they may be ſeen thro', and firm that the Eye and 
. may be kept in their due! place: But She has made ih ide 
Eyes flipper y and flexible, that they may avoid what wou belo 
hurt them, and that we may eafily turn our Sight whithaſ The 
we pleaſe. The Pupil of the Eye, with which we ſee, 
40 mall, that it can without Difficulty ſhun thoſe Thing} ds 
which might, be noxious to it. The Lids, which are th 90 
Coverings of the Eyes, are ſmooth and ſoft, that they miſſ tbe 
not hurt them: Whether we want to ſhut or open owl £2 
Eyes, the Lids obey in an Inſtant. They are likewikf © t 
fenced, as it, were, with a Palliſade of Hairs, which ſerve} criti 
to ward off what might fall into the Eyes when they 


3 » & #2 3 8 & & 
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And cloath'd it with its various Tunioles, 
Of Texture exquiſite ; with Chryſtal Fnice 
Supply*d it, to tranſmit the Rays of Light, 
vi} Then place d it in its Station Eminent, 
 Well-fence'd and guarded, as a Centinel 
To watch abroad, and advertiſe the Soul 
| "Of #hings without, and necdful Cantion give? 
uh bence came the Adtive and Sagacious Mind, 
Self-conſcions, and with Faculties end 
Df Underſtanding, Will and Memory 
| And Reaſon to 45 ing uiſſ True from Falſe? 
bo join d it to the Bech, and of Both 


Made up one perfet? Bei ot Bey 

| — 1 1 — — + e the brawny Arm 
Obey its Mill? What but an Infinite, 

— ye" God, ſupremely Wife and Good, 

Could all theſe great aud beanteous Works produce * 


| Your Reflections on the Lottery are no leſs ra- 
tonal than pious. It is certainly a great an — 
cally | o/ 


open, and to keep them more ſecure hen they are wrapp d 
p in Sleep. Moreover, they lie conveniently withdrawn, 
ye end are guarded by Eminences: For, above, the Height of 
th ebe Brows arreſts the Sweat falling from the Head; and, 
u below, the gentle Riſe of the Cheeks defends them. Laſtly, 
| The Noſe is placed, like a Wall, between tbem. Cicero. 
| Mr. Derham further obſerves, that the Hairs of the Eye- 
I, grow but to a certain commodious Length, and noed 
Cutting; and likewiſe that their Points ſtand out of 
ah} the way, and in the upper-lid bend @pwards, as they do 
downwards in the lower-lid; whereby they are well adapt- 
ed to their uſe, From hence, ſays he, we may learn how 
critical and nice the great Author of Nature hath been even in 
+ the leaſt and moſt trivial Conveniences belonging to Animal 
-Rodies, Der ham / Sermons at Boyle's Lecture. 


— n 8 B Ah... i. 


* 


dently deſires, how ſoon wou'd he deſtroy him: 


ing tus thoſe things, which if we had walk'd h 


ignorant to chuſe aright, and too weak and imp 
tent to obtain our Choice. It behaves us thereto 


- vidence, who both kzows how to make us hap 
and #s able effectually to perform it. I am, 


— 


—— — 


tn aha 


| * — 
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Folly as well as Impiety, to think we know be 
ter than God what is for our Good, and what Ci 
cumſtances of Life will make us moſt happy; Which 
yet they ſeem to me to do in effect, who are reſtle$. - 
and unſatisfied in their preſent Condition, and impi 
tiently defirous of a Change. A wiſe Man, whey 
he thinks ſuch a thing wou'd be for his Adyantage 
deſires it indeed, but with no great Earneſtneſs, | 
cauſe he is not certain it wou'd prove ſo in the ¶ w 
vent; and if he, does not obtain it, he reſts conten 
ed with this Thought, that ſince God did not thin 
fit to allow it, it wou'd not have been really i 
his Benefit to have had it. How Miſerable ſhouly 
we often be, if God ſhou'd grant our Wiſhes, edi 
hearken to our fooliſh Prayers? If the young Spent 
thrift were Maſter of that Eſtate, which he ſo ae 


by his Debaucheries and Intemperance? Doubtlel 

od often puniſhes us for our Murmurings an: 
Diſcontents, as he did the Iſraelites in the Wild 
neſs, by gratifying our importunate Deſires, in ging 


bly before him, with a patient Reſignation to 
good Providence, he wou'd out of mere Meri 
and Compaſſion have with-held from us. In ſha 


it is certain, that we are both too dim- ſighted allft; 


to ſecure his Favour and Friendfhip, by an hum 
Obſervation of his Laws and Reliance on his Havi 


Dear SIR, 


Your moſt affectionate 
humble Servant, 


H. NEEPL F. 


_— —_— 
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bk * | Portſmouth, September 2, 1711. 
T Dear S I R, | | 
Have conſider'd Mr. FHs Objections, againſt 
what F have advanc'd concerning Motion. 
en As to the firſt, it contains more than is war- 
ted by Experience, from whence it is drawn; 
that only teaches us, that when a Body at reſt 
ſtruck by one in Motion, the ſtricken Body, im- 
uMediately after the Blow, begins to fly from the 
Striker. But it does not teach us, that the ſtriking 
Wody is the true Cauſe of that Motion, which the 
ody ſtruck receives upon Occaſion of its Impulſe. 
ow Reaſor teaches us, that it * 
annot poſſibly be the Cauſe of C A 
For, ſuppoſe that (C) hav- B——@—-og- ' 
Zing been ſtruck by (A), is now 
Wing towards (B), with the Interval (CA) be- 
ween it and (A) ; *tis certain that (C) moves by 
Wirtue of a moving Force, which, at this very In- 
ant of its preſent Motion, is a&#ally apply'd to 
and not by Virtue of any former Impulſe which 
receiv'd from (A). © For (I think) I have demon- 
rated (upon Suppoſition of Matter's being inactive, 
ind uncapable of moving it ſelf,) that no Body, 
Having been put into Motion, will continue to move 
ne Moment longer, than the Action of the moy- 
"Jing Power is actually apply'd to it. But (A) can- 
Inet at preſent exert any Force or Action upon (C) 
to move it, becauſe of its Diſtance from it. It fol- 
lows therefore, that the Motion of (C) is only oc- 
gaſion d by its having been ſtruck by (A); 74 that 
ah ) is 


L 


T— 
= . 
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| (A) is not the Trze Cauſe of its Motion: Which 
was to be prov'd. Thus when a Bowl ſtrikes the Nd 
Jack, the Blow only occaſious the Jack to be mov'd, plas 
by Virtue of the general Laws of Motion, eltabliſh'd] 
dy God in the World; but does not truly move it. 
As to the other Argument which Mr. H.“ 
objects to; I muſt own, I laid too much Streſs up 
on it, in ſaying, that it was fufficient of itſelf tg 
decide the Controverſy; for tho” it be certain 
true, that God can do Nothing in vain ;- yet, upol 
ſecond, Thoughts, I believe it wou'd ſavour e 
too much Preſumption peremptorily to affirm, the 
ſecond ear —__ 3 vain, — — do 
not compr what Uſe they be of; ſince 
God might ordain them for —— un 5 
known to us. But hawever, tho! this: Argument * 
ſnau d be allow dito be of little Weight, the Con” 
clufion does not ſo much reſt upon it, as to fal. 
if it be taken away. Thoſe which remain, I doubi 
not, will be ſufficient· ta ſupport its Weight. I- 
What you offer, L think, is ſaficiently confas ; 
ted in my Anſwer: to Mr. H 1's firſt ObjeGiong D, 
fag there I have ſhewn, that ſuch. a, ſacceflivg 72 
Cammunication of, Motion, without the continually  * 
Concurrence of any Immaterial Power, is impoGF 
ſible. Beſides, your Hypatbeſis, tho“ granted tqF 
be poſſible, cou'd not account for the conſtants! fb 
Motion of thoſe Bodies, which are not impeli'd 
by. apy: others; ſuch are all the Planets, which Sigh 
| Hae, Neweem has ſhewn to perform their Revolus 1 
1 tions in an almaſt, perfect Vacmum; and conſes 
” . quently they do not owe their Motions to the Im- ae 
pulſe of External Bodies. The prevailing Opi- I 
| nion 8 — _— = we 1129 Ia 
1 ning, impreſs d upon them ſuch a Quantity of Pro- 4 
'Y jeQle Motion, as was ſufficient, without, his thay * 


v1Z. 


Mo 


, 
* 
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her Concurrence, to carry them. round in their 


Drbs, for ever; according to that of Sir. Richard, 
ry Blackmore, © | 

' 
= He weigh'd, and. put them off with ſuch à Force, 


I might maintain an Everlaſting Courſe, 
* But that this is falſe, appears plainly from the Pro- 
e ection proy'd in my Letter of Aaguſt the Gth,, 
onl?'z- That no. Body, having been once put into. 
- Motion, can continue therein any longer, than the 
e oving Power continues to act upon it. For 

| fm hence, it follows, that all the Planets owe 
their Motions to the Conſtant and Never-ceafj 
1 Adion of God, or at leaft of ſome E 
ing; which being temov'd but for one Moment, 
ey wou'd immediately ſtop their Courſes. So, 
orally true are the Words in which the Platauic 
tes Oct Barthins addreſſes himſelf to God; 


rear Ruler of the glorious, Worlds alove, 

bo ſeated high an thy Eternal Throne, 

** He Heav'n around in rapid, Courſes move, 

u And wakſt the Stars thy vaſt Dominion aun! &c. 


e the firſt Part of your ObjeQion, be anſwer” 
the ſecond falls, of Courſe. For if it was impoſ- 


fi 


my 


* fible ſo to conſtitute Nature, as you ANG, | 


ot doing it cannot argue any Defeck | 

lu ler of any other Perfection in God. However, 

as cannot let paſs this Part of your Objection, 

ne | ithout obſerving one Paſlage in it, “ So, 

: | you,) it ſhou'd ſeem to imply more Wiſdom 

— in the adorable Creator of the World, to go- 
vern it by ft and ſtated Laus; or by the Mi- 


= * niſtration of ſome ſubordinate Agents; than 
her | | 


© 
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I ſuppoſe him to intervene in every zrifling Ocen 
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Tat, or Decrees, which he has eſtabliſh'd, cor 
Union of the Soul and B 


deſire an Account of) Jo may gueſs it is nol; 
very pleaſant, both becauſe 


1 IT muſt own, that I am of fo reſerv'd a Temper 


Gm. 


— 


* 


ie be obliged immediately to intervene Himſelf, jg 
% every trifling Occurrence and inconſiderable E 
“ vent. Na here you unwarily make a Super 
poſition, that is perfectly coincident with my Hy 
F which nevertheleſs you oppole thereti 

or what I contend for, is, That God does go. 
vern the World by ft and tated Laws; nor dif 


rence and incon/iderable Event; but to at, lt 
himſelf, in a uniform and conſtant Manner, and 
to do all Particular things, only in Conſequent 
of thoſe General Laws, which his Wiſdom ha 
eſtabliſh'd. Thus when he moves any Piece 

Matter, upon its being ſtruck by another in Me 

tion, or when he affetts a Man with the Sen 
tion of Pain, upon his Body's being prick'd wii; 
a Needle; He does not do theſe things by a p 
ticular Will, having reſpe& alone to that ts 1 
Action; but only in Conſequence of thoſe General 


cerning the Sony Tb of Motion, and the 
J. 
As to my manner of Living here, (which yo 


I am ſo much taken up 
with Buſineſs, that I have little Time to follow my 
Studies; and becauſe I have none but Strangers tal 
converſe with. Perhaps you will anſwer, tha 
they ought not to be Strangers to me-now ; bu 


that I cannot be preſently acquainted with any 
body. Belides, I put a great deal of Differencg 
between an Acquaintance and a Friend. How 
ever I am pretty intimate with Mr. C, who ha 
lent me two Books, viz. Seigneur Montaigne 

Eſſays, and Mr. Hobbs"s Tripos. I fancy, you willy 


N 
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. he has made an excellent Choice: But I af- 
ure you, 'twas pure chance; for he knows no 
more what is contain'd in them, than he does 
Mybat is contain'd in the Books of Deſtiny. 
As for Seigneur Montaigne; I find by what TI 


. 


; 9% is to depreciate the Dignity of human Nature, 
d to render Man as vile and contemptible a Be- 
"Jp as poflible. For which end he very ſtrenu- 
ay maintains the Cauſe of Scepticiſm, heaping 
an the Arguments and Authorities that can be 
Fought of, to perſuade us we know 8 
chat all things are altogether uncertain. 

extremely diſguſted at Cicero, for a Paſſage in 
fſecond Book De Natur Deorum, C. LIE 
rum igitur cania quis dixerit effectum eſſe 
aum: Eorum ſcilicet animantium, quæ ratione 
tar: bi ſunt Dii, & homines : quibus 8 
% melins. We can never ſufficiently decry 
"Jays he) the Impudence of this Conjunction. But, 
terer bed Creature! what has he in himſelf worthy 
ſuch an Advantage? Here I muſt needs take Ci- 


Ore's part; for I cannot ſee any thing in this Quo- 


1 


m that the Univerſe was made entirely for the 
te of Man; but only, (what is plainly true,) that 
ue World was made for him and the Gods, that 
ſuperior Intelligences. . The Earth was certain» 
deſign'd, in a particular manner, for the Ser- 
ce of Man. And tho' it be very probable, that 
fix'd Stars and Planets were intended princi- 
ly for the Uſe and Habitation of other intelli- 
Went Beings, yet even Theſe contribute ſomething 
ha the Service and Delight of Man, and may trul 
© laid. to have been made partiy, tho' not ſole 
his Uſe. The *. 'tis likely, may 17 5 
| a 
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ſay} 


have read in him, that the chief Detign of his E. 


ion either Falſe or Arrogant. He does nat af- 
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Habitation to ſorne unknown Race of Animal _ 
t that is not ber any Uſe; the ſerves likewiſe td _ 
hien the Earth with her reflected Splendowl TI 
he Earth, iu like manner, ' gratefully returns ke 
Courteſy, ſerving not only: for an Abode to Man} | * 
hut as a Moon to the Lana World. Howd  ; 
thoſe glorious Spangles of the Sky, the fix'd Stay, 
delight om Eyes with their radiant Luſtre! How 
1 — to us the Glory of God? Fog L 
ate our I honghts to Contemplation of ths* 
adorable Creator Theſe certainly are Se 
and very great ones tua. So that, (whatever Self. 
meur Montagne may think of it,) Cicero has not 
this Paſſage arrogated to Man any vain and ima 
' nary Prerogatives, but only recogniz'd the Bout 


4 and Goodneſs of his Maker to him. He gives t 
3 Obaracter of your admired Cicero: As to Cie 
=, J of the common Opinion, that, Learning l 
cepted, be bad no Paris. He was a good Of 
S 
as are,) but givew to Eaſe 
had a nights favs % Vein and Ambition. ; 
conclude ; If you wou'd fee a juſt Character 
this Author, I refer you to his Countryman, Mo 
GeurMalrbranchs ; who, in his Search after Tru 
' J 1: 8 N 0 Dear SIR, 
2 I 0... Tour affeftionate 4 
ILL 941.44 41111. | Bumble Servant, 
L630 Hl. Nzz»vL 


r . tt. Ald n 


2 li denn thorght proper to add ro this Edition 
gore ef the 'Ghaptor. in Monjicur Malebranche hers #; 
fo, 10% 1 as f , TQULE *f1 1 3: JJ wi 
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| The Judgment of Monſieur Male- 
1 6ranche concerning Monſieur Mon- 
| Zaigne's Eſſays. C 


4 Tranſlated from the ſecond Book of bis Search 
of after Truth. Chap. v. [ Of 


: 


Tk Edays of Monſienr Montaigne afford a 
F. | * convincing Proof of the Force which Mens 
* Imaginations have upon one another: For this 
Author has a certain free Air, and gives ſo na- 
tural and lively a Turn to his Thoug ts, that ĩt ĩs 
W*. difficult to read him without being prejudiced in 
$* his. Favour. The Negligence which he affects 
fits very well upon him, and renders him amiable 
to moſt Readers, without RO es Contempt ; 
and his Pride is the Pride of an honeſt Man, if L 
© may ſo ſpeak, which makes him reſpected with- 
out being bated, His Knowledge of the World, 
and Gentleman-like Air, ſupported by ſome 
Learning, produce ſo ſtrong an Effect on the 
Mind, that we often admire him, and ſubmit al; 
$ moſt always to what he dictates, without daring 
to examine it, and ſometimes even without uns 
F* derſtanding it. We are no ways convinced of the 
Truth of what he aſſerts, by his Reaſons ; he 
IF ſcarce. ever offers any for what he advances, or, 
at leaſt, ſcarce any which have any Strength in 
them. He has, indeed, no Principles on which 
he builds his Reaſonings; and he has no Method 
Jo make Deductions fr 
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* Scrap of Hiſtory is no Proof; a ſhort Story is no | * 
« Demonſtration; two Lines of Horace, or a Sen- 
© tence of Cleomenes or of Cæſar cannot convince | * 
* reaſonable Men. And yet his E/2ys are nothing 
but a Web of hiſtorical Narratives, ſhort Stories, 
pretty Sayings, Diſticks and Sentences. © + |} 4 
6 

£ 

c 


© It is true, that we ought not to conſider Mon- 
© Zaigne in his Eſſays, as a Man who reaſons, bm 
© as a Man who diverts himſelf, who endeavours 
© to pleaſe us, and has no Thoughts of inſtruQingf 
< us: And ib thoſe who read him, only diverted 
© themſelves with him, it muſt be allow'd tha ti 
Montaigne wou'd not be ſo bad a Book with re f 
© ſpe& to them. But it is ſcarce poſſible not t © 
© love that which pleaſes us, and not to feed upon 
© that which ſooths our Palate. The Mind can 
not delight itſelf in reading an Author, without 
© imbibing ſome of his Sentiments, or, at leaſt 
« without receiving ſome 'TinQure from them; 
« which mingling itfelf with the Ideas renders 
* them confuſed and obſcure. But it is not oni, 
© dangerous to read Montaigne to divert ourſelves” w 
© becauſe the Pleaſure we take in him engages i th 
© inſenſibly in his Sentiments; but likewiſe becaulg® lo 
© this Pleaſure is more-culpable than we apprehend C 
For it is certain that it arifes chiefly from corruplſ® fo 
t Selt-love,. and ſerves only to cheriſh and ſtreugthei a | 
© the Paſſions. Indeed this Author's manner d ing 
© writing pleaſes us merely as it affects us, an e 
© awakens the Paſſions after an inſenſible Mau wt 
aner- « = - - - But let us ſhew that N 101 
© juſtly make uſe of Montaigne's Eſſays to proni vr 
© the Force which the Imagination of Men hav = 
=. 
Er 


© upon one another. 
II think, the greateſt Admirers of Montais 
« commend him as a judicious Author, and 1e, 
; mote 
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mote from Pedantry, and that they are likewiſe 


, 


* perſuaded that he well underſtood the Nature 
© and Weakneſſes of the Mind of Man. If then 
I can prove that Montaigne, as Genteel as he ap- 
* pears to be, was notwithſtanding an errant Pe- 


nly 
El 


15 
U 
uf 


[ | 
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lan 
We 
ov — they attempt to reaſon: And thus their 


1aV 


| ref 
ote | 


and to be admired by Fools; who heap up, without 


a little Mind, or a Mind fill'd with falſe Learri- 


| * dant, and that he had but a ſuperficial Knowledge 
* of the Mind, I ſhall have ſhewn that thoſe who 
* admire him moſt, were not convinced by evident 
© Reaſons, but only won by the Strength of this 
* Author's Imagination. Io.” 
The Word Pedant is very equivocal ; but I 
think both Caſtom and Reaſon require that they 
* ſhou'd be call'd Pedants, who to make a Shew 
of their falſe Learning quote, right or wrong, all 
ſorts of Authors; who ſpeak for ſpeaking's ſake, 


judgment and Diſtinction, Sentences and Paſſa- 
ges from Hiſtory to prove, or to make a Shew 
* of proving, things which cannot be proved but by 
Nec 5 s 2 Þ1 
Pedantick is oppoſed to Reaſonable; and that 
which makes Pedants odious to Men of Senſe is, 
that Pedants are not reaſonable : For Men of Senſe 
loving naturally to reaſon, they cannot bear the 
Converſation of thoſę who are not able to rea- 
ſon. Pedants cannot reaſon, becauſe they have 


ing; and they will not reaſon, becauſe they per- 
ceive fome Men refpe& and admire them more, 
when they quote ſome unknown Author and 
me Sentence from an ancient Writer, thah 
Vanity being ſatisfied with the Reſpect which is 
* ſhew'd them, engages them in the Study of all 
Extraordinary Things, that is to ſay, of all thoſe 
EDT T1 05 7 1 H 3 4 43 asf things 
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* things which the Bulk of Mankind moſt willing that 
« ly liſten to. . | 1 
._ * Pedants are then vain and proud, of a lar 
Memory and little Judgment, happy and ſtrong fell 
in Quotations, unhappy and weak in Argumen ſhip 
* of a * lively and ſpacious Imagination, but fickle c., 
* irregular, and uncapable of any ExaQtneſs. | F ,,,, 
* It will not now be difficult to prove, that Mom or 
© #aigne was as much a Pedant as ſeveral others, aq ſucꝶ 
* cording to this Notion of the word Pedan a pt, 
'* which ſeems the moſt agreeable to Reaſon an ↄthe 
8 Cuſtom. - - »He took Pains indeed vs. 1 
* afſume a Gentleman-like Air, but he did not tali ut 
« Pains to form an exact Judgment, or, at leaſt, Nyor 
has not ſucceeded in it: And thus he has rath#;; to 
* made himſelf a Pedant in the Habit of a Gentii « I 
+ man, and of a peculiar Species, than a reaſonablſ eit 
s judicious and good Man. | W- 
| ; 8 He c 
© 1 + Montaigue's Eſſays contain fuch evident Procſthe 
* of the Vanity and Pride of their Author, that | elf x 
& ( 


may ſeem needleſs to point out the Particulars 
© For a Man muſt be very full of himſelf to im 
S _ + gine, like him, that the Publick will read a lag 

3 Book to have ſome Knowledge of his Humoutf 
He muſt neceſlarily ſtand aloof from the Vulgit 
f pod look upon ' himſelf as a. very conſidera 
J TTY EAT enn 
All Creatures are eſſentially obliged to tal 
© the Minds of thoſe who wou'd adore them, M Hir 
_ 4, wards him who alone deſerves to be adored; 4 
+ Religion teaches us that we ought never to 18. ) 


* ä 8 —— — 1 


— — 1 


receiv'd Notion of a Pedant, on to accommod 


his Definition to the Character of Montaigne. 
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chat the Mind and Heart of Man, which is made 
for God alone, ſhou'd dwell upon, and reſt in, 
the Admiration and Love of us. When Se. 7 
ell at the Feet ot an Angel of the Lord to wor: 
ſhip him, the Angel faid unto him, by 
See thou do it not: I am thy Fel- Rev. xix. 10. 
low Servant, and of thy Brethren : y 3 
Worſoip God, There are none but Demons, and 
Aſuck as (hare in the Pride of Demons, who take 
Wa Pleaſure in bein 5 worſhip'd:, And to deſire that 
other Men ſhou'd dwell upon the Admiration of 
Ius, is to deſire, not merely an exterior Homage, 
bat a more true Worſhip : It is deſiring to be 
works d, as God requires to be worſhip'd, that 
* 5. in Spirit and in Trutb. 

1 Monroe writ his Book merely to paint In- 
ſelf, and to deſcribe his Temper and Inclinations. ' 
He confeſſes it himſelf. in the Advertiſement to 

the inſerted in all the Editions : Ii i - 
| * Zl. An ſays he; I am my gef the Sub- 

q And this. 2 ſufficiently in 
| „for there are very few * in 
Pick does not make ſome eſſion to ſpeak ' 

Fof himſelf, and there are even — 4 l 
which be of nothing elſe. But if he com- 
| E his Book to paint himſelf; he cauſed it to 
1 ted that it might be read. He did then de- 
L 2 "ht Men Rag 2 N m_ | 
o he JS, it ic not reaſo e ſhow d ' 
Wemplay. their Lei re 0x fo vain and frivolous @ ' 
ed. Theſe Words ſerve only to condemn ' 
im. For if he had believ's it was unreaſonable 

bey ſhould em a their time in reading his 
Bek. he had acted ,contrary to common Senſe 
n cagſing i it to be printed, Thus we are oblig'd ' 
To. believe, [cider that, he; as, not id. what ho bh 
ad H 4 thought, 
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thought, or that he has done what he ought na! Me 
* to have done. FF An 
lt is a pleaſant excuſe of his Vanity, to ſay hq* ow 
* writ his Book only for his Friends and Relation“ the 
If this had been true, why ſhou'd he have cauſeq* ber 
three Impreffions to be made of it? Wou'd no“ as 
© one have been enough for his Friends and Reli ma 
© zions ? Whence comes it alfo that he enlarged .if* of « 
in the laſt Editions, and that he never left out any. © 1 
thing after it was once publiſh'd, but from hence lou 
— © that . 48 Fa 7 of | 
ix. Bookiii, * tions. 1 4 ys he, bat I con exti 
| ; rect nothing, becauſe, 1 think th Fai 
* he who has morigag d his Work to the Pablicl, S tha 
n longer any Right in it. Let him write better are 
© if he can, elſewhere; but let him not corrupt the Co 
* Work which he has ſold. The Writings of ſuclf to 
* Authors ought not to be bought till after them” W. 
©. Death': Let them think well of it before the and 
« publiſh: Who'burries them * My Boot is akwaylff fefl 
* ithe ſame, &c, He was then willing to publilliÞ dil) 
and mortgage his Work to the Publick, as well van 
A8 to bis Friends and Relations. But howeveP. 7h, 
© his Vanity wou'd have been ſufficiently blameableF. ofte 


if he had only turn'd the Minds and Affections d of 
© his: Friends and Relations towards his Picture Ms; 
_ © as long a time as it requires to read his Book, F me 


© If it be a Fault to ſpeak often of oneſelf, it 
© Impudence, or rather a kind of Madneſs, to cau 
6 praiſe oneſelf every moment, as Montaigne does Fa 
For it is not only an Offence againſt Chriſtiaa pre 
© Humility; but is even ſhocking to Reaſon. M to 
© are made to live together, and to ſorm Bode thi! 
and Civil Societies But it mult be obſerv u wh 
© that all the Particulars which compoſe theſe 80 whit 
« cieties, are unwilling to be thought the mcanenss the 
1 5 © Members} - 


bla! 
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Members of the Body to which belong, 

And therefore they who are the Heralds of their 
on Praiſe, ſetting themſelves thereby above o- 
„ thers, whom they degrade as the loweſt Mem- 
bers of the Society, and conſidering themſelves 
as the Chief and moſt Honourable, neceſſaril 

© make themſelves hateful to all Mankind, inſtead 
of cauſing themſelves to be belov'd and elteem'd. 
It is then Vanity, and an imprudent and ridicu- 
e lous Vanity, in Aiontaigue, to ſpeak favourably 

of himſelf every moment. But it is ſtill a more 
extravagant Vanity in this Author to deſcribe his 
© Faults: For, if we obſerve it, we ſhall perceive 
that he ſcarce diſcovers any but ſuch as Men 
are apt to glory of in the World, becauſe of the 
Corruption of the Age; that he freely attributes 
to himſelf what may make him paſs for a t 
Wit, and give him the Air of a well-bred Man; 
and that his Drift is, by this pretended frank Con: 
feſſion of his Diſorders, to be believed more rea-. 
dily in thoſe things which he ſays to his own Ad- 
ny Vantage. He has reaſon to ſay, | > 
at That o value and to contemn oneſelf, Book iii, Cb. xiii, 
| | Then ſprings from the ſame Pride 2 
ef Heart. It is always a certain Proof that a 

Man is full of himſelf; and Montaigu ſeems to 
„me even more proud and more vain when he 
"BE blames, than when he commends himſelf, be- 
toF cauſe it is an intolerable Pride to be vain of 
ST Faults, inſtead of being humbled for them. 1 
al” prefer a Man who modeſtly conceals his Crimes, 
WF to one who impudently divulges them; and I 
dei think that the daring and unchriſtian Manner in 
which Montaigne diſplays his Vices, has ſome- 
04 thing ſhocking in it. But let us examine the o- 
eli ther Qualities of his 17 1 1 
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. 17 we take Montaigne's Word for it, we 
_ © * believe that he Was @ Math 
Book 1 Chap. x. * us Retention ; that every thing 
Book i. Chap. i © flip*d from him; that his Mem- 
ME xvii. * 5 Kale him upon all Ocegſiont; - 
t that he ** not deficient in 
0 Senſe and judgm ent. Nevertheleſs if we conſi- 
der the PiQtuee itſelf, which he has made © 
© his Mind, J. mean his own Book, we ſhall not 
de altogether of dis Opinion, 
21. Chap, v. * 1' cannot remember a Meſſage 
. © ſays he, without noting it in 
« Pocket-Book ; and when 1 bave a Tale to tell, if 
* be'of any length, Jam reduced to the miſerable » 
-* cefſury f getting it word for word by heart, oth 
* wiſe1 ſbould neither have proper Phraſe wor or Al 

6 ramce, bein Perpetual fear leſt . 
6 14 ꝰe¼ 7 oe] Trick with me. Bea i. 17 
who is odli iedto wet get a long Diſcourſe by heart q 
de Maſter o proper Phraſe and Aſſurance, w. 
Memory more than Judgment? And does Mc 
* zaigne deſerve to be believed, Wes he Boe 0 
; himſelf: I am oblig'd to ut wes my | 
= Pry * the Employments or S8 
* 1 1 J Names; ; V 
4 to be long-liud, I verily beliens ; 
22 % N Has ab Kg ' | 
whit 2 remember by heart ar 8 
word for word long Diſcourſes with Aſſurane 
. o many Officers that he cannot remember the 
— EE Dering | 

Book i. Chap, xi. 6 up in t ields, and ami 
b Hucbomdry, who has Baſineſi i 
Hur in his Hands, and who ſays, that 70 þe i 
+ different about what lies at onr Feet, what weh 
in our Hands, and = nearly concert ob 'Hi 


21 « p! * 


1 2 | wh hed ; 755 
6 piweſs. fe, is @ thing far remote from his Opi- 
Aras ſuch a Man. [ ſay, forget the French. 
Names of his Domelticks? Can be be ignorant, 
| ©. as he ſays, of the greateſt Part of our Coins of 
2 ©. the difference between one Grain and another, both 
ink en the Ground and in the Barn, unleſs it be very 
evident, of the firſt Principles of Husbaudry, which. 
even Children know, ; of what aſe Veſt is in the ma- 
19 ting of Bread, and what is meant by the working, 
Hue And yet have his Mind full of ſb many 

other Names of ancient-Philoſophers, and of their 
Principles, of zhe Ideas of PLA- © yas af 
© TO, of the Atoms of EpICURUS, Book ii, Chap. xii, | 
* of the Plenitude aud of the Va- i 
* enum of LEUCIPPUS and of DEMOCRITUS, 
& of zhe Hater of THALES, of the Infinity of Na- 
© tare of ANAXIMANDER, of the Air of Dro- 
wh © SENES,. of the Nambers aud Symerry of Py: 
12> + THAGORAS, of the Infinity of PARMENIDES 
4 the Unity of Musaus, of the Water av 
© Fire of APOLLODOR US, of the Similar Parts 
#$ © of ANAXAGORAS, of the Diſcord 7 7 4 
ip of EMPEDOCLES, of the Fire f HER 

FE CLIT-US, &c. A Man, who in chree or four 
£8 © Pages of his Book reports more than fifty Natries 
«+ © of, different Authors with their Opinions, whoſe 
Book is fill'd with Paſſages from Hiftory, and 

+ Sentences heap'd up without 
Order, who ſays, that Hiſtory Book i. Ch. xx, 
+ © aud Poetry are but his Sport in 
& Books, who contradicts himſelf every Moment 
+ * and. in the ſame Chapter, even when he ſpeaks 
* © of things which he pretends to know beſt; 'I mean 
when he ſheaks of the Qualites of his own Mind; 
* + ought ſuch a Man, I Hay, to value himſelf apo 
ae. 
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Let us confeſs then, that Montaigne was eu- 
© cellent in Forgetfulneſs, ſince he himſelf aſſures us 
© of it, ſince he wiſhes we ſhould entertain this O- 
* pinion of him, and, laſth, ſince it is not altoge- 
© ther contrary to Truth. But let us not believe 
upon his Word, I mean upon the Praiſes which 


© he giyes himſelf, that he was a Man of great 


* Senſe, and of an extraordinary Penetration of] 


© Mind, , This might lead us into Error, and give 


tod much Credit to the falſe and dangerous O- 
© pinions, which he broaches with a ſuperior Pride 
and Boldneſs, that ſerves only to ſtan and daz le 


© weak Minds. 
© Another Commendation which is given to 


* Montaigne is, that he had aperfe& Knowledge of | 


* the Mind of Man, that he penetrated its inward 
© Recelles, its Nature and Properties, that he knew 


word, every diet which can be known about 
it. Let us ſee if he deferves theſe Praiſes, and 


© whence. it ariſes that Men are inclinable to be- 


ſtowy them fo liberally upon him. 


. © All who have, read Montaigne well know, 


1 that he affected to paſs for a tick, and that 


bdbdbhe gloried in doubting of every} 
Book i. Chap. ii, © thing. Te Perſuaſion Cer- 


| © tainty, ſays he, 11 a certain Teſti» 
' mony of Folly and great Uncertainty, and there are 
n greater Role, wor leſs Philoſophers than the Dog- 


* matiſts of PLATO. On the contrary he gives | 


« ſo. many Praiſes to the Pyrrhonians, in the ſame 


Chapter, that it cannot be doubted he was of that 
„Seck. 1 


t was neceſlary, at that time, in order to 


6 pad for an able and gallant Man, to doubt of all | 
* Thi | 


ings ; and the Character of a Wit, to whic 
. Ad, ec n in thoſe” Opinions 


* the, Strength and Weakneſſes of une ia onal 
n 
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* Thus, allowing him to be an Aeademiet, he may 


* be eafily proved at once to be the moſt Ignorant. 


* of all Men, not only in what regards the Nature, 


| © of the Mind, but likewiſe in every thing elſe. . 


* For fince there is an eſſential Difference between, 
* Knowing and Doubting, if the Atademicks ſay, 


What they think, when wy pretend to know, 
| © nothing, they may be proved 
| © norant of all Men. 


eo be the moſt Ig- 
© But they are not only the moſt ignorant of all. 


Mien, but the Advocates alſo of the moſt unrea- 


© ſonable Opinions. For they not only rejeR, 


= things the-moſt certain and the moſt generally re- 


© ceiv'd, in order to obtain the Character of Wits ;, 
but, by the fame turn of Imagination, they delight, 


to ſpeak in a deciſive manner of things the moſt, 
* uncertain and the leaſt probabſe. Montaigne was. 


* evidently ſeized with this Diſtemper of Mind, and. 
* we muſt unavoidably ſay, that he was not only, 
ignorant of the Nature of the Mind of Man, but. 


'« likewiſe entertain'd very grofs Errors on this Sub- 
l — if he has told us his real Sentiments about 


as he ought to have done. ONT 2 
%.-Can it be pretended that a Man who confounds 


| © the Mind with Matter, who reports the moſt ex- 
4 log — Opinions of 
BBs 


Philoſophers concerning 

ature of the Soul without contemning them, 
© and with an Air which (ſufficiently ſhews that he 
© moſt approves the moſt oppoſite to Reaſon ; who, 


- © ſees not the neceſſity of the Immortality of our 


+ Souls; who thinks that human Reaſon cannot 
© diſcover it; and who looks upon the Proofs 
© which are given of it as Dreams which our im- 
potent Deſires excite in us; Sam- 


nis on docentis, ſed optantis ; Book ii. Chap. xii, 


who finds Fault that Men ſbo#l4 


: ſeparate 


2 4 465 
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1 parate themſelves from the Creud of other. Crea - 
ure and 2 themſelves from Beaſts, 
© whom he calls our Brethren and our Companions, ' 
© whom he believes to ſpeak, to underſtand, one 
another, and to ridicule us, in the ſame, manner 
& as we ſpeak, as we. underſtand one another, and 
& das we ridicule them; who. thinks that one Man 
differs more from another, than a Man does from 
© a Beaſt; who gives even to Spiders, Deliberation, 
Ton Wy and Deduction ; and. who, after having 
I 4 that even the Diſpolition, of the Body: 
© of Man has no Advantage above that of Beaſts, 

& at laſt adly embraces this Sentiment, Thet it it 


z: K %% 


© wor. by Reaſon, by Diſcourſe,. and me Soul. that” 


aue excel the 8.227% „ but by our Beauty, our fine 
& Complexion, the th D: 7% 6 of our 
6 © Members 15 compariſon of which we maſt give 
our 8 g, our: Prudence, and: ever 

elſe, &c.. Can it be pretended; | ſay, that 

an who makes. uſe of the moſt extrav 

* © Opi nions to conclude, zhat it 55 net by evident 
4 N 255 but merely thro” Pride and Obſtinacy, that 
4e prefer ourſelves to other Aninaals, had an exact 
* of abr of the human Mind; and does be 
ne hope to impoſe this upon uss 


But we mult do Jaltlcs to all Mankiad, and ö 
alities of Mon- 


little Memo "Y | 
ſtill. les Judg ment: Bat both theſe Gali 


« faitly acknowled the true 
Liar Mind. He had, i 


8 do not compoſe AG the World commonly calls 
« Brilliancy of Mit. It is the Beauty, the 4 
* city, and the Extent of Imagination, which 
6 the Character of a fine Wit. The Bulk of 
© kind eſteem what ſparkles, and not what is ſoli 
+ becauſe. they are ſtruck more by that which, a 


8 S tha by what. informs the 58 


agant 


„ 
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ill-ſupported, but well - imagin'd. The Character 


eme 


„nne ee 
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+. Thas/ taking Beauty 12 


Imaginatiom for. 
© of Mind, it may be 


that Montaigne had a 
* beautiful and very extraordinary Mind., His Ideas 
& are falſe, yet ſpatkling: His 4 —— bold 
* or. irregular, but agreeable: His Diſcourſes are 


© of an Original, which. infiuitely delights, us, 
© ſhines throughout his Book. As much a Copier 
© as he really is, he does not ſeem. ſo; and his 
ſtrong and bold Imagination always gives the 
turn of an Original to the things which he co+ 
pies. To concſude, he has all the Qualifications- 
© neceſſary to pleaſe and to imꝑpoſe on his Readers: 
And, I think, I have ſufficiently ſhewn,. that it 
is not by convincing their Underſtandings that 
+ he has obtain'd ſo many Admirers, but by engag: 
1 ing their Hearts by the ever- victorious Vivacity 
+ of his triumphant Imagination 


A 
+a. 
” 


SH RU TLP 


Portſmouth, October 1, hir. 
bis 240609 you bat bil yoo in 319 at an 
1 Believe, you begin to think, that I mean to ex- 
4 preſs my Reſentment of your long Silence by my 
own; or that 1 obſerve Punctilios, like the Ladies. 
But I aſſure you, Experience has ſo well convinced 
me of the Difficulty of getting Time, in the midſt 
of Buſineſs, to write a Letter worth Reading, that 
I can eaſily excuſe your Delay, on this molt equi- 
table Condition, that you will admit of the ſame 
"Excuſe for mine. Buſineſs confines the Soul (as 
it were,) in a Magick Circle; it makes it _— 
TIES #Q 1 


| 


2 —— - 
— ——  - . ——_— 
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round in a Ring, ſtill beating the fame dull Patk; 
without ſuffering it to entertain itſelf with the 
| Contemplation of any thing New'or Improving. | 
Mis, in ſhort, the Fetters and Shackles of the 
| Mind; it deprives even Fhought of its Native 
| . Freedom ; and onght ſo-much rather to be ſhun'd 
| than * Bodily Confinement, as the Liberty of the 
| Soul is preferable to that of the Body. It may in- 
| deed 'welt be faid to impriſon the Mind; for as 
Corporal Impriſonment confines-the Body to move 
in One Determinate- Place, ſo- Bufineſs confines 
A the Soul to think of One Particular Subjec. 
a I em not at all ambitious of a great and ſplendid 
Fortune; but, I muſt own, I very much deſire 
ſuch a Portion of Wealth, as may be ſufficient td 
make me Maſter of my own Time and Thoughts. 


For ibi few. Hours of Life allotted me, ö 
Grant me, Great God, but Bread and Liberty ; 
5 El ark no more. ¶ more tbonm rt pleas d to givr, 
| 1 that Ove 74 t a 

beyond this, no more be freely ſent ; 
Zu thank for this,” and go a content. 1 

L | Cowley. ; 


—— Ch . „ ＋ 1 y ? 
oy "= g ed win TITS. ; 


Let me but enjoy my. Friend and my Books, and 
tze free Uſe of my on Thoughts, in ſome ſweet 
| + obſcure Receſs, ſome Rural Retirement ; And the 
enen 1 N Ambitious . 


1 4 


pI 


| -  ®- While others fondly feed Ambition's Fire, 
d to the Top of human State aſpire; 


ie. 4 


| That from their Airy, Eminence tbey may. 9 
[| Wich Pride and Scorn th inferior World ſurvey, _ 
i Thus wo ſhou'dd well Obſcure, yet Happier far than they. 


Mr. Hughes, MS, 


„„ 


| obſcurely and unknown at Azhens, paſſing. away 


- | petual Fatigues and Foils of Body, reſtteſs Cares 
and Anxieties of Mind; and all to purchaſe a. 
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Ambitious may, by Me unenvied, aſcend the high · 
eſt Pinnacles of Honour and Preferment; the Mi- 
| fer may fill his Coffers brimfull with Gold; and 
the Voluptuary wallow in ſenſual Delights. For 
my Part, I have no Ambition but to be Maſter. of 
my- ſelf; nor am I ſo defirous to fill my Bags with 
Gold, as to enrich my Mind with Knowledge and 
Virtue ; nor do I think any Pleaſures ſo valuable, 
as thoſe of Innocence and Franquillity. 

Antiquity has tranſmitted to us the Lives of a 
great many Eminent Men ; among all which, I 
think none more to be envied than Epicurus and 
Metrodorns. Theſe were two Friends, that lived 


their Time in a delicious Garden, in the Study 'of 
Philoſophy and Contemplation of Nature. I am 
perſuaded that the Lives of theſe Philoſophers were 
far more happy, than thoſe of Alexander the Great 
or Julius Ceſar. They lived at Eaſe and Secure; 
delighting their Minds with the Search and Con- 
templation of Truth: Whilſt Thefe underwent per- 


wretched Prize of * Imaginary Glory. They made 


| World and, it is likely, were thought happy Men 


indeed a brave Figure, a ſplendid Appearance in the 


by the Crowd. But I very much queſtion, whe- 

ther they were thought ſo by themſelyves. 4 
f For 

— — — 


Fame? What is that, if courted for herſelf? 
Leſs than a Viſion; a meer Sound; an Echo, 3 
That calls with mimick Voice thro' Woods and Eabyrintlis 
Her cheated Lovers; loſt and heard by Fits & 
Rut never fix d; a. ſeeming Nymph, Frye Fs 

; Siege 


T* >... * = 
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For my Part, I own, Lam of ſuch an indolent | Th 
unaſpiting Temper, that I ſhou'd think Fame and | et 
Renown deazly purchaſed at the Price of my Eaſe 
and Safety. I mortally hate all Buſtle and Noiſe: 0 
I am for a calm and quiet Life; a Life that ſhou'd * 
confift rather in Contemplation than Motion, in 
Speculation than Action. I wou'd. have it Ride] !* 
along with a ſmooth and even Pace, like a gentle Ay 


Current; not row! with impetuous Force, like a] N. 


rapid Torrent. | - 
In ſome low Pals, where lamps 2 4g wy I 1 
b Aud 27 Streams with pratiling 2 
. here 122 « Sylvan Preſpect ra, 
1 ug lorions | me paſs. my. Days. 


Ik I were to chuſe what manner of Life I wo 
lead, I hond divide my Time between my Study] -- 
and the Field; between the Employmenis and Di- 
verfions of the Country, and the Purſui of Learn 
ing and Philoſophy, . Perhaps- J might: ſometimes'| R 
joln them both N And, in the Summer, von. 
d me fitting under a Tree with 4 
k m my Hand, or walking thoughtfully; by ß 
myſelf in ſome pleafant Solitude. But ſince even 
PpDaaiſe cou'd not make Man complete} W «x 7 
| —Withgut Society, I would not ſbcinde my-ſelf, ie 7; 
e Friend, (I mean ſuch a Friend, as a certain 7 


armony and Suitableneſs of Temper and Diſpo- 
ſition has indear'd to one, ) is too valuable a Bleſſing } ** 
to be deſpiſed... I wou'd have you, if poffible, or 


| at leaſt. one of your Genius and Diſpotition, io 
| live with me, or very near me, and to be the Com- 
 Panion of my Retirement and Rural Pleaſures. I þ 
| wou 'ꝗ not, however, abſolutely renounce * - | 9 


yp: * 4 * bd 
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1 | Tho” I ſhou'd not, indeed, chuſe to live there; 
4 jet I might perhaps viſit it for a Month or two in 
2 the Winter. I ſhou'd return with freſh Appetite 
to the Delights of Retirement and the Country, 
4 | after | had exch d them a while. for the Enter» 
n 
0 
E 
a 


tainments of the Lon. . Beſides, I love Variety 
in every Thing; ; and. believe that a too conſtant 
and uninterrupted Enjoyment of any Pleaſure, 
wou'd make it grow fla and infipid. May Hea- 
ven prove ſo propitious to us, as to grant that.we 
may, at length, live thus happily — . is 
the ſincere ich and Deſire of | 


8 | Tour afedbonate Friend © 
OY 
| i Web 
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Re mMaxxs' on the argument con. 
bald g in Nr. Needler's Letter dar 
l & Sp BALD: eee 


THE 4 ertion is ;. That. N G rl hs 
2177 eee. 8 


AE 255 
4 Akte of ther WAN IE 


OW 
. ws 1 E 8 
. · d ] — , —¹0 


N | makes the Being to ceaſe; according to'rhis 
* 7 2 2 © rags tollitur Eiern, * 
8 W ueſtiom ſeems. not tobe lated 

=} exough, but rather to be apt to betray fared Gin 


| being dapable ef 4 double Seaſe, viz, Negss- 
as. | h Pabevehy, * Aud the Argament is _ 


quently 


164 Familiar LETTERS: "ny 
tly but imperfectly anderſtood, "till we preciſely Pri 
K 2. Miene of the Pofition, which i rrp 2 Thi. 
one Senſe, but * in the other. eve? 
- Firſt, [f it means Popebvely, That, if God fb ould |'t f 
ceaſe to allow or be willing that the Creature 2 Pri 
7 it uon preſently ee into Nothing ; A | 
ed it is true; for this is all one as formally 10 
Will or Reſolve it ſhall not Be; which 2 as cer 50 1 
taiuly canſe it not to Be, as his Willing or ſworn ther 
that it ſhould Be, cauſed it to 7017 On 7 
Secondly, I it means Negative * the? Gad we - 
ſhon'd wot expreſsly reſolve the Creature ſpall noo} fe 
Be, but only ſimply forbear ta exert this formal Re- 9% 
ſolution, or 25 his Mind, I will this to- exiſt, Þ #7 
and ſhou 4 not at the ſame time put forth an Poſitive 
Force or Power to reduce it to Nought, but merely vi 
give it ut $0 ai for itſelf as it is able, and ſtand}. 
whfolutely Neuter; it won d immediately bereupon 
7 exiſt: Ia ibis Senſe. it ſeems ta m not tra (# 
e are but two Ways, that I know of, for 4 
Creature to be — 2 4x. viz. By #he Power. & 


another Bein h ome Inbred 
Prenciple 8 7 Be BL 7 


e Pirſt is the * | 
caliar of NG alone, and tan bave no Place here; ac. 
cording to this State of the Queſtion. The fro 1 


do's no. W appear , nor am | 
2 or Splric, awhich can 8 iſh 4 Prof Di, 
Mit in bat 


biczes in Bady 

it. We. obſerve indeed a' 

them, or an Inclination to change from yy Conditi- 

on te another, but this do's nos "op ly any Propeafiry | D 

in them. 0 fall put of Being Bodies ke | 
Senſe, as in Plants, we hes an Inclhnation to decay, 

£0"-wither and rot; but when they are deray'd, wi- 

ther'd and rotted, the:ſame Matter continues t0 ex: 

ih. ander a different Modification. And in Animals, | Ca 

ahe Fruit is yet ſtronger again/} rhe Aſſertions for the [to 


eas Principle 


'Y 


3 


SK NN. 


— 


ww N. 


Principle Se If-Preſervation | reclaims ius it. 
This is mſerted ſo deeply, that it 2 
e 


$0 bis Will, and directed by it. 


$8340, -- 
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Ji 

a ſes 
even a Mutation, when it i, for the worſe; ſo far is 
# from inclining 10 0 Aud, beſides this 
Principle of Mutability and Decay, I do not know 
any 15 that we can obſerve in Things, which bears 
any Reſemblance to Annihilation. But He can be 
wo Philoſopher, who fhall argue from One to the O- 
ther. And, fince ſuch a Principle of Self-Diſſdluti- 
on never pats forth it-ſelf, I do not underſtand how 
we can arrive at the Knowledge of it. And it ſeems 
abſurd that there ſhou'd be ſuch a one for then there 
won d be — in Nature, at one and the ſame 
Time, two Principles direfly contrary to, and rui- 
_ of each other, and which can never be recon- 
viled. of Res eb PE 55 | 

"There is alſo a Diſtinttion to be made between the 
Will and the Power of God. And this will farther 
ſhew the Argument to be Inaccurately worded.” For 
the Will and Power of God are two AHF erent Attri- 
bates, and we have a plain Idea of each ſeparate 
from the other. I do not mean bere that we have a 
clear Notion of the Will and Power of God, firidal 

ſpeaking, but only that we find the Idea which ui 

are able zo form of his Mill, and of his Power, to 


ear a Diverſity, and nor 10 be the ſame: And this 


Diſtinction has always been allow'd by thoſe who 
bade written on the Divine Attributes; Indeed to 


Fexpreſs the prompt and infallible Execution of bir 


Defigns, we God needs only Will a Thing to 
8595 3 it Be. And thisis a C onciſe 
and Majeſtic Way of Speaking, and gives us a vene- 
rable and high Notion of the perfect Will of God: 
But, in ſtrict # > ark his Will is not the Efficient 
Cauſe, but his Power, which 15 exerted according 


Thas- 


9 


| Nothing : for it aſſerts, without 4 
. that the wery ſame Canſe which Ar- 27. nal 
never be 1 Reo 
preſi d, and 15 £ 5 of à doulle Senſe. 1. 


which 15 ſo far from being irue, that it is not Senſe 


aged at it. For 


he the ſame; Becauſe then, to bring into Being 
Creature which is wot ; + and zo 


— 


366 . | 


Thus, e L, Boks 4 that a Creature 

527 yet Inexiſting, Mall 5. E. Jl . Ade 

Will, bes P ower Puts * 575 tbe Cr 

rute accor. 175. comes into Be Bat this. is. 

performed by # be Wl Bly, pf ted Fran 

2 of Power ower, but N Co unct ion tit h 
Hl 7 * 


aid to 2 i Power on . 
2 * in this e 175 is the Caaſe o 
mes, by onr-ſelves we alition Ke af, fer . 
from Power; for we wi 
are was able to accomplifh, 1 e 2 | 
2 10 AY from God; et * 1 | 
25 he and 55 Ms 20 eee a Difference et — . 7 
Thus then it appears, that there is 
ulition only, but a poſitive Power alſo ex 
45 5 produce a Creature, ſo that Creation. ig 
270 and proceeds fromthe Mill and Pan 
not to mention here bis oe om and Gn 
ow the. Argument imp. vo es 4 
At is nece to be 2 — continued. 
2 to preſerve the Creature 8 2 
bind 


4 S. 2 i 
felf without Intermilþ ow. Cr Rat? 10 * eig, 4 


zbe very Act of a muſt be inceſſantly £Xe756 


For then Creation wonld always be an Imperfect Ad 
Advancing indeed towards Completion, but never a 
Jince to create, is to bring a By 
; when the Be eing is once brough 
reation is Aaniſb d,; and, uubate us 
Fo pre it, "Z05 certain it can 


Neth: 
p of — 
Ad is neceſ 


preſerve a Creatary | 
1 | brougk 


- I 22 84 —.— oer Were... e ee ts HC 
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ous of. 
aud wor Sexe 


» 
— 
. 


> — vom, we ſhall find 


i #0 le of wo Service in the preſent Queſtion ; for is 
Jet Univerſally war. Some are fd and 


„ eden after, the Canſe ir 
| Hb — 


Inſtruments employd in mali 
4. There are Effedbe whi 
Cane = ce and 5 9 
5 anje ; 11mg ” t 
bich contreanes — A preſewn, ana 
. ane, e is math be Sus, 
ou as 44 roo) in ust ion, it e ſewn, \ 
Jeb tbe Creatura 15 of the laſt ſort of Ig And 
Vit of this ſecond ſort, and cannet ſubſiſt without 


* 


4 poſitrve Aa ef Ommipotence, it muſt be 
| either, 1/6, Becauſe God conld een te Daſs 
£ He : or it otherwiſe. WA - TUES. 


It cannot be the firſt ; and there is no Way, that 
Fus think of, for us to know it to be the ſecond, but 
+ by Obſervation of the Properties of a created Being, 
or by Revelation, or by ſeeing that it manifeſtly con- 
4 tradicts ſame Attribute of God to have it otherwiſe. 
Far «he firſt, I refer to what is ſaid above. The ſe» 
end I belicve is mot pretended. And as to the _ 
| | as 


1 


" £68 Familiar:LeTTERs. ö 
That à Creature ſhould exiſt, unleſs a peſitive Ac of Þ 
Omnipotence 15 = forth to deſtroy 5 does in 4 s 
manner dimmiſh either the Power, Wiſdem, Free. 

dum or Majeſty of God ; becauſe it is till abſolutely 

| at His Diſpoſal, as much as if the Aſſertion was: 
true. Therefore the. ſecond Argument in Mr. Need- 
ler's Letter bas no Force. Becauſe God having gi 
wen 40 Creatures all the Qualities they have, can ah 
| Jorreſume and change them at Pleaſure; And they 
entirely depend upon His Permiſſion for their Beis 
and upon His Good Providence for their Well-being? 
In a Word, I can ſee no manner of Reaſon to aſſert; 
That à continual paſitive Ad of Omnmipotence 1s ne 

"© 57 to ſecure a Creature from reſolving in 

 '\Nonght; for then Exiſtence is one continued Violence: 

Mer d to the Creature; and, gs the B. of Sarum 

ays, it hat a Tendency to itt own Deſiraction 
which is abſurd: For Being and Not- being are pere 
fedtly oppoſite, ard" can have no Propenſity to meet; 
and it requires as great 4 Power to reconcile That} 

* 2 as This to _ _ it is plain that bis Þ 
_ ip"s Aſſertion is true, Becanſe, according te 

A ee merely upon the ceaſing of this On. 

dm mipotent Act, it falls into Nothing, without any poſi 
405 2 2 upon 95 e. Leave it but o i 

- felt, it ii out eing. ern 
* Bri to recapitulate the Whole. The Aſſertion 
it capab a double Senſe, à Poſitive and a Ne 
' In the 1ſt, it it true; In the 24,” nol 


Firſt is, That if God ſhould ceaſe to allow of the 
Exiſtence of a Creature, it could not exiſt. Cons 


eee 
ſhift for it ſelf, and ceaſe to exert this * Ul 
_ 4ution, I will this to exiſt, it would not exiſt. Neg 4 


UT ————— 


= = - m4 
| * 


Fa Creature is annihilated, it muſt be either 


. Power of another Bein 
15 g put forth upon it, or 
of Propenſity inſerted in its Nature. 75 firſt 2 


. Songs 10 Cod alone, and has no Place in the Queſtion 
„ tated. The ſecond does not appear by any Pro- 
y Serties or Operations of Creatures. They Love a 
I ropenſity to Mutation, but That does not infer a 
entity to Nor: being. For it can never be LN 
Wat Exiſtence, ſimply as ſuch, muſt neceſſarily ceaſe, 
7 wleſs Omnipotence perpetually exerts itſelf poſitive- 
S „ to preſerve it. a | 4 
1 e Power of God, which are two different Attri- 
r. A Poſitive Infinite Power is neceſſary to 
a oduce a Creature; and the ſame Poſitive Infinite 
wer ſeems, as far as we can judge, neceſſary to 
create. - Bey | 
en i 
er; | | ; 
bat F 3 
his To Mr . D . 
to | 
- 


Dear SIR, 


: if N OU will eaſily believe that [ am but ill qua- 
e . ified, in the midſt of Noiſe and Buſineſs, to 
New rform the Task you have ſet me; namely, To 


* 
„ 


Portſmouth, October 5, 1711. 


Whbjections. But however, fince I cannot be con- 
of nced that any of his Exceptions are well ground- 
on , much leſs that the main Propoſition Which I 


ſeif obliged to make ſome Reply, and to en- 
* kavour to ſhew the Inconcluſiveneſs of his Argu- 


ents. 6 
| I Firſt 


1 
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A Diſtinction is to be made between the Will aud 


Ne a full and particular Anſwer to Mr Hs 


adertook to prove in my Letter is falſe, I think 


at 
- 

4 

1 

4 
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_ _"thow'd Be. Beſides, it is not to be 1 than: 
70 


170 Familiar LET TERS.J 
Firſt then I find it affirm'd, That the Propoſulifhm: 


an itſelf it not laid down with ſufficient Clearm au 


and Diſtinction, but is capable of a double Mean h. 


Not having time to take Copies of my Letters po 


cannot produce the very Words of the Propoſ elf 
on as expreſs'd in the Letter, but ſuppoſing ti Ru. 
are preciſely the ſame with thoſe in the Remarſ en 
Viz. That iff God ſpou'd ceaſe to will a Creature . 
exiſt, it wou'd immediately fall back into Nothii 
I cannot ſee but they expreſs my true Mean A 
with ſufficient Clearneſs and Certainty, For, Min 
cording to common Uſe and Cuſtom, he is . 
ſaid to will a thing, who only does not will (We: 
contrary ; but he who poſitively wills that th 
ſhou'd Be. Thus if any one ſhou'd ſay, God in 
that a human Soul ſhall exiſt, I think he wo er 
not be underſtood to mean only, Negative 
That God did not will that a human Soul ſhou 
not exiſt; but that he will'd poſitively, that a hy 
man Soul ſhou'd exiſt. But if to will a thing! 
Be ſignifies, according to common Acceptationo n 
the ſame as to have a Poſitive Volition that 
ſhou'd Be; then certainly {to ceaſe to will-a thin 
ro Be, can ſignifie nothing properly, but to cel 
to put forth any Poſitive A& of Volition, that 


( 


he who deſign'd to expreſs this Propoſition, 
bon d poſitively will that a Creature ſhall not B 
won d immediately ceaſe to exiſt ; wou'd chil 


ſuch a Form of Words, as are evidently more at ( 


to be underſtood in a different Senſe. T 
y, to ſhew that the Propoſition, taken by itſi eat 


is ſufficiently clear. But, after all, if it had h an 
doubtful in itſelf, there are ſo many Paſſages Rus“ 
the Letter, which determine it to a Poſitive SeniWery 


that no one, after he had fead that, cou'd HNonſ 


11 
« - 


ade any Queſtion what was the true Senſe of it; 
ach leſs the Perſon to whom it was addreſs'd, 
bo was previouſly acquainted with my Notions 
on that Subject. So that I cannot think my- 
elf guilty of a Tranſgreſſion of that fundamental 
ale of Logick, which requires, That the Propoſi- 
ne be proved, be (above all others) expreſs'd ſo 
ict and determinately, as entirely to exclude 
all Ambiguity of Meaning. 
Another Paſſage, which I find charg'd with doubt- 
ness of Senſe, is this; I» order to preſerve a 
Creature in Being, the ſame Canſe, which gave it 
Being, muſt never be withdrawn from it. This 
opoſition is affirm'd to be capable of a double 
denſe, namely; Either that the very Act of Crea- 
ga muſt be inceflantly exerted; or that not the 
me, but ſome other Act of Onmipotence than 
at whereby it was created, is neceſſary to preſerve 
Creature. And yet it is aſſerted, that the firſt of 
theſe Senſes is Nonſenfe. But I mult confeſs, I 
100860 not underſtand, how a Propoſition can be capa» 
t Nie of ſuch a Senſe, as is no Senſe at all; and I 


higfhou'd think I had ſufficiently ſecur'd a Propoſition. 


em Ambiguity of Meaning, if I had ſo expreſs'd 
2088, as that it cou'd be took but one way without 
ing Nonſenſe of it. But to let that paſs; I 
ink it is plain, that he who affirms, That an 
«at of God is the Cauſe of the Exiſtence of Crea- 
hires, and that in order to continue their Exiſtence, 
t Cauſe muſt likewiſe be continued; does not 


cſKreatures, it is neceſſary God ſhou'd preſerve them 
an Act diſtin from. that whereby he at firſt 
5 Wavs'd them to exiſt, but by the Continuance of the 
enWery ſame numerical Act. And this is neither 
hafWonſenſe nor Abſurdity. For *tis one thing to 


may I 2 | ſay, - 
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hifean that, in order to continue the Exiſtence of 
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ſay, That in order to continue the Exiſtence off 
Creatures, tis neceſſary the ſame Divine AF. 
whereby they exiſted at their firſt Creation, ſhou'dF., 
likewiſe be continued; (which, by the way, ſeems 
to me a Propoſition ſufficiently plain in itſelf, 3 
to the Truth as well as Meaning of it, to any one 
that will conſider it with Attention and Indiffe 
rence;) and another thing to ſay, That the vey 
Act of Creation muſt be inceſlantly exerted. Fx 
the one implies, that the ſame numerical AQ, con. 
ſider'd as exiſting in the ſame Moment of Time n 
muſt be continued; which indeed is Nonſenſe. 
The other, that the ſame numerical Act muſt he mY 
continued thro? the ſeveral ſuccefſive Moments in 
Duration, wherein the Creature - exiſts, but na 
conſider'd as Exiſting all the while in the ſame firi } 
Mom nt. | — - 
So that, according to my Notions, Preſervationf ;, 
may in a Senſe be called a continual Creation 
foraſmuch as a Creature is preſerv'd in Being f int 
the Continuance of the ſame numerical AR for 
whereby it was created or caus'd at firſt to Be, c 
exiſting along with it thro” all the ſucceſſive Mop zz, 
ments of its Duration. So that the Act wherebjÞ,,. 
K a Creature, which has continued to exiſt, ſuppo 
J ' a Twelvemonth, is at this Inſtant preſerv'd in E 
ing, differs no otherwiſe:from That whereby 
was a Twelvemonth ago firſt caus'd to Be, thank 
N the Creature itſelf differs now from what it 1 
| a Twelvemonth ago, that is, only in reſpect N 
Duration of Exiſtence ; and in this is imply'd er 
Contradiction. All the Contradiction lies, in ſue 
poſing this Divine Act (inſtead of continuing not 
cauſe a Creature to exiſt, which it had before causF;. ; 
to begin to Be,) perpetually to cauſe a Creature ¶ us 
Exiſt in the fir/ſ# Moment of its Exiſtence. ten 
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In ſhort, Creation is an Ambiguous Term, and 
ua may either ſignifie ſimply, the cauſing a thing to 
une for any certain Part of Duration, without de- 
» BE termining whether that thing had exiſted before or | 
not; or the cauſing a thing to begin to Be, or giv- 
the ing the firſt Moment of Exiſtence to a thing which | 
before was not. Now if Creation be taken in the ! 
firſt Senſe, To preſerve a Being is the ſame as in- | 
ceſſantly to create it. But if in the ſecond, it is 
not. | 4 
Thus having endeavour'd to ſettle and determine 
be true and preciſe Meaning of thoſe Terms uſed 
Fin the Controverſy, that were thought _uncertain, 
_ was neceſſary to be done in the firſt Place, 
proceed now to anſwer the Objections againſt the 
, F?ropoſition, and the Arguments I urg'd to ſupport 
Fit, as thus explain'd. | 
\ Firſt then it is aſſerted, That this Argument, ſubs» 
ta Causa tollitur Effectus, ig not Unrverſally true; 
foraſmuch as there are ſome Effects which continue, 
even after their Cauſes are deſtroy d; as a Clock or 
Honſe, which remain, when the Workman, who 
made them, is dead. To thisI anſwer, That it appears 
dy the whole Tenour of the Argument, againſt 
which this Objection is brought, that a Creature 
is of that laſt ſort of Effects, which, 'tis granted, 
depend upon the Preſence and unintermitted Ope- 
"ration of the: Cauſe. The Argument runs thus; 
Tis allow'd, that a Creature, in the firſt Moment 
tof its Exiſtence, depends entirely upon an Act of 
dhe Divine Omnipotence, ſo that if that Act were 
not, neither wou'd the Creature Be; for thus much 
is imply'd in the very Notion of Creation. Let 
zus then ſuppoſe this Act of the Divine Omnipo- 
4 —— from a Creature thus depending 
on it; and is it not plain, that the Creature wal : 
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fall back into Nothing ? 'Tis wholly fuſtaln'd bj 


. % 
Wi 
* 


this Act, and therefore, if it be withdrawn, it mull 


needs fink. Now by this Repreſentation of t 
Argument, it appears, that Creatures are of 


ſecond ſort of Effects which Mr. H------s ment 
ons; And conſequently that the Axiom may bf 


rightly applied to them. But if it cou'd not, th 
wou'd make nothing againſt the Validity of my 


gument, which does not at all depend upon it, and 
is complete without it. I only refer'd to it as 


a known Maxim, which ſeem'd well to agree wit 
the Concluſion I had drawn, but did not uſe it 
part of the Argument. 
But, farther to illuſtrate this Argument; It 

| us ſuppoſe a Body, as (A), | 

T A it-ſelf in a void Space; and le 

2 it be requir'd to prove, that bj 
on Suppoſition that (A) canne 

begin to move of itſelf towards (B), without t 
Action of God upon it, that then, even after Ge 
bas put it in Motion, it can move no longer, tha 
his Power continues to impell it. Let then ſon 


« 
— 
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- "ſmall Part of the Line (AB) be mark'd off, thee 
G to move, ceaſes to put forth the impulſive AG 


los, that (A) can move no longer; the Caulf 


which let it be ſuppos'd that God having caus 


ow ſince the only Cauſe of A's moving thre 


the indefinitely ſmall Space (AT), was the AQic 2 
of God upon it; and ſince that Action is now wi 
drawn, and has left it to itſelf ; it neceſſarily fol 4 


upon which its Motion depended being taken 
way. Now if for a Body, be put a Creature; i 
Motion, Exiſtence; for beginning to Move, beg 6 


ng to Be; for an indefinitely ſmall Part of Spac 
2 Moment or indefinitely ſmall Part of Duration. 
Oc. This Argument will be juſt the ſame as ti 
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4 uſed before; and therefore, if duly compar'd with 
it, may ſerve to give it ſome Light. 
mug Mr. H. --f affirms, That, 5 a Creature can- 
not exiſt without a continual paſitive Act of Ommni- 
+ potence, it muſt be either becauſe God cou'd not; or 
| becauſe he won'd not make it otherwiſe. But ( ſays 
= he) it cannot be the firſt. I admit the Enumerati- 
on; but I deny the ſecond Propoſition ; viz. that 
Ewhich implies, That God can, if he pleaſes, pro- 
T duce Creatures, which ſhall continue to exiſt, tho? 
be ſhou'd not ſuſtain them by a poſerive Act of his 
Omnipotence. For I think I have ſhewn ; That 
to ſuppoſe God to make ſuch a Creature, implies 
a Contradiction: And therefore I hope no Philo- 
ſopher will accuſe me of Irreverence, if I preſume 
to affirm, That he cannot do it ; Since Omnipo- 
OF tence it{elf cannot effect that which is in its own 
Nature Impoſſible. | 
A little farther I find theſe Words; That aCrea- 
ture ſhou'd exiſt, unleſs a poſitive Act of Omnips- 
Tf tence is put forth to deſtroy it, does in no manner di- 
miniſh either the Power, Wiſdom, Freedom, or Ma- 
© je/ty of God; becanſe it is ſtill abſolutely at his Diſ- 
Poſal, as much as if the Aſſertion was true, I al- 
low, if a Creature were indeed as abſolutely at 
God's Diſpoſal upon this Hypotheſis as mine, I 
a £0u'd not juſtly argue againſt it from the Power 
and other Attributes of God. But ha I deny; 
and think I have prov'd, in the Letter which oc- 
caſion'd this Controverſy, that if a Creature does 
not depend upon a poſirrve Act of the Divine Om- 
nipotence for its Exiſtence, it cannot be annihila- 
ted: which to affirm, is certainly to diminiſh the 
Dine Power. | 
Mr. #------s proceeds thus: If a continual paſi- 
$ ttve At of Omuipotence tis neceſſary to ſecure aCrea- 
4 ture 


—— 
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ture from reſolving into Nought, then Exiſtence ii | 
one continued Violence offer'd to the Creature; and, | 
as the Biſhop of Sarum Jays, it has a Tendenc 10 
its own Deſtruction; which is abſurd : For Being 
aud Not- being are perfectiy oppoſite, and can have 11 
Propenſity to meet; and it requires at great a Power 
to recontile That to This, as This to That. And it\ 
is plain that his Lordſhip's Aſſertion is true; ca 
according to this Affirmation, merely upon the ceaſin 
f this Ommipotent Act, it falls into Nothing, with. 
ot any paſitive Act exerted _ it; i. e. Leave ith 
but to it-ſelf, and it will ſink out of Being. The 
- Senſe of this Objection ſeems doubtful; foraſmuch 
as the Tendency to Annihilation, which it affirms}. 
to follow upon my Hypotheſis, may be taken either 
1 or Poſitively; that is, Creatures niay be 
ſaid to have a Tendency to Annihilation, either, 


rl A+ SS = kd f. 
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> Negatively, upon Account of their wanting any 
: poſſtive Ability to Be: or elſe, Poſitively, as having 
ſome Degree of a real Propenſion to Not- being. 
Io illuſtrate this Diſtinction by an Example: A 
* Piece of well-temper'd Steel (ſuppoſe the Spring 
1 of a Watch) being forcibly bent out of its natural 
1% Poſture, may be ſaid to have a poſitive Endeavour 
E to return to its Original State; ſince even while it 
is retain'd by a Superior Power, it nevertheleſs 
mm  .certs ſome Degree of Reſiſtance, and will certain- 
.ly fly back, as ſoon as that outward Force, which 
reͤſtrains it, is remov'd. ' And the forcible Retention 
N of ea thing in ſuch a State as this, to which it has: 
WW 
| 


a poſitive Oppoſition, is properly ſaid to be Violent, 
..or a Violence offer'd to it. But now, to give an 

Inſtance of the other Part of the Diſtinction \ It 
_: r= ſuppoſe the Body (A), tò b 

p | @ mod along the Line (AB) by 
| 3 an External Force; the Tem 
| | | dency 
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poſitive 
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dency which (A) has to ceaſe to move, when that 


Force is taken wy, is merely Negative, implying 


nothing of any real Endeavour exerted by (A) to 


be at reſt ; but conſiſting in a mere Negation of 
any poſitive Power, to move of it-ſelf. 


ow if the Objection be taken according to the 


: firſt Part of the Diſtinction, I deny the Conſequence, 
which it charges upon my Principles, to be genuine: 
If it be taken according to the ſecond Part, I own 
the Conſequence, but deny the Abſurdity of it. 


Firſt I ſay, that it does not at all follow from 


this Principle; If a Creature was left to 1t-ſelf, it 


won d ceaſe to Be; that there is in Creatures any 
endency to Not-being. - This appears 
clearly from hence, That if we ſuppoſe *em to have 
only a Negative Propenſion to Not- being, ſo that 


they cannot ſubſiſt without an External Support, 


it muſt needs follow, that if they have no ſuch 
Support, but are left entirely to themſelves, they 


muſt ceaſe to Be. For, if a Creature has no po- 


ſitiye Power to Be, *tis evident that it muſt ceaſe to 


exiſt, if it be left to it-ſelf, althoꝰ at the ſame time 


it be ſappos'd to have no poſitive Tendency not to 
Be. Thus if we ſuppoſe the 4 
Body (A) to be mov*dalon A- 
the Line (AB), and that it B. 
has no Power to move of it- 4 
ſelf, or without the Action of ſome External Force 
upon it; i is plain, that if it be left to it-ſelf, it will 


— — — 


preſently ceaſe to move, thro? the mere Want of a 
ſelf- active Principle; altho' it be allow'd to have 


no manner of .poſitive Tendency to Reſt. 

That which is apt to make People believe, that 
Creatures, upon this Hypotheſis, muſt have ſome- 
what of a poſitive Tendency to Not being, is ; 
That they conſider a Creature as exiſting, after it 
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is deſerted by the Divine Qmnipotence, and then 
of its own accord making its Exit. If this indeed 
were the Caſe, it muſt have a poſitive Propenſity 
'to Not-being. But this Conception of the Matter 
is entirely falſe; for what I aſlert is; That in the 
very ſame individual Inſtant of Time, in which 
God ſhou'd ceaſe to put forth a formal poſitive Act 
| of his Omnipotence to ſbſtain the Creature, it 
wou'd ceaſe to Be : And not that it wou'd remain 


in Being any Time after the Ceſſation of that Act, 


and then drop into Nothing, without any External 
Cauſe, Poſitive or Negative. lor, according to 
what I maintain; TheExiſtence and Non-exiſtence 
of Creatures are inſeparably connected with the 


ſo that'in the very Inſtant that the one ariſes into 
Being, the other likewiſe ariſes: And in the very 
* Inſtant that the one ceaſes, the other alſo ceaſes. 

There is indeed a Priority, in order of Nature or 
Conception, of the Act of the Divine Omnipo- 


1. - cauſes to Be; and of the Ceſſation of the AQ, to 
it the Ceſſation of the Creature; becauſe the one is 

pre-ſuppos'd to the other, as the Canſe to the Ef- 
fect. But in reſpect of Time, the one has no 
manner of Priority to the other. For as the Image in 


__ti_ 
* 


preſents himſelf, but the Image appears, and no 


* the Perſon whoſe Image it is, ſo that he no ſooner 
.. ſooner removes, but it vaniſhes : Even ſo Creatures 


| 2 are but Images and Shadows of the Divine 
ldcdeas, ) depend upon God's Omnipotent Act; which 
no ſooner commences, but they alſo begin to exiſt; 
= 5 no ſooner ceaſes, but they drop into No- 
=_ t ing. | C 


tence, to the Exiſtence of the Creature which it 


1 Exiſtence and Non- exiſtence of this poſitive A& ; | 


tl 


= 8 theGlaſs attends, and depends upon the Preſence of 
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| and it requires as great a Power to reconcile that 
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Thus it appears, that if the ObjeQion be under- 
ſtood according to the firſt Part of the DiſtinQion, 
it is no true Conſequence of the Principle I main- 
tain. But if it be taken according to the ſecond 
Part, it muſt be acknowledg'd that the Conſequence 
is genuine; For if a Creature, when left to itſelf, 
will immediately ceaſe to exiſt, it unavoidably fol- 
lows, that it has a Negative Propenſion to Not- 
being; #. e. that it is in it-ſelf void of any real 
Power to Be. | 
It remains] therefore for me to ſhew, that there 

is no Abſurdity in this Conſequence. The Argu- 
ment which is brought to prove, that it is abſurd 
to imagine, that Creatures have any Tendency. to 
Not-being, is this: Being and Not- being are per- 
Ne, and can have no Propenſiey to meet; 


to this, as this to that. But if this Argument prov'd 
any thing, it wou'd prove a great deal too much. 
For ſince it is true, that Being and Not- being are 
perfectly oppoſite; If to create or annihilate, were 
to reconcile them together and make em meet, it 
wou'd follow, that it was abſolutely impoſſible 
that any thing ſhou'd be created or annihilated even 
by the Power of God himſelf ; which, as infinite 
as it is, does not extend to the reconciling Contra- 


dictions, or to the conjoining ſuch things, whoſe 


Ideas have not antecedently a conceivable Union in 
their own Natures. But the Truth of it is, this 
Argument proceeds upon a mere Equivocation ; 


and there needs only a little Diſtinction to ſhew 


the Invalidity of it. It is affirmed, that Being and 
Not - being are perfectly oppoſite, I grant it; if by 
Being be meant the ſame as Exiſtence. For it is 


| certain, that Exiſtence and Non- exiſtence are per- 
fectly oppoſite, and can never be reconcil'd or 


made 
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made to meet. But if by Being be meant any thing 
which has Being, or exiſts ; I deny that whatever 
has Exiſtence is oppoſite to Not- being; Becauſe e- 


very thing which exiſts, is not Being itſelf. GOD 


indeed is cing e His very Eſſence is Exiſtence; 


(Which is the higheſt and moſt exalted Idea we can 
poſſibly frame of that Incomprehenſible Excel- 
lence;) and therefore He muſt needs be abſolutely 
Incapable of Not-being. But as for other Sub- 


ſtances, they are only things that exiſt ; but they 


are not Exiſtence itſelf; and ſo have no Contra- 
riety in theit Natures to Not-being. From the 
Oppoſition of Being to Not- being, to infer that 
Creatures wou'd not ceaſe to Be, tho? left entire- 
ly to themſelyes, is, as if one ſhou'd reaſon thus: 


(A) is a Body in Motion towards 


A (B); But Motion is perfectly oppoſite 


B———O toReſt; Therefore (A), tho' left en- 


o tirely to itſelf, wou'd not ceaſe to 
move. Here it would be obvious to reply, that 
tho? it-be very true, that Motion cannot be Reſt ; 


pet that ſince (A) is not Motion. itſelf, but only 
ſomething which has Motion, this Argument con- 
© cludes nothing againſt the Ceſſation of the Motion 
of (A), upon its being left to itſelf. For Motion 
does not belong to it as an Eſſential Property, - 
but only as an Accident. Juſt ſo, tho* it be 
very true, that Being is perfectly contrary to Not- 
being, yet ſince Creatures are not Being itſe, but 


only things which have Being, it cannot. be infer'd 
from thence, that they cannot ceaſe to Be, tho? left 


entirely to themſelves. Beſides, (as I obſerv'd be- 


fore,) if this Argument were juſt, it wou'd prove 


in general, that nothing which is, can ceaſe to Be 
94 
left to. itſelf. 


any means at all, and not particularly by being 


- 


* ' In 


I - neceſlarily Be: Or, if it did prove any thing more; 
it wou'd not be, that a Creature cou'd 

wou'd not ceaſe to Be, tho” it ſnou'd be left entire- 

Iy to it-ſelf ; But that there was a Neceſſity of its 


that a Creature has no Negative Tendency to Not- 
being; or, which is all one, that it can ſubſiſt of itſelf, 


ſhop of Sarum, I might have'refer'd to what I had 


ey of it in all its parts. 
13 


ther Objection hinted : It can never be prov'd that 


0 1 it. 


not true) that Exiſtence, fimply as ſuch, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily ceaſe, unleſs Omnipotence perpetually ex- 
J erts itſelf poſitively, to preſerve it. For then Om- 
nipotence itſelf wou'd need another Omnipotence 
to ſupport it in Being. But the Queſtion. is not, 
whether it can be prov'd, that Eæiſtence in general 
and as Exiſtence wou'd ceaſe, if not preſerv'd by 
a poſitive Act of Omnipotence ; but whether crea- 
ted Exiſtence wou'd not. And to argue that it wou'd 
not, becauſe it is not true that Exiſtence in general 
wou'd, is, as if in Geometry one ſhou'd reaſon thus: 
A Rectilineal Figure in general, and ſo far forth 
Fas a Rectilineal Figure, has not all its Angles equal 
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Fangle (which is a particular Species of Rectilineal 
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In ſhort, this Argument ought to have prov'd, 
or without any External Support: Inſtead of which, 
it proves only, that Being or Exiſtence itſelf muſt - 
ſubſiſt, and 
xiſtence, and that it cou'd not ceaſe to Ee at all. 
This laſt Objection being borrow'd from the Bi- 


already ſaid in Anſwer thereto ; But I thought, the 
Method here uſed, more proper to lay open the Fal- 


Mr. H------£s Recapitulation, I find this far- 


Exiſtence, ſimply as ſuch, muſt neceſſtrily ceaſe, un- 
leſs Omnipotence perpetually exerts ſelf poſitively, 


agree that it cannot be prov'd, (becauſe it is 


> 


to two Right ones ; Therefore neither has a Tri- 


Figures, 


— —ͤ — — 
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Figures,) all its Angles equal to two Right ones, , 


Or thus; A Triangle, conſider'd only ſo far forth 


as a Rectilineal Figure, has not all its Angles equal 
to two Right ones; Therefore neither has a Trian- 


gle, conſider'd- as a Triangle, all its Angles equal 
to two Right ones. 

Having given a particular (and, as I hope, ſatis- 
— Anſwer to all Mr. H-----s Objections 
again 


the Propoſition majntain'd in my Letter, 
and the, Validity of thoſe Reaſons I there uſed to 
ſupport it, I will proceed now to add ſome new] 


* to prove the ſame Principle. 
rſt therefore; Let it be conſider'd, that ſince 


Being and Not- being are two oppoſite Effects, they 
ought to have two contrary Cauſes ; ſince there*F 
fore it is granted, that God creates, or cauſes 
Creatures to Be, by a poſitive Act of his Omni- 


potence, He muſtproduce the contrary Effect, that 
is, caufe them not to Be, by a privative or nega- 


tive Act; that is, by the Abſence or Removal off 
a poſitive Act. Not- being is the Negation of Be- 


ing; and therefore the Cauſe of Not- being, muſt 
be the Negation of the Cauſe of Being. re 
the Effect is merely Negative, certainly the Cauſe 


cannot be Poſitive. To this I may add, That e- 


very Politive Act produces ſomething ; for where 


— is produced, there is no Action. But 
il 


to annihilate a Creature, is to produce Nothing; 
Therefore Annihilation cannot be perform'd by s 
Poſitive Act. 


- Secondly, Every thing that now exiſts, has either 


ſome Principle of Exiſtence in itſelf ; or elſe ex- 
iſts by Virtue of ſome External Cauſe. Or, in o- 
ther Words, Every thing exiſts, either becauſe it is 
of its Nature or Eſſence to Be; or becauſe it is made 


to Be, by Virtue of ſomething External to =_ | 
3 is 
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This muſt needs be true; for if a thing exiſts, and 


yet does not derive its Exiſtence from any Exter- 


nal Cauſe, it muſt have Exiſtence of itſelf; that 
is, it muſt belong to the Nature and formal Rea- 
ſon of that thing to Be. But Creatures exiſt ; If 
therefore they do not at this preſent Time owe 


their Exiſtence to ſome External Cauſe, (which it 
is affirm'd, they do not,) they muſt have Exiſtence 
included in themſelves, that is, in their own pro- 


per Nature and Eſſence, But /beſides that 'tis the 


ſole Prerogative of the Great Fountain of Being, 


to be thus Self-exiſtent, and to have his Exiſtence 


involy'd in his very Nature and Eſſence,) it muſt 
needs be a ContradiQion to ſuppoſe a thing not 

Teac it 15 to Be; as 
much as it wou'd be a Contradiction to affirm, 
That to have all its Diameters Equal, was a Natu- 
ral or Eſſential Property of a Circle ; and yet ne- 


vertheleſs, That a Circle might not have all its 


Diameters Equal. Therefore it is impoflible, that 


Creatures ſhou'd not Be; And they mult have ex- 


iſted from all Eternity, as well as continue to exiſt 


to all Eternity. Which is a flat Contradiction to 


the formal Notion of a Creature. 
' Thirdly, Since, by Conceſſion, Creatures may 


dy annihilated, it follows; That they are not ab- 
| folutely Independent as to their Exiſtence; for it is 


Evident, that their Exiſtence depends upon the Ab- 
ſence of that Change in things, (whatever it be,) 
which wou'd cauſe their Annihilation, ButaCrea- 
ture can depend upon Nothing, but what coexiſts 


along with it; for it is a flat Contradiction to ſup- 


poſe a Creature depending for its Exiſtence upon 


SF that which is not, f. e. upon Nothing. Conſe- 
| quently, the Creatures, which now are, depend 
for their Exiſtence upon the Being of ys". 

* | | which 


. 

1 

It 
| 
1 
1 
1 
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N 
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But I ſuppoſe it will ea- 
fily be granted, that they do not depend upon one 
another for their Exiſtence ; It remains therefore, 
that they coped upon an Act of the Divine Omni- 


— ———— — 


* by 


which likewiſe now is. 


potence. r thus; 


Either a Creature has ſome Cauſe of its preſent } 
If it has, it muſt be ei- 
ther the Exiſtence or the Non-exiſtence of Some 
thing. But it cannot be the Non-exiſtence of ſome- 

thing; for the Non-exiſtence of a thing, i. e. 


Exiſtence, or it has not. 


can a thing, which is, have any De- 
pendence, as to its Exittence, upon 'that which is 
not, or Nothin (as before.) Wherefore if a 
Creature has a Cauſe whereon its Exiſtence de- 


No ing can never be the Cauſe of any 
thing: Nor 


nds, it muſt be the Exiſtence of ſomething, } 


But ſince Creatures cannot reaſonably be ſuppos'd, 
nor are aſſerted to have any Dependence upon any 
thing but God, it remains, That if they have any 


| Cauſe at all whereon they depend for their Exiſtence 


it muſt be the Exiſtence of an Ac of God. 


But it is plain, That Creatures have ſome Cauſe, | 
on the Exiſtence of which they depend, becauſe they 


may be Annihilated or ceaſe to Be. For if a thing ex- 
iſts independent of any Cauſe, there is no annihilating 


it; for it would be a Contradiction, to pon * 
thing done in External Nature, in the leaſt to affect 


a Being exiſting independently of All about it. 
, Farther, If the Not-being of Creatures is caus'd 
by. a poſitive Act of the Divine Omnipotence, it 


follows, That they depend for their Exiſtence F 


upon the Abſence of that Act; 7. e. upon No- 
thing. Which is a Contradiction. To affirm that 


a thing is, by Virtue of the Abſence of a poſitive 
Act; and that it is not, by Virtue of the Preſence F 
of it; is perfeQly to invert the true Order of og 
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by making Being the Cauſe: of Not-being, and 
Not- being the Cauſe of Being. 


. Fourthly, Since it is granted, that every poſitive 


Act of the Divine Power preſuppoſes an Act of the 


Divine Will correſpondent thereto, if it can be 


-  prov'd that God cannot poſitively will that a Creature 
* ſhall not Be, it will follow, That he cannot by a 
- Poſitive Act cauſe it to ceaſe to Be. But that God 


cannot poſitively will, that a Creature ſhall not 


Be, may be thus prov'd. Every Volition or Act of 


the Divine Will muſt have ſome Object; For, To 
will Nothing, is not to will at all. But to will 


that a thing ſhall not exiſt, is to will the Non-ex-- 


iſtence of it; Therefore if God ſhou'd N 
will, that a] Creature ſhou'd not exiſt, the Obje 


of his Will wou'd be Non-exiſtence, i. e. No- 
| thing; which is Impoſlible. 
ifth 


ly, A Creature, before it exiſts in Nature, 


is only an Idea in the Divine Mind of ſomething, 
to which God may, if he pleaſes, by an Act of his 


Omnipotence give Exiſtence. A Creature there- 


fore is a Being, according to its Eſſence, which 


has only a bare Capacity or Poſſibility to Be by 
Virtue of an AQ of the Divine Omnipotence, but 
no actual Power to Be of :z-ſelf,, Now ſince, e- 
ven after it has begun to Be, it ſtill retains the Na- 


ture of a Creature, and anſwers that Original Idea, 


whereby it was made, it follows, That even then 


it has, in reſpe& of the Future, only a Capacity 

of exiſting by Virtue of the Divine Omnipotence; 
and ſo, by reaſon of its natural Impotence and Im- 
| 8 continually ſtands in need of the Divine 


ower to uphold it in Being. 
To ſuppoſe a Creature fubſiſting by itſelf, ſeems 


to Me to imply a Contradiction to the very Defi- 


nition of it, which is; Something that has only 4 
1 C apacity 


— 


— 
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Capacity or Poſſibility of Exiſting by an Act of the 
Divine Omnipotence. 

To conclude, I hope what has been ſaid will be 


ſufficient to convince Mr. H------s of the Truth off 
the Propoſition mention'd in my Letter, and to ſa-F 


tisfie him of the Invalidity of his Objections. What? 


ſtill remains, is to anſwer his Arguments to prove 
a real Diſtinction between the Will and Power of 
God, which I have regarded in my Letter as one] 
and the ſame. But becauſe the Diſcuſſion of that 
nice Point wou'd protract this Letter to too great 
a Length; and becauſe it is all one, in reſpect of 
the Truth of the Principle I have now been de- 
fending, which fide of that Queſtion is true; or 
whether the Divine AQ, whereby Creatures are] 
-caus'd to Be, be ſimple or complex; I purpoſelyF 
defer it to a following Letter; and ſhall only ob- 

ſerve at preſent, that Mr. H. has not yet an- 
ſwer'd thoſe Arguments I have already uſed, to 
prove that the Power of God is nothing really di- 
ſtinct from his Will, in my Letter concerning zhe F 
true Canſe of Natural Effects, which you inform'd 

me.you had ſhewn him. — — 4 


I am, Dear SIR, 
Nur fincere Friend, 


and very humble Servant, 


H. NEEDLERY 


e WT . K ere 
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An Argument to prove, that a Crea- 
ture will continue to exiſt, 'till God 
ſhall exert a poſitive Act of Power 
to deſtroy it. 


ND i Favour of this viz. the foregoi 
2 £ Propofition,) I ſhall offer 55 2 1 


Ian Almighty Power be required to bring Some- 


thing out of Nothing, or (as it is phras'd) to recon- 
cile thoſe infinitely-d:ſtant Terms, Nothing and Some- 


| ghing ; Then the ſame Almighty Power is ons 


zo bring Something into Nothing again, an 905 to 

Nee the ſame infinitely-diſtant Terms, Some- 

thing and Nothing ; for I conceive the one as aiffi- 

cult as the other; As the 2 Time and Labour is 

required to go frem Oxford zo London, as from 

London zo Oxford. Now then if an Almighty 

Power be neceſſary to make Something, Nothing ; 

then as long as this Power is not exerted, this 

Something will remain Something, in e of 2 
thing inferior to that Power. Now from this the 

Inference. is, That in order to Annihilation, there 
is more required than a bare withdrawing the Di- 

vine Infiax, namely, an exerting of an A 

Power; and conſequently when God has once broug 

a thing into Being, tho” he turn it looſe to ſelf and 

take no more Care about it, (that is, exert no poſi-- 
tive Influence in its Conſervatiop,) it will ſtill con- 

tinue in Exiſtence. 


f 
: . 4 
. , . 
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Mr. NREDLER' Reply. 


le 

w 

| f 

I; 2 | | | = 
| IF a poſitive A& of an Almighty Power cou'd F tt 
I be prov'd to be neceſſary to make Something, ſt 
1 Toning, (as is here aſſerted,) I own it wou'd e 
it plainly follow, that when God had once brought F t 
Il a thing into Being, tho” he turn'd it looſe and took no F te 
| more Care about it, or exerted no poſitive Influence ti 
F in its Conſervation, it wou'd ſtill continue in Ex- is 
| iſtence. But the Argument here brought to prove | $ 
| this, is far from being Concluſive. Ir. 
| | The Subſtance of the Argument is; Something e 
: 

{ 

t 

] 

c 

] 

I 


| is as diſtant from or oppoſite to Nothing, as Nothing 
1 #0 n therefore to make that, which 1s 
1 Something, Nothing, muſt needs be as difficult, as 
to make that which is Nothing, Something; But to 
make that which is Nothing, Something, requires | 
an Ad of infinite Power. Therefore to make that 
. which is Something, Nothing, muſt likewiſe require 
an Act of yy ve Power. | 
--* The firſt Propoſition, viz. That Something is 
. _ as diſtant from or oppoſite to Nothing, as Nothing Þ « 
| to Something, or that a State of Exiſtence is as op- 
poſite to a Gate of Non-exiſtence, as a State of F } 
{ 
{ 
| 


on-exiſtence to that of Exiſtence, is unqueſtion- 
able. But from hence it by no means follows, 
that it is as difficult, or requires as great a degree of 
. Poſitive Power, to make a thing, which now exiſts, 
ceaſe to exiſt; as to make a thing, which now is not,, 
begin to Be. For here lies the Difference; Exiſt- 
ence is Something Real and Poſitive, and conſe- | 
- ra, cannot be produced but by a poſitive 
ower ; But Non-exiſtence, on the contrary, is 
Nothing Real or Poſitive, but a mere Negation of 
Exiſtence. For which Reaſan it is plain, that a 
| | els 
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what more than to ceaſe to ſupport, (which to ſup- 
poſe, wou'd be to ſuppoſe the very thing in Que- 


ſtion,) it will be ſufficient, in order to annihilate, 
to withdraw that Act of poſitive Power, whereby 
the Creature ſubſiſts; and therefore, that (notwith- 


ſtanding the reciprocal Oppoſition between Exiſt- 


ence and Non-exiſtence,) it is ſo far from being 


true, that as great and poſitive a Power is require 


to Annihilate, as to Create, that indeed no poſi- 


tive Power at all is requir'd for that Purpoſe. This 


is as if I ſhou'd ſay, Silence is as oppoſite to 


Sound, as Sound to Silence ; Therefore it muſt 


require as much poreve Power, after Sound has 
| exiſted, to reſtore Sil 


ence, as to give Birth to Sound, 
It wou'd be thought a ſufficient Anſwer to this 
Sophiſm, to reply; That tho* Sound, which is 
ſomewhat Poſitive, requires a poſitive Act of Power 


to produce it; yet to cauſe Silence, (which is on- 
| ly the Negation or Abſence of Sound,) it is ſuffi- 
cient to forbear te produce Sound. And, for my 


Part, I cannot ſee, why the like Anſwer ſhou'd 


not be ſatisfactory in the other Caſe. 


In ſhort; This Argument ſuppoſes Annihilation 
to be an Act of poſitive Power; and thence con- 
cludes, that becauſe the Change from Being to 
Not · being, is as great as from Not- being to Being, 
therefore the Power muſt be as great in the one 


Caſe as the other. Very true, if both were effect - 


ed by a poſitive Power. But how if it ſhould be 


denied, that Annihilation is the Effect or Object of 
any poſitive Power at all? Will this Argument 


prove that it is? Nothing leſs. For what Conſe- 
quence is this ; | 


Exiſtence is as oppoſite to Non-exiſtence, as 


Non-exiſtence to Exiſteace; 


Ergo, 
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leſs it be ſuppoſed, That to annihilate is ſome- 
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Ergo, To annihilate is the Effect cf a Poſitive: Þ 

— oy OWer. 1 P 
So that in this Argument there is © ſecret Begging, | by 
or rather Stealing of the (Queſtion. For here it is 
tacitly ſuppos'd, That to annihilate is the Effect Ich 
| or Object of a poſitive Power; and thence it is in- 
| fer'd, that this Power muſt needs be as infinite, as 
w+ - that which creates. Ich 


— * a 
: 
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| | * Portſmouth, October 19, 1711. | 
| | Dear S I R, l 


Shou'd be glad to ſee the Deſign you menti- 
on, happily executed. The Advantages which 
may be expected from a judicious Collection of 
| well-atteſted Narratives relating to Apparitions, Ide 
'S will amply reward the Pains beſtow'd about it: Jab 
\ For from thence we may not only draw a con- 
| | vincing Proof of the Immortality of the Soul, and 
1 the Certainty of a Future State; but be inabled, in pe 
Fit - ſome meaſure, to judge of the Nature and Condi», 
5 tion of a ſeparate Spirit. Of the firſt of theſe; 
, the Immortality of the Soul, our own Rea- 
= ſon perhaps may give us a pretty good Aſſurance. 
. But (beſides that an Article of ſo great Importance, 


| can never be too fully and clearly made out,) tho“ 
1 N we may learn from it, that there is a future State, Woe 
| yet as to the Nature and Quality of it, it leaves us 

| 

| 

1 


almoſt entirely in the Dark. Nor can we expect 
to obtain any certain Knowledge of the Laws and 
Cuſtoms of thoſe Regions, where departed Soulg 
reſide, by the bare Speculation of our own Minds; 
any more than a Man might hope to fit at home 
in his Study, and by pure diat of Contemplation 
diſcover 


——_ 
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e diſcover the Laws, Religions and Opinions of the 
Perſians and Indians. Since therefore we cannot, 
ty the mere Uſe of our Natural Faculties, be ac- 
IS Fquainted with the Condition of departed Souls, 
& chere remains no other way to learn it in this Life, 
than from the Diſcoveries that they make of them- 
Jelves to us. We cannot, as the Poets feign of 
their Heroes, deſcend to the Manſions of the Dead; 
und, after having inform'd our ſelves of the Nature 
and Laws of a ſeparate State, return to Life again. 
So that the Knowledge with which theſe Narratives 

. $yor'd furniſh us, wou'd not only be very curious 
and uſeful, but ſuch as it is impoſſible for us by a- 
Iny other Means to obtain. For theſe Reaſons, I 
Nou'd be very glad to ſee a well-atteſted-ColleQi- 
dn of em, and wou'd willingly contribute what 


of FAfſiſtance I was capable of towards it. But not 
18, deing able at preſent to recollect any unexception- 
it: Table Relations of this Kind, I muſt wave that part 
ww ff the Work; reſolving for the future to have a 
n 


more careful Regard to what Accounts I may hap- 


in Þen to meet with concerning theſe Matters. Ne- 
di- Pertheleſs I do really believe, that ſuch Appariti6ns 
e; Wave actually been ſeen: For that ſo many Per- 
a-"Wns, of all Sorts and Conditions, in all Places and 
de. Ages of the World, as have atteſted the Truth of 
de, hem, ſhou'd either have conſpir'd to deceive, or be 
10” Peceiv'd in a Matter of Senſe and Experience, 


ems to me more Strange and Unaccountable, 
an any thing contain'd in the Suppoſal of them. 
Therefore that which I deſiga to perform at pre- 
ent, is to prepare the Way for ſuch a Collection, 
anſwering thoſe Objections againſt Apparitions, 
Which tend to ſhew, that they are impoſſible in 
hemſelves, and conſequently incapable of being 
rov'd by any Teſtimony. For it may be un 
that 
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that many will ph againſt them, not from the. 


all Atheiſts ; wy in general, All that deny the Bey. 
e 


abſurd and impoſſible. I will not now diſpute witli 
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Suſpiciouſneſs and Inſufficiency of the Teſtimonies, 
but from the ſuppos'd Impoſſibility of the thing its Th 
ſelf. Now in order to convince theſe Men, it willf Or 
be neceſſary to ſhew in the firſt place, that thoſel the 
Objections they bring againſt Apparitions in gene gp 
ral, are not valid; for, till that be done, we ſhall P 
in vain attempt to perſuade them of the Truth M. 
any particular Narrative. I am not ſo uncharita fia 
ble, as to believe that all are Atheiſts, who denn 
Apparitions ; which to affirm, wou'd be as falſeÞ.. 
as it wou'd be Mean-ſpirited and Vulgar. But thoFa,, 
this Propoſition be not true; 4% that deny ter 
Reality of Apparitions, are Atheiſts : Yet 1 think. 
the Converſe of it is undoubtedly ſo; viz. That 


the 


ing of a God, the Immortality of the Soul and a funky. 


ture State, likewiſe deny Apparitions. So that I be 


lieve it may be juſtly ſaid, That many deny the 
Truth of *em purely upon Account of their mania 


feſt Inconſiſtency with thoſe Libertine and Epic 


reau Schemes of Philoſophy, which they have taſhKc 
DA myo Having once eſtabliſh'd theſe in thei ny 
inds, as certain and undeniable Truths; what: 
ever Opinions they perceive to diſagree with ther 
they immediately reject, without farther Examina 
tion, (one Error naturally begetting another,) a 


theſe; ſince in order to convince them, it wou 
be neceſſary to prove the firſt Principles of Relig} , 
on, which I deſign at preſent to ſuppoſe. 

But there are others, who allowing the commoal 
Principles of Religion, as the Exiſtence of Spirit 

the Immortality of the Soul, c. yet deny thi: 
Reality of Apparitions. And - theſe fetch thei 
Objections either from-the Providence of God 
$57 p 
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rit. | 
* Firſt, They argue from the Providence of God; 
That *tis not at all agreeable to the Wiſdom and 
Norder wherewith he muſt be. ſuppos'd to govern 
Mlthe World, to imagine that he ſhou'd ſuffer ſeparate 
Spirits to deſert their roper Habitations, and rove 


all 


Mankind. 1 anſwer; That *tis uncertain whether 
ta tnat Limbo of ſeparate Spirits, which this ObjeQi- 
on ſuppoſes, be not a mere Uzopza ; ſince, for what 
lle we know, they may not be confin'd to any fixt 
ho Abode ; but are allow'd to range about the Uni- 
Aerſe. Perhaps it may be the Privilege of their Na- 
3 qures, to reſide where, and convey themſelves whi- 

Aber they pleaſe. And tho? it ſhou'd be imagin'd, 
Bethat Evil Spirits are chainꝰd up and confin'd ; yet it 
#*Iwou'd not from thence follow, that the Benevo- 
dent and Gentle ſuffer the ſame Reſtraint. And as 
tliefor the Frights and Diſturbances which Apparitions 
al'Inay occaſion, (beſides that they are not very fre- 
ent, ) I do not ſee, why God ſhou'd be ſup- 
all pos 'd to be any more obliged to prevent them, than 
hell by other Evils, that happen in the World; eſpe- 
hath ly when *tis conſider'd, that his Providence 
\emny by their means bring about ſome conſiderable 
1N*Wood to the Perſon to whom they appear, or to 
ers; and 25 according to the Generality of 


WIT 
, 


Out 


elig 


delations, their 
done to thoſe they left behind them. 

Another Objection is: It is acknowledg'd by all, 
Mat a Spirit is Inviſible; Therefore there can be no 
mach thing as an Apparition of a Spirit. Tis very 
I've, That a naked Spirit is Inviſible; or that a ſpi- 
f tual Subſtance is not the Object of Sight. But 
theſß does not follow from thence, that a Spirit can- 


for the Nature and Condition of a ſeparate Spi- 


bout the Univerſe at Pleaſure, to terrify and diſturb 


uſineſs here is to cauſe Juſtice to 


Ss 
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not clothe itſelf with ſuch a Body, as ſhall be 
ſible; any more than it follows from the Soul o 


living Man's being Inxiſible, that the Body, h 
Which it is united, 1s ſo too, al 
A Third, and indeed the moſt plauſible Ob! 
Sion of all, is this: How can it be ſappos'd ti c. 


a Spirit, if he was furniſh'd with proper Materi 
cou'd have Art and Power ſufficient to form fi C 
an Image, as ſhou'd not only exactly reſemblg””: 
Man in general, but even a particular Perſon? H 
ſhou'd he be able to move it, as we move our E 7 
dies; and, without the Aſſiſtance of the Organs; l 
Speech, ſo vibrate the Air, as that it ſhall ſtrike P 
Ear in ſach a manner, as if articulate Sounds w 

utter d by a human Voice? I ſay it may be @ 

jected, I hat if we ſhould ſuppoſe a Spirit to hf 95 
never ſo good Tools and Materials, yet it w . 
be difficuſt to apprehend, how he ſhou'd have 8 1 
and Power enough to perform all this: But th 
is. (till much more inconceivable, how, out of 
fluid and tranſparent Air which ſurrounds him, 
ſhou'd be able immediately to form a Body, of 
particular Figure and Colour, and of ſuch a 
gree of Denſity as to be clearly Viſible, and delf? ! 
the Eye with the exact Appearance of a li 


SUIT 


an. | fat 
To this I anſwer ; That the Knowledge, 
and Power of Spirits being unknown to us, 7 


cannot determine, with any Certainty, howk. 
they may extend; and therefore ought not to fs 
nounce any thing beyond the Reach of their F 
ties, merely becauſe weare not able to compre 
how they can perferm it. Otherwiſe we ame 
erhaps, imitate thoſe, who, being ignorant of* te 
athematicks, will no more be perſuaded th 
{tronomers can tell the Diſtance of the Moon & 5 f 
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e Earth, than that they can take a flight thither. 
hat wonder if Spirits, who are probably ſo far 
alted above us in Knowledge and Power, can 
pb many things, which we cannot conceive poſſi- 
te to be done; when even ſome of us can do 
ich things, as utterly furpaſs the Comprehenſion 
Others? If a Watch- mak er ſnou'd tell a wild [n+ 
bi, he cou'd make an Inſtrument, that wou'd 
14»larly ſhew the I ime of the Day to a Minute; 
. queſtion, whether he wow'd not think it as im- 
eÞflible, as any one can ſuppoſe the Apparition of 
e pirits. But, after all, if we ſhou'd allow it im- 
'—pflible for Spirits to render themſelves viſible by 
Taming corporeal Vehicles, there wou'd ſtil] re- 
ain another way, whereby they might be conceiy'd 
„% diſcover themſelves to us. 

Tis prov'd in the Carteſiau Philoſophy, that the 
of viſible Objects are annex'd, by our All- 
Creator, to certain Motions excited in the 
in by the Animal Spirits. By which means, 
often ſeem to view Objects plainly before our 
s, (as in Dreams or in a Fever, ) which exiſt 
y in our own Imaginations. 


O 


and in the ſame manner by ſome other Cauſe 
t wou'd have been by the Preſence of an Obje& 


ro 
F 


men. Now from theſe Principles, it will be 
e to account for the Apparition of Spirits, 
out ſuppoſing them to aſſume real viſible Bo- 
for perhaps we may ſee them only by Ima- 
jon, ſince 'tis poſſible they may be ſo well 
| K 2 acquainted 
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not clothe itſelf with ſuch a Body, as ſhall be Vi 
ſible; any more than it follows from the Soul of & 
living Man's being Inxiſible, that the Body, ti 
Which it is united, is ſo too, 

A Third, and indeed the moſt plauſible Obi 
Aion of all, is this: How can it be ſuppos'd th 
a Spirit, if he was furniſh'd with proper Materia 
-cou'd have Art and Power ſufficient to form ſuc 
an Image, as ſhou'd not only exactly reſemble 
Man in general, but even a particular Perſon? Ho 
ſhou'd he be able to move it, as we move our B 
dies; and, without the Aſſiſtance of the Organs M 
Speech, ſo vibrate the Air, as that it ſhall ſtrike tir 
Ear in ſach a manner, as if articulate Sounds we pot 
utter'd by a human Voice ? I ſay it may be off 
jected, I hat if we ſhould ſuppoſe a Spirit to ha 

never ſo good Tools and Materials, yet it wou O 0 
de difficult to apprehend, how he ſhou'd have S. 
and Power enough to perform ail this: But that“ 
is. (till much more inconceivable, how, out of wik 

fluid and tranſparent Air which ſurrounds him, W* 
ſhou'd be able-immediately to form a Body, of 
particular Figure and Colour, and of ſuch a Ie 
gree of Denſity as to be clearly Viſible, and deli 
the Eye with the exact Appearance of a lig 


an. 5 
To this I anſwer ; That the Knowledge, 
and Power of Spirits being unknown to us, 
cannot determine, with any Certainty, how Þ 
they may extend; and therefore ought not to pl 
nounce any thing beyond the Reach of their Fac *® 
ties, merely becauſe weare not able to comprehę r 
how they can perferm it. Otherwiſe we mi * 
erhaps, imitate thoſe, who, being ignorant of Re 
athematicks, will no more be perſuaded that ho 
ſtronomers can tell the Diſtance of the Moon fi - ; 
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we Earth, than that they can take a flight thither. 
What wonder if Spirits, who are probably ſo far 
exalted above us in Knowledge and Power, can 
do many things, which we cannot conceive poſſi- 
ble to be done; when even ſome of us can do 
och things, as utterly ſurpaſs the Comprehenſion 
Jef Others? If a Watch-maker ſhou'd tell a wild Ix- 
n, he cou'd make an Inftrament, that wou'd 
gularly ſhew the Time of the Day to a Minute; 
queſtion, whether he wou'd not think it as im- 
Spoflible, as any one can ſuppoſe the Apparition of 
oirits. But, after all, if we ſhou'd allow it im- 
"Spoflible for Spirits to render themſelves viſible by 
auming corporeal Vehicles, there wou'd til] re- 
main another way, whereby they might be conceiy'd 
* 5 diſcover themſelves to us. 
is prov'd in the Carteſian Philoſophy, that the 
Ideas of viſible Objects are annex'd, by our All- 
wife Creator, to certain Motions excited in the 
Brain by the Animal Spirits. By which means, 
fÞ often ſeem to view Objects plainly before our 
yes, (as in Dreams or in a Fever,) which exiſt 
luenly in our own Imaginations. 
ln ſhort ; Imagination is * a faint and languid 
ern ſation, and differs from it but in Degree. And 
herefore, whenever the Brain is mov'd as violent- 
„ and in the ſame manner by ſome other Cauſe 
„it wou'd have been by the Preſence of an Obje& 
ung upon it by the Senſes, we ſeem as evident- 
to ſee that Object, as if it were really preſent 
| ore us; which is the Caſe of Viſionaries and 
admen. Now from theſe Principles, it will be 
aſie to account for the Apparition of Spirits, 
ithout ſuppoſing them to aſſume real viſible Bo- 
les ; for perhaps we may ſee them only by Ima- 
ination, fince 'tis poſſible they may be ſo well 
8 K 2 acquainted 
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acquainted with the Laws of Union between the | 


Soul and Body, as to know preciſely what Mo- 
tions muſt be excited in the Brain, to produce 
- particular Ideas in the Mind; and may likewiſe be 
endued with ſufficient Power to raiſe ſuch Moti- 
ons as they find neceſlary. And ſince the Idea e 
Sound, as well as Viſion, ariſes in the Mind upon 
occaſion of certain Motions excited in the Auditc 
ry Nerves and in the Brain, it will be no d'fficult 
matter to conceive, that a Spirit, by raiſing- ſuc 
Motions in the Organ of Hearing, as the Air, 

agitated by a human Voice, wou'd excite, m- 


produce in us ſuch Ideas of Sounds, and in ſuch 
Order as he pleaſes ; and ſo not only appear, but 


ſpeak to us. And from hence likewiſe it will þ 
eaſie to give a Reaſon of that which is aſſerted tt 
have happen'd, in ſome Accounts of Apparitions; 
wiz. That a Man has beheld a Spirit, when, at the 
ſame time, one that was in Company with him cou't 
not ſee it, tho' he turn'd his Eye towards the Pla 
where it ſeem'd to the other to ſtand. For he that 
cou'd not ſee it, not having the ſame Motions ex 
Cited in his Brain as the other, had not by Con 
quence the ſame Ideas preſented to his Mind. 
What has hithertp been ſaid, was deſign'd tt 
anſwer only ſuch Objections as tend to prove 
That Spirits want the Power of diſcloſing them 
ſelves to us. But perhaps it may be farther O 
jected; That, ſuppoſing they have the Power, 
wou'd be abſurd to imagine, they ſhou'd have u 
Will to maintain any Correſpondence with uf 
And to this Purpoſe it may be argued, That ſing 
a Spirit, when diſlodg'd from the Body, enters i 
to a new State, and a new Scene of things, it 
reaſonable to think, that he ſhou'd likewiſe put of 
new, Thoughts and Affections, and either entire | 
: | forgdh 
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forget, or deſpiſe the Affairs and Concernments of 
this lower World. I anſwer; That 'tis impoſſible 
for us to know with any Certainty, but that Spi- 
off tits (ſome of them at leaſt) may retain many of 
on thoſe Affections and Inclinations after Death, which 
toe} they had whilſt Living. Who can preſume to ſay 
ul that a Man, who heartily lov'd his Friends and 
za Relations, will not carry the ſame Affection with 
„bim to the other World? Or pretend. to be cer- 
Hall tain, that neither this, nor any other Paſſion will 
id engage him to intermeddle with the Affairs of 
Men ?. Beſides, their concerning themſelves with 
us may proceed from Deſires very juſt and reaſon- 
able, and ſuch as 'tis not abſurd to ſuppoſe in the 
nei molt refin'd. and perfect Spirits; as, for Inſtance, 
e that of ſeeing their Wills duly executed, and their 
wit Friends poſleſs'd of thoſe Goods which they be- 
ace} queath'd them. 
that . Thus having: remov'd the. Objections that are 
en made againſt the Poſſibility of Apparitions, there 
nſel remains nothing more to be done, in order to prove 
their Reality, than to produce ſome good and un- 
i exceptionable Teſtimonies. But that Part I refer to 
Jou, and remain, 


Dear SIR, 
Your moſt Obliged 


Humble Servant, 


H. NEEDLER. 


2 
| | K 3 e 


I No ſooner perceiy'd, by your laſt Letter, that 
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1 Portſmouth, November 4, 1711 
SIR, 1 


a Poem to the Memory of your worthy Me 
ther wou'd be acceptable to you, but I immediate 
- ſet my ſelf to compoſe one. And having no 

niſh'd it, ſuch as it is I preſent it to you; com 
forting myfelf chiefly with the Thought, that tho" the 
Performance ſhou'd in itſelf prove never ſo mean 
the Subject on which it is writ cannot fail to r&F 
commend it to ſome Degree of your Eſteem ; A 
Reliques are highly valu'd, not from any intrim 
ſick Excellency they are ſuppos'd to have in them 
felves, but merely from the Relation they bear to 
the beloy'd Object | | 


To the Memory of FAV O NIA. 
In Blank Verſe. 


s——Ilic poſtquam ſe Lumine vero 
Implevit, ſtellaſque vagas micatur, & aſtra 
Fixa polis, videt quant4 fub Nocte jaceret 
Noſtra Dies 1 * Lacan, | 


k ok nene kwy.9 


DDD Piety and Virtue ought avail 

To turn aſide the never-erring Dart 
Of Unrelenting Death, Favonia /#11 
Had bleſi'd her Family, Secure of Life. 


RO IG I kKYO% kh, » 


Pur 
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ur 


Aud emmently 


Think with what — of refin'd Delight, 
4 
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Pure was her Soul as Native Light, nuſoild 
With Vapours foul ; Mild as balmy Zephyrs, 
Which fan wit . e Breath the Vernal Flow'rs ; 
Benevolent as t oe bright Minds above, 

To whoſe triumphant Choir She now is fled. 

As ſome fair Star adorns the lurid Sky, 
And for a while diffuſes all around 


Its Influence ny ; then diſappears, 


e Sight ; but whei the Heav'ns 


E xtinguifh'd to t 
Have 3 wPd their deſtin d Courſe, renews its 
4 
And with its arkling Splendor chears the Night : 
lh Thus ſhall, Favonia with freſh Luſtre riſe, © 
At the laſt 


Trumpets teeny | Hoice, 
ine among the Bleſt. 952 
Then blame not thou, with over-fond Complaints, 


f Th Awards of Providence, from Error free. 


Favonia's Virtues and Indulgent Love 


— juſtly claim ſome Tears : Tet learn to check 


xceſs of Grief ; nor vainly give a Looſe 


To Paſſion wild: But chear thy drooping Mind, 
ub the bright Thoughts of that tranſporting Bliſs 
| Celeſtial, uh 

| No lingring Fever now, no mm Flame 

1 71 flew DE conſumes. 
0 


ch &erflows her raviſh'd Soul! + 


er Vital Store. 
pale Diſeaſe can reach that Sacred Place 
Where She is now arrit'd. There chearful Health, 


And ever-blooming Youth, Immortal ſmile! 


Think with what Foy, what. Raptare exquiſur, 


 *Mid/t Wan ate ave Seraphy She adores 


The Sovereign- Majeſty of Heav'n and Earth ; 


Th! Eternal Forms of All; the Model fatr 
Nature's lovely Frame; the "rg re Plan, 


| And humbly in his fas Eſſence views 


By which th' Almighty rats'd this beauteous World. 


/ 


— 
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At this pure Source of Everlaſting Truth, 
| Shell quench her eager Intellectual Thirſt, 
With Copious Drang his of Science infinite. 
Thoſe Myſteries ond which Darkneſs thick 
Conceals ou human View, with piercing Eye, 
In 1 ight diſclos a, She clearly ſees. 

ut whither do I rove? What Sacred Rage 


Ton ports my Earth-boru Muſe, thus to preſume, | 
1 | 


Mortal Wing audaciouſly to climb 
| Etherial Heights, and paint that boundleſs Bliſs 
Which none but thoſe who taſte it, can conceive? 
Forbear, vain Muſe, forbear. Let Angels ſing 
Immortal Foys, which Angels only know ! 

With this be Thou content; Favonia's bleſs'd, 


Beyond what Thought can frame, or Tongue de. 


| ſcribe, 


I am, in the next Place, to anſwer your Que 


ſion ; viz. Whether the Souls of deceas'd Friend 


and Relatives may be ſuppos'd to have any Acquain» 
tance with one another * I am of Opinion that they 


have; which I ground upon the following Res] 


fons. 


Firſt, It is probable, that Spirits, after their &. 
paration from the Body, retain the Memory of thoſeF 


things which they knew in this Life. 


Secondly, It is equally reaſonable to believe, that 


they have ſome Means of communicating their 
Thoughts to one another. 


If we allow any of the Narratives of Appari| 
tions to be true, the firſt is prov'd in Fact; for the 
things therein affirm'd to have been done by Spi 
rits, manifeſtly ſhew, that they had a Remembrance 


of what they knew before their Death. This Pro- 
poſition might likewiſe be prov'd from that Text, 


where} 


—S a2 a Oe 


dt 
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| *where the * Souls of the Martyrs under the Al- 


tar are repreſented as calling upon God to avenge 


their Blood upon their Perſecutors. Beſides, if 
Death, like the Lethean Draught of the Poets, ex 
tinguiſhes the Memory of paſt Tranſa&ions, nei- 
ther cau the Vittuous be comforted, nor the Wick- 
ed tormented with the conſcious Remembrance of 
their Lites, and the Proſpect of future Rewards 
and Puniſhments, as our moſt judicious Divines - 


ſuppoſe they are, This Point therefore being ſuffi- 


| Ciently prov'd, let us proceed to the-next, viz. To 


ſhew ; | 


That *tis reaſonable to believe, Separate Spirits - 


has not denied them a Faculty ſo neceſſary to the 


have ſome Correſpondence or Communication of 
Sentiments with one another. Here it muſt be 
confeſs'd, That we are not able to conceive how, . 
without the Aſſiſtance of Bodily Organs, one Spi- 
rit ſhou'd impart his Thoughts to another. But, 
| beſides that for aught we know they may be cloth'd : 
with ſome ſort ot Bodies, we ought never to pro- 
nounce any thing impoſſible, merely becauſe it ſur- 
paſſes the Reach of our narrow Conceptions to 
comprehend. how it can be effected. | | 
Since theretore it does not appear impoſſible for 
| Spirits to converſe together; and ſiuee it is ſo very 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Beneficent Creator 


Perfection and Happineſs of a finite Intelligence, 


as this ſeems to be; we ought to conclude; That 


they do actually communicate their Thoughts to 


the one another. But whoever grants theſe two Points, 
viz. That Spirits have a Remembrance of what : 


they formerly knew, and that they converſe toge- 
K 5 ther; 


— . 


Li 


® Rev. vi. 9, 10, - 
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ther; cannot in Reaſon deny this Conſequence ; 


That the Souls of departed Friends and Relatives 
have a Knowledge of one another, as ſuch; or that 


as they really were, in this Life. For this is con- 


to one another ſuch part of their Remembrance of 
What happen'd to them, as may diſcover who they 
are. 
II return yon many Thanks for the Poems 
cur'd to entertain me, in your laſt Letter. 


my Verſes ſuch undefery'd Commendation, to ſend 
ance of his poliſh'd Lines, with the Rudenefs 


Eleg 
and, 
* being too much elated with the Approbation of 

i good a Critick. | 


Tam, Dear SIR, 


they know one another to have been ſuch Perſons, | 


tain'd in the Suppoſition of their communicating} 


Ni 


— did very well, after having beſtow'd on} 


Imperfection of mine, I might be kept from} 


| Tour moſt obliged humble Servant, | 
== H. NEEDLERf 


y 


me ſome of his own; that ſo by comparing the} 


: * 
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To Mr, H. 


Portſmouth, Nov. 11, 171m. 


e ER. 6 
„ / = bm es os, 


2 „ „„ „ 0 + *:You map perceive ber- 
by, that however diſpleas'd I may be with ſuch Au- 
thors, as by a fa{/e and voluntary Humility degrade 
haman Nature below the Station, which God has 
13 vouchſafed to give it in the World, yet 

am not at all back ward to acknowledge thoſe Im- 
1 * that appear really to belong to it. As 
t 


is an Inſtance of ridiculous Pride and Vanity, 


* ** 
* * 


to aſcribe thoſe PerfeQions to our Natures, where- 


of they are not capable; So is it no leſs unreaſona- 
ble and abſurd, ſpontaneouſly to renounce and di- 
veſt ourſelves of thoſe.Excellencies aud Endow- 
ments, with which our bountiful Creator has been 

leas'd to grace us. And I am of Opinion, that 

othing is more prejudicial to Morality, (not e- 
ven Pride itſelf,) than ſuch a faſſe Humility, For 
What Principles of Morality cau that Man embrace, 
who (with Seigneur de Montagne.) entertains too 


mean an Opinion of human Nature, to believe his 


Soul to be an Immortal, free Agent, capable of 


1 aaa between True and talſe, Good and 


Evil! 
But to return to the * Spermatick Worms : On 


this Occaſion, I cannot forbear beſtowing ſome. 


To 


e Wage e | Praiſe 
Ste the 11th Chapter of a Book, Entitled, De la Gene- 


ration des Vers dans le Corps de FPHomme. Par Moakeur 
| "Andry, 270 | 


o 


* 
4 
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Praiſes on that moſt admirable Invention, the Mi- 
B croſcope; by which we firſt learn'd the Exiſtence of 
em. What wonderful Diſcoveries have been made 

by the Help of this Noble Inſtrument! How man 
beautiful and ſarprizing Works of the All-wi 
Creator, had for ever Fain conceal'd in their own | 
* # Minutenefs, if this had not diſcover'd them to us? 
By this artificial Eye, we are enabled to look into F 
a thouſand Curioſities, of which our Natural 
Sight cou'd have given us no Information; to pry | 
into the moſt ſecret Receſſes of Nature, and exa- | 
mine the artful Mechaniſm and Organick Contex- F 
ture of the ſmalleſt Creatures. This has aſlur'd F 
us, that the Animal World is much larger than is 
commonly imagin'd; that every Corner of Nature 
is ſtock'd and crowded with infinite Numbers of 
little Inhabitants; and that there are more Inſects, 
imperceptible to the naked Eye, in a Drop of Vi- 
negar, than there are Men upon the Earth. And 
what Wonder? When this terreſtrial Globe, which | 
we think ſo vaſt, is, in Compariſon of the bound- F 
leſs Extenfion of the Univerſe, only a little Atom, 
fwimming among Myriads of others in the liquid F 
Altber; and we may be conſider'd as the Inſects, F 
'who poſſeſs and inhabit it. The Circulation of the] 


Blood is alſo a Diſcovery owing to this Iuſtru - 
N Nor] 


nnn. 


* 1 


8 Our weak Eyes, help'd by mechanick Art, diſco- N 


Worlds within Worlds, of infinite Minuteneſs, tho' as 
to Art ſtill equal to the greateſt, and pregnant with more 
Wonders, than the moſt diſcerning Senſe, join d with 
_ *. the greateſt Art or the acuteſt Reaſon, can penetrate or 
Rn RN ef Shaftesbury, | 


| 

| 

| 

| . n 

| s cover in theſe Works a hidden Scene of Wonders; 
\ 


£ 5 
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Nor is Phyfick the only Art, that is beholden 

to the Improvement of Glaſſes. Aſtronomy has 

likewiſe receiv'd great Advantage. by the Teleſcope. . 


This has plainly ſhew'd us, that the Moon is on- 
ly another Earth; diverſified, like this, with Sea 


and Land, Mountains and Valleys, c. This has 
enlarged our View of the Univerſe, and not only 
wd us in the Heavens thoſe things more diſtin&- . 


ſhe 
ly, which we ſaw there before, but even mew Stars 


| and Players inviſible to the naked Eye. . Witneſs 


the Milky Way, which the, Ancients took for a 
white Cloud or Vapour ;. but it is now found to be 
a large 8 of f d Stars, which appear diſtinct 
through the Teleſcope. Thoſe ſecondary Planets, 
the Satellites of Jupiter, and ſome primary Planets 
have not only been diſcover'd by it; but the Revo- 
lutions and Eclipſes alſo of thoſe Moons, are now 
as exactly calculated, as thoſe of our own. 
It wou'd be endleſs to enumerate all the Diſco- 
veries, which have been made by means of theſe 
Inſtruments. I will not therefore attempt it ; but, 


for what remains, refer you. to Dr. Hooks Micre- 


 graphia ; And ſubſcribe myſelf 
Tour faithful Friend 


and Servant, 


H. NEEK DLE. 


wg 
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To Mr. H. 


5 * Portſmouth, November, 1717. 


WHEN I intimated to you my Deſign, of 
ſending you in a Letter thoſe imperfect Re- 
flections and Obſervations I had made, on a curſo- 
ry Peruſal of Mr. Norr:i;'s Theory of the Ideal World, 
vou was pleas'd to expreſs your Approbation of it; 
which makes me willing to "= hold on this Oppor- 
tunity, to perform my Promiſe. I will refer what 
1 have to offer concerning Mr. Norris's Theory, 
to theſe three Heads, viz. HFrſt, The Certainty ; 
Secondly, The Uſefulneſs and Importance ; And, 
Thirdly, The Beauty and Excellency of it: Which 

1 are the three Qualifications, that uſually recom- 
3 mend an Author to our Eſteem. And all theſe, 
it, ma very eminent Manner, concur in this excellent 


5 Work. As, upon alittle Conſideration of it, will, 
. I doubt not, clearly appear. 

And, Fit; As to the Certainty of this Ideal 
Theory. There are, I believe, . very few Syſtems of 
10 Abſtract and Metaphyſical a Nature, that can vie 
; with it, either in reſpe& of the Number, or Clear- 
| -- neſs of the Argutnents, on which it is built. Mr. 

” ' Norris has uſed no other Arguments than ſuch as 

gare ſtrictly Concluſive, and even Mathematically 

. Demonſtrative. And yet he has proved the Ex- 

iſtence of The Ideal World by no leſs than fix 

| diſtinct Methods of Demonſtration. And that 
| _ Syſtem mult ſurely be allow'd to have a good and 
\ folid Foundation, which is ſupported by ſo many 
| invincible Arguments; and not to be ſo mere a 
| | Caſtle in the Air, ſo vain and chymerical a Structure, | 
" _ 


* nally exiſtent Tw0UGnr whence we derive cr own. 
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as ſome Men imagine. Though (as he juſtly ob- 
ſerves,) the real Exiſtence of it be far more certain,, 
than even that of the ſenſible World, in which we 
live. But becauſe this Aﬀertion will ſeem very 
m— if not incredible, to one who has not beer 
accultom'd to theſe Speculations, I will endeavour, - 
before I proceed, briefly to prove the Truth of it. 
And, for that Purpoſe, I defire no more than this 
One Conceſſion, viz. That the Exiſtence of the 
Ideal World is ſtrictly demonſtrable. For if I can prove 
that the Exiſtence of the Natural and Senſible Wor 
is not ſtrictly and muy demonſtrable, it neceſſa- 
rily follows, That the Certainty of the Exiſtence 
of the Ideal, exceeds that of the Nataral World. 
But that the Exiſtence of the Natural World is 
not * ſtrictly demonſtrable, will appear from hence, 
That there is no neceſſary Connexion between thoſe 
Ideas which we have of External Objects, and the 
Exiſtence of thoſe Objects; for all Philoſophers al- 
low, that we ſee External Objects by certain Spe- 
cies or Ideas, which repeſent them to us, and not 
immediately by themſelves ; but now our ſeei 
theſe Species or Ideas, can onty us of their 
own Exiſtence, and not of the Exiſtence of tho 

things which they exhibit; there being no Neceſſa- 


ry 


th * * — * —<—— 


« * Thought we own pre-eminent, and confeſs the realleſt 
« of Beings; the only Exiſtence of which we are made ſure, 
« by being conſcious. All elſe may be only Dream and 
« Shadow. All which even Senſe ſuggeſts may be deceit- 
„ ful, The Sens ir/eff remains ſtill. Re 4 $0 ſubſiſts: 
„ and THOUGH- maintains its Zlder/hip of Being. Thus 
are we in a manner conſcious of that original and etgy- 


Earl of Shaftesbury. 


x WI —„—- — — — 
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ry Connexion (as I obſerv'd before, between the 
Exiſtence of an Idea, and the real Exiſtence of the 
og repreſents; any more than there is between 


the. Exiſtence.of a Picture, and the Exiſtence of 
ſome Perſon. like it.; for if there was, then all 
things wou'd be neceſlary, becauſe *tis demonſtra- 


ble (which is the very Suppoſition this Argument 
proceeds upon,) that the Ideas of all things are ne- 
ceſſary. It appears then, that we cannot ſtrictly 


demonſtrate the Exiſtence of External Objects, 
from the Ideas which we have of them; becauſe 


Nothing can be demonſtrated from another, unleſs 


it. has a Neceſlary Connexion with it, which the 
Natural Exiſtence of things has not with their Ideal 


Exiſtence ; and conſequently, it will follow, {ſince 


this is the only Argument pretended to be demon- 
ſtrative of the Natural Exiſtence of things,) That 
the Exiſtence of the Ideal, is far more Certain and 
Evident, than that of the Natural and Senſible 


Horld. Having ſufficiently ſhewn the Strength of 
the Baſis, on which this Ideal Fabrick is founded, 


I proceed in the next place to prove, 


Secondly, The Uſefulneſs and Importance of 
the Ideal Syſtem, And. if Truth and Science, if 


gion and the eternal Reaſons of Moral Good 


this Ideal Philoſophy... I cannot. pretend here to 


make out and explain all this, but for that muſt 
refer you to the Book itſelf; as not. deſigning to + 


write an Abſlract of it, but only to give you ſome 
Account of my Thoughts concerning it. 
Thirdly, As to the Beauty and Excellency of the 


Subject; I do not believe it poſlible, to find any, | 
n 


vil are Matters of any Importance, then muſt 
this Theory, on which they all ultimately reſt, be 
eſteemꝰ d ſo likewiſe. So that Nothing can be ima» 


in' d more . far the Support of Religion, than 


1 


WU WW — . mf 


in the whole Field of Contemplation, more apt to 
fill a Man's Mind with Great and Sublime Ideas, 


| Clear Intellectual View of that Eternal Mind, who 
in whom the uncreated Ideas of all things, eter- 
in his Infinite Eſſence, as in a bright Intelligible 
who is eternally Happy in the ſole Contemplation 
of Himſelf; and the Viſion of whom is truly Bea- 


| tifick to all created Minds; who, as He cannot i 
but beſufficient for the Mill, as containing all Good, 


rr rere 


* 
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with Divine and Angelick Speculations. How 
Noble and Rational a Notion does it give us of 
the Beatifick Viſion, which it makes to conſiſt in a 


comprehends all Truth in his Omniform Eſſence ; 
nally ſhine forth with an unclouded Splendor ; who 


Mirrour, beholds, in One Comprehenſive View, 
the whole AQuality, and even Poſſibility of Being; 


is likewiſe an Obje& no leſs ſatisfactory and fil- 
ling to the Underſtanding, as containing all Truth 
and all that is Intelligible. |; * 

How Glorious and Happy, according to theſe 
Principles, muſt the State of an Angel or ſeparate 
Spirit be; who is admitted to drink at the Spring- 

ead of Truth, and to quench his Intellectual 
Thirſt with the living Streams of Eternal Wiſdom! 
What fervent Defires, what ardent Aſpirations, 
does this faint Glimpſe of the Happineſs of the ſe- 
parate State excite in the Soul, after the full and 
compleat Poſſeſſion and Enjoyment of it? How 
does She long to have this groſs Medium of her 
Mortal Body remov'd, that ſo She may without a 
Veil, with a fixt and attentive Eye, contemplatethe 
naked Beauty of Original Truth and Wiſdom? 

O Wiſdom! how boundleſs are thy Treaſures ? 
how inexhauſtible thy Stores? who doſt afford ſuf- 
ficient Matter for the eternal Contemplation of an 
Infinite Mind.; and whoſe pure Fountains . 

| tually 


ws, 
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Creation, without being in the leaſt diminiſh'd. 


Beauties? how raviſh'd with thy Charms, if thoſe 
thick Films of Mortality, which now, like Clouds, 
intercept the Rays, and conceal thee from our Sight, 
were once remov'd; and we admitted to a clear and 


employ all our- 


pphts, that outward Objects 
wou'd be diſtegar 


by us. Thus Separate Minds 
thee. No ſenſible Impreſſions diſturb their deep at- 
niz'd Matter clogs and depreſſes their Minds, and. 
free and unconfin'd as Air, active and nimble as 


Light, they P ly their ſagacious Minds to the Con- 
templation o 


Ideas, a particular Incloſure of Knowledge, ſo 
much only as is neceſſary for us in our preſent State; 


in the infinite Regions of Truth, and to ſelect what. 
ObjeQts they pleaſe for their Contemplation. 
xy affords for the moſt exalted Specularions ; which 


luftrate. 
Upon the whole, I think I may juſtly conclude, 


extravagant and enthuſiaſtick ſoever his Notions 
may appear to thoſe, who have not been conver- 


_ Certainty, Uſefulneſs, or Dignity of the Subject, 
. | ſcarce 


tually quench the Thirft of the whole Intelligent 
How ſhou'd we be tranſported with thy Divine | 


open Viſion of thee? Thou wou'dſt fo attract and 


and Unembodied Spirits contemplate and enjoy 
tentive Meditations. No heavy Maſs of ill-orga- | 


reſtrains the Native Energy of their Thoughts ;- but F 


ruth, without Satiety or Weatineſs. } 
Nor are they, like us, confin'd to a certain Sett of 


but are ſuffer'd to range at large and. without Re- 
ſtraint in the Intellectual World; to expatiate freely 


us you ſee what excellent Matter this Theo- 


was the third and laſt Particular J propos'd to il- F 
That Mr. Norris's Theory of the Ideal World, (how 


fant in Metaphyſical Enquiries, ) is really an admira- | 
ble Performance; as being in reſpect either of the 


* * * 4 * * * i » 
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as it was, 
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ſcarce inferior to any other. His Thoughts are 
Great and Sublime, yet Eaſy and Perſpicuous ; his 
Fancy is Beautiful and Entertaining ; and his Way 
of Reaſoning, for. the moſt part, fat and Exact. 


I am, 
War ſincere Friend 
and Servant, 


II. Nienna. 


— 


F O M 1 . D . 

Portſmouth, November 20, 1711. 
SIX, | 

Have been of late ſo afflicted with a Pain in my 

Head, { which ſtill Eontinues, tho? not ſo violent 

that I was utterly uncapable of making 

my Returns as uſual ; which Failure therefore I hope 

you will excuſe. I have nothing now to preſent 


you with, but a ſhort Hymn which I writ during 
my Illneſs. 
I 


art thou thus with Grief oppreſt, 
ly deſtitute, amicted Soul? 


What anxious Fears diſturb thy Reſt, 
And all thy brighter Thought, controul * 


II. 


Let chearful Hope, with dawning Light, 
Diſpel each black and gloomy Care; 
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And from thy Breaſt, with ſudden Flight 
Drive far the 255 of foul Deſpair. , 
| III. | 
Lift up thine Eyes. Above, behold ! 
Eternal Goodneſs fits imthron'd : 
Thu” Sorrow for a Night may hold, 
With ſpringing Foy the Mornings erown'd. 
| | BY \ 
Let not the Weight of 4 Hl 
To impions Doubts 2 Thoughts incline. 
Tref in  Almighty's Favour ſtill ; . 
| # Him with bumble Hope recline. 
. — 
To all. thy Prayrs and ſecret Sight 
He 1 4 Deaf remain: 
He will ere- long, with pitying Eyes, 
Tool down, and be 10 Piercing Pain. 
EE. Eon OE | 
He, when as yet thou Nothing wert, 
By his own high Perfectious mot d, 
To Thee a Being did impart, 
Aud with a Father's Kindneſs lav d. 


e VII. 
De Fulneſi of his Joy Supreme 
Could . 742 Iucreaſe; 


His gracious Eud in making them, _ 
as to beſtow diffufrve Bliſs... 
| + 0 
Lam, 8 IR, * 


1 | Var ſincere humble Servant, 


H. NEED.LER- 
| To. 
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Jo Mr. D. 


| Portſmouth, December 3, 1711. 
Dear S I X, 4 


1 Have always thought the many Inſtances and 
Tokens of Reaſon and Deſign, which are com- 
monly obſerv'd in the Actions and Behaviour of 
Brutes, ſufficient to refute the Carteſian Opinion 
of their merely Mechanical Nature. And] have been 
lately confirm'd in my Oppoſition to that Notion, 
by the odd Humour of a Horſe, which formerly 
- work'd in this Yard ; who wou'd labour very dili- 
gently, "till he heard the twelve-a-clock Bell ring; 
ut after that, nothing cou'd prevail with him to : 
roceed. As if he thought, he had then perform'd - 
is due Task, and was reſolv'd not to be impos'd 1 
upon. 8 
For my Part, when I conſider this, and ſuch- 
like Actions of Brutes, I caunot but attribute to 
them ſome Degree of Knowledge and Reaſon. My 
Friend H----- is of Opinion, that they are Men in 
Diſguiſe, like the Companions of Ves enchanted 
by Circe; That their Souls are originally and in- a 
trinfically as perfect and excellent as ours; and 
that all the Difference between us and them, ariſes | 
erely from the diſadvantageous Organization of 
their ies, which are not ſo well difpos'd to affiſt 
their Souls in their Intellectual Operations, as ours. 
So that, according to him, if the Soul of Socrates 
had been lodg'd in a Hog, inſtead of a human Bo- 
dy, it wou'd never have arriv'd at any Attainments _ | 
beyond thoſe of its Fellow-Animals. This was 
likewiſe the Opinion of the Ancient a Ke 


a 
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and Metempſychoſiſts. But this Notion runs as far I cc 
into the other Extreme, and exalts the Nature of lo 
Brutes as much too high, as the Carteſian Hypo- 8 
theſis ſinks it too low. P 
I! am rather for taking the middle Way, and 

afcribing to them a Soul and Faculties naturally in- Je 
feriour to the human; which ſeems to me moſt a- 
N to Reaſon. It muſt however be acknow- I i: 
edg'd, that little can be ofter'd in this Matter, but a 


what is diſputable and uncertain. We know not 
enough of their inward Natures and Eſſences, ta ! 
determine almoſt any thing with Certainty con- 
cerning 'em. | 2 
In the mean time we may be admoniſh'd of our own -F| t 
Ignorance, by the Darkneſs we are in with reſpe& Þ t 
to this Subject; who are not able to comprehend Þ I. 
the Nature of the pooreſt Inſect, nor poſitively to F 1 
define, from what Source its vital Motions and Þ 1 
Actions proceed. All things are full of impene- 1 
trable Myſteries ! All Nature is but one great Rid- 
dle, which it r the Force of human 
Intellect to ſolve! The moſt obvious things, when 
cloſely conſider'd, are found entangled with inſu- 
perable Difficulties. The leaſt of all the Beings 
that ſurround us, is capable of baffling the utmoſt 
Farce of the moſt enlarg'd Underſtanding. 
Nor are we better acquainted with ourſelves, 
than with foreign Exiſtences. We are no where 
more ignorant than at home. The Mechaniſm: of 
our Bodies is too intricate a Work, for our nar- F 
row Faculties to comprehend it. Perhaps no other 
Mind, but that Divine Author's who compos'd it, 
can under ſtand its whole Anatomy aud Organick 
Structure. Phyſicians every Day diſpute about the 
molt conſiderable Queſtions, relating to the Oeco- 
nomy of the human Body. They are not yet agreed 
"IA f concerning 


— 
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far Þ concerning the manner of Digeſtion, or the Cauſe 
of of the Dilatation and Contraction of the Heart. 
o- So imperte& is our Knowledge of this exterior 
Part of ourſelves ! . 
nd But let us ſee, whether we are any better acquaint- 
in- ed with what is more truly ozr/ſelf; viz. that Con- 
a- | ſcious Being, which we call our Soul, The Body 
w- Þ| is not really the Man; but the Soul is his proper 
ut and individual Being. Of this therefore, it may be 
ot | well expected, we ſhou'd have a more intimate 
ta | Knowledge. But, alas! there is Nothing, on the 
n- | contrary, with which we are leſs acquainted. We 
are indeed conſcious of its Operations. But as to 
n the Nature and Subſtance of that Being from whence 
they flow, we are almoſt cutirely in the Dark. 
Nor are we leſs ignorant how theſe I'wo, fo dit- 
' ferent Beings of Soul and Body, are join'd toge- 
ther. Nothing ſeems to us more Myiterious than 
that wonderful Union. We know by repeated 
Experience, That when we will that our Arm 
| ſhou'd move, it is accordingly mov'd, in ſuch 
manner as we deſire. But why that Effect ſhou'd 
follow the Act of our Will, we are unable to con- 
ceive. We know likewiſe, That if any ſound 
Part of our Body be prick'd with a Pin, we ſhall 
immediately feel Pain. But what Connection, 
s, | what Relation there can be between a Prick of a 
re Pin in the Body, and a Senſation of Pain in the 
of Soul; we know not. What wonder then, that 
r- ignorant as we are of ourſelves and our own Na- 
er F tures, we cannot diſcover the hidden Conſtitution 
t, of other Animals, and things without us. Since 
Kk we do not know ourſelves, we ought not to think 
1e it ſtrange, that we are unacquainted with the Eſ- 
»- F Tencesof External Beings. DET 
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-_ , only a ſmall Taſte, as it were, of Knowledge, tg 


, Eſſence, who is all in all; and whom to know 


Telf the Ideas of all; even the Eternal Fountain of 


him to be the Author of it. You was not miſtas 
ken in believing I ſhou'd be extremely pleas'd with 
it. I read it over with abuncance of. Pleaſure, and 


| (as = expreſs yourſelf,) in a ſort of Rapture; 
uc 
by Experience the Truth of what you likewiſe obs 


_ occaſion'd the following Thoughts; wherein I ſup- 
tix'd Place in the Country. 
"#0 Thought and Contemplation! How calm and ſtill 


i the Night! How clear the Sky ! What a number- 
beſs Mulittude of Stars, diſplay their various Splen- 


a — id 


God has been pleas'd to afford us, in this World, 


excite and quickenour Endeayours after it. In the 
next, we hope to be fully ſatisfied with the Ange 
lick Food ; to know clearly ourſelves and otherfÞ 
Beings ; but chiefly to be made for ever happy, bi 
the Viſion of that All-glorious and All-beautiful 


Mug Hy 3 tg os > ©» is 


is to know all things, becauſe he contains in Him 


Being, the Self-exiſtent Incomprehenfible Creator! . 

I return you many Thanks for ſending me the 
fine * Philoſophicah Meditation of my Lord Shaftess 
Bury; for, trom the Hints you give me, I ſuppoſe 


with Delight and Admiration by the Maje 
and Beauty of the Thoughts, and the flowin 
armonious Eloquence of Expreſſion! I have foun 


ſery'd, that Entha/iaſm is catching ; for upon peru» 
fing this Meditation, with which I was thus deeply 
Qed, I was myſelf ſeiz'd with a Fit of it; which 


poſe myſelf, on a Summer's Evening, in ſome re- 


Hail ſacred Solitude and Silence, propitious Powers 


dors; 


— 


n * 


* See the Meditation in the third Pare of The Moraliſts, þ 
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art; uniting to adorn the 8 ' We may 


1 the well excuſe the Ni gr, for vei 2, 2 po fla: iw, 
the nei — . 


be in dim Confuſion, 1 5 Beauties 
= 8 Fields and Woods, while thus it opens to our 2 


2 by Eyes, ſo lovely a Spectacle; inviſible by 8 
0 rs ; 


fu bright and ma 3 Scene of Natare ! 
' 


lims 
in of 


Divine Ideas, 7 5 e of the Deity ! 


Every one of theſe ſparkling Orbs is probably, like. 
mr Sun, the Center 4 


Wow vaſt a —_— "ew is the Univerſe 


cence! xuriant Bounty ! 


and bings! Who can define the Bounds of thy Creation 3 
ure , e gh e 8 ? Inmmerable Worlds. 


bund bos withdraw t 2 Power, theſe ghit- 

: Obs ing Stars wow a e and Ni . 
beru- uin the infinite of 2. | 
ed | rows Thee, theſe glowing & * of the . 


their Luftre.; not half ſo . asd as 
of all things lovely! The Sp 


beat 


772 and Immaterial Glory, of of the Bright 
thy Infinite Wiſdom and All-penetrating In- 


A Thou, that mad'ft, and govern'ſt all this 
laltitade of Worlds. Ever. ae and Emer 
Nine Providence, inviolably maintains the conſtant: 
Teurſe of Nature, and execntes her wiſe 2 tuboi- 
m Laws, thro all the wide Creation. *Tis Thy 


ork of the Almighty Architect! Fair C — of N. | | 


4 diſtin Syſtem of Flaute, 
: thilkþart dance their Airy ng ince 4 about. it. 


Frau, 


| Great and Excellent, and Worthy of their Author, 
e all. thy Works, O thou adorable Creator of alt | 


by Providence. Thy Arm 
Vin ee oe 4 al Hau of Nature. Show dſÞ 


piety Arm, that whirls around the Orbs in their. 
L Ezernal 


theſe material Lights is but a faint 3 of” | = 


— 
<7 
2 
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a1 Familiar LETTERS. 
nal Motions ; True Soul of Nature, aud Vial: 
ixciple of all thing. Unmev'd and Unchangeable | 
by-ſelf, by a Silent and Secret, but Unreſiſted. 
Hire, Thou produceſt all the Mottons aud Viciſſitude, 
of Nature, guided by Rules aud Meaſures, that are 
the. Dictates of thy own unerring Wiſdom. This 
Earth of ours, that now ſo ſwiftly rowls, (ſow dt 
tos . withdraw thy Hand, to which it owes iti 
. wes.) immediately wou'd ſtop ; and leave this 
ſphere tuvoly'd in Endleſs 1 Without 

ily Frame of the Univerſe, were 

bit. a — v9 3: of Matter, a Body without 4 
Soul. Thou mingleſt . as it were) with the 
Matter of the World ; Thy Euer actiue and Omni 


thee; this G 


2 Power inſpires the bole; infuſing Life and 
1 1 am, Dew SIR, | 
3 Your moſt affedtronate 
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